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LLOYD    GEORGE'S 
LAND     SCHEMES 


PREMONITIONS 
OF  W.  T.   STEAD 


THE  DEFENCE  ACT 

AUSTRALIA  WAKES  UP 


THE  MOST  TALKED 
OF  MAN  IN  ENGLAND 


The  AMERICAN  BOYS' 
VISIT  TO  AUSTRALIA 


MllB»l»gJH»KJi  at-    ttM>   ta 


Hrrieif  of  Kevieve,  l.US/13. 


A  "  nib 


noio 


The  pen  to  possess. 


in  every  style. 

■'  Whaltvft  your  iiyli  0/  kandu'rittng,  you  vUt  fmd 
tha.1  I  can  tupply  you  %v*tk  tht  very  nib  that  »uil%  7*« 
b$it       *i>i  for   m4  t*ri'^tuiUy  at  t>u  tKnp  to-day 

Don't  put  up  with  tbe  old-fashioned 
fountain  pen  that  needs  a  filler — 
get  an  Onoto. 

Don't  keep  on  using  a  pen  that 
leaks — get  an  Ono^o 

The  Onoio  fills  itself  with  mk  easily  and 
quickly  from  any  ink  supply.  It  is  the 
one  pen  '.hat  vou  can  rely  upon  to  fill 
Itself  properly.      It  cani  leak. 

(f  you  buy  the  wrong  kind  of  pen  to-d«y 
you  will  probably  wish  for  an  Onoto 
to-morrow — so  be  sure  to   get  an  Onoto. 


GUARANTEE. —The  Onoto  is  British 
made.  It  is  designed  to  last  a  lifetime;  but. 
if  It  should  ever  go  wrong,  the  makers  will 
immediately  put  it  right,   free  of  cosi 


Pnc«  12;6  *nJ  upwards  ol    4II   Stationer*,    |«wellert,  anl  Storei.      Booklet    *bom  the   Oooio    P«n 
(i«e  00  appUeatloB  to  Tho».  De  La  Rue  *  Co..  Ltd     206   Bunhill  Row    London.  EC 

4flk  Cor  ONOTO  INE— fteat  lOr  tU  Pent.- 


The 


ROYAL 


Standard 


TYPEWRITER 


Supplied   under   Contract   to    the  N.S.W.  Government  Stores. 
Supplied   under   Contract   to    the  N.S.W,   Government  Railways, 


MODEL.  PRICE 

5  Foolscap     £21 

6  Brief     •     £23 
8  Policy  -    £28 

InclndinK  TabaUtor,  Back  Spaeei, 
and  Bichrome  Ribbon. 


Many  of  the  largest  ant) 
most  exacting  concerns  io 
Australia  bave  adopted  the 
ROYAL.  They  coald  afford 
any  Typewriter  ;  they  use 
the  ROYAL  because  they  have 
found  that  for  efficiency  and 
economy  it  stands  without 
equaL 


The  Royal  represents  the  late^  development  in  Typewriter  manufacture. 
Simple,  strong,  compact.  It  has  every  desirable  feature  to  be  found  in 
any  Typewriter,  plus  many  improvements  exclusively  Royal.  It  has 
established  a  new  standard  of  Typewriter  endurance. 

Wxdte  for  Koyal    Literature- 

WACEY    and    PINCOMBE, 

Australasian  Agents, 
Melbourne  Repre»e©t«itiv»—  ^O     llXinter     Street,     OlDNEll, 

B.  L.  HOUSTON,  44  William  Street. 
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Cyclone  Gates  &  Fences 


The    "  Z"    Gate  (Fig.  203). 

"Z"  is  the  last  letter  in  the  alphabet,  and  the  "Z"  Gate  is  the  "last  word"  in  strong 
gate  construction—  10  to  16  feet  wide.  Note  the  strutting  of  the  four  corners.  It  is  indeed  a 
strong  gate.     In  our  Catalogue  are  shown  many  other  styles  of  Gates.     Get  it;  it  is  posted  free. 


(( 


All   Cyclone   Gates   and   Fences   are    GOOD." 


Fig.  39.     Style  "  F  "  with  wood  posts  and  rail  and  gate. 

One  of  our  Ornamental  Fences  also  illustrated    with    other  fences,  ornamental  and  for  the 
farm.     Every   reader  of  this  Magazine  should   have  a  copy  of  our  Catalogue. 

Cut  out  this   Coupon  and  post  TO-DAY. 


Cyclone  Pty.   Ltd.,  459  Swanston  St.,  Melbourne. 

Please   send    me    copy    of    your   Cyclone    Catalogue,    post    free. 

Name ; 

Address 

R.O.R.  


Cyclone    Pty.    Ltd,, 

459    SWANSTON    ST.,    MELBOURNE. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  wken   writing  to  advertisers. 
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tme  reward  cf  conquest 


IN  Tv^E  DA>S  Or 

TME   ViKiNGS 


If 

u 

■■i , 


*'  CHairman'' 


I3Y    Odin     and    by    Thor,    'tis    a     fine     tobacco,    foretelling     the     joys     of    the 
^"^      great    Valhalla. 

After    war,    peace :      after    struggle,    rest  :      after    duty,    pleasure :      and,    withal,    is 
Chairman    to    add    the    charm    that    makes    content    complete. 

Cool    in    smoking,    fragrant  and    pleasurable   to    the    last    shred    it    pleases    truly 

and  it  pleases  well.  A  tobacco  for  the  gods  but,  for  our  weal,  for  the 
enjoyment   of   man. 

Hail  !    Chairman  !  !  

« 
*  CKairman,"     Medium,   Mild  and   Full   Strengths,   in   2  oz.   and   4  oz.   airtight 

tins   at   all   leading    tobacconists   in   Australia.      1  G   and   3  - 

"  CHairman  "   Cigarettes,    10   for  6cl. 

Manufactured  by  R.  J.  LEA.  Ltd.  MANCHESTER.  ENGLAND. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviews  when  writing  to  adverUser*. 
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Mental    Efficiency 


Mental  efficiency  is  superiorto,  and  governs  pliysical  strength 
and  brute  force  In  social  life,  in  the  mart,  in  the  of'ice,  in  the 
class  room,  in  the  World's  work  everywhere,  throughout  the 
wide  world,  it  commands  respect,  enforces  admiration  — and 
succeeds. 

Tlie  l*elman  System  of  Mind  and  Memory  Training  developes  the  memory, 
increases  the  power  of  concentration,  strengthens  the  \\\\\,  gives  clarity  of 
tliought  and  self-possession  in  ditticult  situations,  cultivates  organising  and 
directive  capacity — in  brief,  it  gives  all-round  mental  efficiency. 

No  matter  what  your  calling  or  where  you  live,  you  can  derive  ful 
benelit  from  the  Pelman  Course  of  Training.  Our  Method  of  Posta 
Tuition  is  full  and  complete. 


jUfc. .  :.^m^ 


The  Pelnian  System  of  Mind  and   Mrmory  Training 
winch   is  offered  to  the  Public  of  Australia    and    New 
Zealand,    is    the    same    in    every    particular    as    that 
through  whic  h 

HRH       THE     Pr?lNCE     OF     WaLFS 

Is  now  worl<ing,  and  which  has  the  commendation  of 
hundreds  of  Australians  and  New  Zealanders — your 
neighbours.  The  opinions  of  some  of  these  are 
given   in  our  book  "'Mind    and    Memory  Training  " 

TAUCHT     BV    POST 

The  Pelman  System  is  taught  by  post  in  12 
interesting  lessons.  It  takes  from  eight  to  ten 
weelis  to  complete  the  course-  Benefits  begin 
with  the  first  lebson,  and  the  interest  and  at- 
tention   are   maintained    throughout. 

W  ite  now  to  the  Secretary  for  Book,  "  Mind 
and  Memory  Training,"  which   is  posted  free. 


\m 


Cut    this   out    and    Post   Today 


To  the  Secretary  PELMAN  SCHOOL  OP  MIND 
AND  MEi\iORV.  23  Gloucester  House,  Mar- 
ket Street,  Melbourne. 

Please  send  your  free  hook,  "  Mind  and  Mem- 
ory  Training." 


Name.... 
.■Address. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Beviews  when   writing:  to  advertiserB. 
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28  Highest  Awards  were 
won  by  Talbot  Cars  in  open 
competition  in  6  weeks — 
proof  of  its  superior  speed 
and  power,  the  first  essentials 
of   an   efficient   touring   car. 


CLEMENT  TALBOT,  LTD. 

Automobile   Designeri  and    Engineers, 

Barlby  Road,  Ladbroke  Grove,   LONDON,  W. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER. 

We  will  send  to  any  part  of  the  world  a  copy 
of  our  illustrated  catalogue 

The 

Gift  Book  de  Luxe 

show^ing  a  comprehensive  range  of  Jewellery, 
Silverplate,  Watches,  Clocks,  Rings,  Ladies'  and 
Gentlemen's  Dressing  Cases,  Opera,  Field  and  Read- 
ing Glasses,  Barometers,  etc.,  etc.  We  can  offer 
remarkable  value,  and  a  selection  of  goods  to 
suit  the  taste  of  all. 


Bay    direct   from    the    manufacturers    who 
have  been   established  since  IS20. 


SPECIAL    NOTE.-  -We  can  supply  the  same 
class    articles    as   those    obtained  at    any    other  of 
the   leading   Jewellers  at    a    much    lower    price. 
Send  for  catalogue  TO-DAY  and  you  will  be  delighted. 

SUTHERLAND   &  HORNE, 

10  South  St.  Andrew  Street, 
EDINBURGH     -     -     SCOTLAND 


See  that  slot 


Registered 


Sound  Teeth 

ore  essential  to 


Good  Health 


and 


Good  Loohs 

JEWSBURY&  Brown's 

ORIENTAL 

TOOTH  Powder 

in  The  Perfect" 
Container 

6^  s.  \/- 


Ladv  desires 
a  pleasant  appear- 
ance   Wiitiont  Kood. 
sound  lecih  Ibe  mosi 
regular  features  fail  lo  | 
please.' 4>ul  ihe  plain- 
_  est  face  is  fteautif 
\    when  a  happy 
V    smile  displays 


tin 
to 


If   you    would    like  a' trial 
send      2      penny      stannps 

JEWSBURY    &.    BROWN 

Department  T 

Ardwick  Green,  MANCHESTER 


GET  MORE 

Business ! 


Our  ideas  will  help  you.     Why 
not  get  what  we  offer  ? 

No.  1.  The  Simplicity  Systems — 
The  Stock  Record. 

No.  2.  The  Simplicity  Systems — 
Costing  and  Estimating 
Records. 

No.  3.    Methods  of  Vertical  Filing. 

The  above  sent  post  free  on  application. 

Onr  Booklet,    "The   Uses  of   Card   Index  Signals," 
with  samples  of  signals,  sent  post  free  for  4d. 

TAPP    &   TOOTHILL    Ltd. 
27  Warwick  Lane,  E.G. 
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A  XMAS  PRESENT 
THAT  EDICATES 
AND  PLEASES. 

Home 


Cinematogra 


Everything  Necessary,   excepting  only  the   Screen,   for  a  Successful  Picture  Show  in  your 
Drawing-room,   is  in  the  Machine  as  the  girl  is  holding  it, 

Pathe's  Home  Cinematogfraph. 

Makes  its  own  light.  Fig.  i6  is  a  small  magneto.  As  the  handle  that 
projects  the  picture  is  turned,  sufficient  light  is  produced  in  the  magneto 
to  throw  a  moving  picture  of  startling  distinctness  on  the  screen.  Any- 
one in  any  pface,  town  or  country,  can  have  Moving  Pictures  in  the  Home 
without  the  use  of  gas,  electric  lis"ht,  or  oil.  No  outside  light  is 
necessary.     You  cannot  get   this  advantage  in  any  other  cinematograph. 

The   Films  will   not  burn. 

Pathe  Films  are  non-inflammable.  There  is  absolutely  no  danger.  In 
Victoria  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  charge  no  extra  premium 
if  a  Pathe  Home  Cinematograph  is  in  the  home.  You  cannot  get  this 
advantag-e    in    any   other   cinematograph. 

Large  choice  of  Films  in  Pathe's  Circulating  Library  not  obtainable 

for  any  other  cinematograph. 


AGENTS  . 

"  VICTORIA:  HoincCiDeiiiatograph&  Agency  Pty.  Ltd.,  Rail- 
way Buildings,  Flinders-st.,  Melbourne.  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
C.  W.  Eraser  &  Co.,  139  York-st.,  Sydney.  QUEENSLAND 
Birch  &  Carroll,  Edward-st..  Brisbane.  WEST  AUSTRALIA. 
Optical  &  Photo.  Supplies  Co..  672  Hay-st.,  Perth.  SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA  :  Hayward  &  Hayward,  16  Bower  Buildings, 
Charles-st.,  Adelaide.  TASMANIA  :  S.  Spurling  &  Son,  93 
Brisbane-sf.,  Launceston.  NEW  ZEALAND  :  Harringtons(N.Z.) 
Ltd.,  42  Waiis-sl.,  Wellington.  G.  R.  Foreman  &  Co.,  Napier. 
F.  C.  Wade  &  Co.,  Greymouth.  Wilkins  &  Field  Hardware 
Co.  Ltd.,  Nelson.  The  New  Zealand  Farmers'  Co-operative 
Association,  Canterbury.  Patterson  &  Barr  Ltd.,  Dunedin 
(for  Otago).  Arts  &  Crafts  Depot,  Masterton.  Andrew 
Ltd.,  Wanganui. 

PATHE  FRERES  (of  Paris), 
251a    Pitt    Street,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


CUT  THIS  OUT  AND  SEND  TO-DAY 
to  the  Agent  in  your  State. 


Please    send     me    particulars    of    Pathe's 
Home    Cinematograph. 


Name. 


Address. 
33 


Thank  you   lor   mentioning   the   Review   ot   Reviews  when  wriiimg   to  advertreers. 
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"A  GOOD  DIGESTION 


*» 


sssss^^^^ 


m 


m 


This  excellent  wish  maybe  realised  by  taking  the  •Allcnburys  Diet  which  affords  ar  (deal 
food  lor  those  of  weakened  or  temporarily  impaired  digestion.  Prepareo  from  rich  miik  and 
whole  wheat -the    two  vital    food    elements   combined    in    a    partially    predigesied    form. 


MADE    IN  A   MINUTE 


add   boiling  water  only. 


ALLEN  &HANBURYS  LTD. 

LONDON,    ENGLAND 

and    (y/larket    Street.    Sydney 


m 


B 


The  surest  way    to   secure   genuine    Scottish    Woollen 

Goods  19  to 

Trade  Direct  with  the  Pitlochry  Mills 

We  have  the  reputation  and  experience  of  75  years 
behind  us.     We  supply 


TWEEDS  BLAN'KETS.  REAL  SHETLAND 

MERGES  SCOTCH  LAMBS'  HOSIERY. 

HOMESPUNS  WOOL  HOSIERY.    WORSTEDS. 

TARTANS.  VICUNAS. 

PLAIDS.  RUGS.  WRAPS.  &  SHAWLS.  Eic. 
Special  Tailoring  Department. 

Proofs  of  Excellence:  ^on^o.-r-   ■•  tr      ».    ■    j    i       it. 

OSP.ORSE.      Her  .\Jajcniyhast:cpl 

BALMURiL.     ■■  The  Qiiccti  isvcry         fourteen    Riitls.       ion  sent  a   nice 

mneh  p!c,t\ett  \eif!i  the  rues."  selection." 

Plca<e  write  for  Price  List  and  Patterns,      A  postcard  will  s  jfficc.     We 
can  reach  you  anyuhere. 

A.  &  J.  MACNAUGHTON,  Pitlochry,  SCOTLAND 


Foreign  and   Colon  a!  enauines 


riled. 


PLATE 

.■iO  pieces  60/- 
cr  IVORY,  Al  PLATE 


from 

Mr.  J.  S.  CHEETUAM 

DEPT.  R. 
iEstab.  I  MO.) 


CHESTS 

Send  Stiimt-i  A)f  Sample 
Arliclt 

Single  1  or  \  <loz5.  supplied 

HAVELOCK  WORKS, 
C^  Younf  Street,  SHEFFIELD 


PEDIGREES  &  ARMS    i£nalish  J  Foi^dgn). 

.Mr.  Culletou  traces  pedigrees  of  middle  class  as  well  as 
anded  families,  with  proofs  from  public  records.  Upon 
ais  collection  of  references  to  Pedigree*  and  Arm b 
£10,000  have  been  spent  during  70  years. 

Enquiry  letters  ansxvered  without  charge. 
_EO  CULLETON,  92  Piccadilly,  London. 


Benger's  Food  is  specially  prepared  to 
build  up  the  weakened  digestive  system, 
and  to  promote  a  high  state  of  bodily 
nutrition  while  doing  so. 

It  is  the  only  food  enabling  rest  and  regulated  exercise  to 
be  given  to  the  digestive  functions. 

Benger  s  Food  is  not  a  predigested  food,  nor  does  it  con- 
tain dried  milk.  It  is  made  with  fresh  milk,  and  forms  a 
dainty  and  delicious  cream,  with  a  delicate  biscuit  flavour. 


is  for  Infants,  Invalids  and  the  Aged,  and  all  whose  digestive 
powers  have  become  weakened  by  illness  or  indisposition. 

A  full  descriptive  bool^Iet  may  be  obtaini^d  post  free  from 

BENGER'S    FOOD,    LIMITED,   Otter    Works,   MANCHESTER. 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

NEW  YORK  (U.S.A.) :  92.  William  Street,         8TDNET  (N.S.W.) :  117,  Pitt  Street. 

Ca.n'ADIAN  Agents;  ^ational  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.,  Ltd..  34.  St  tiabrielSt..  MO.N'IKEAL, 

anU  bmiiches  throughout  CANADA. 
Hi  42 
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The  perfect  temper 
of  the  gold  nib,  the 
s  mooth  last  ing 
iridium  point  which 
imparts  a  velvet 
touch,  and  the 
"ladder"  feed  that 
ensures  an  even 
flow  of  mk  always 
— •  these  features 
have  popularised 
the"Swan."  Why 
not  buy  a  "  Swan" 
and  secure  im- 
munity from  all 
writmg  troubles  ) 

Prices 

from 


10  6 


REVIEW    UF    REVIEWS, 


Vll. 


A  point  for  every 
hand. 

We     maintJim     in 
perfect  order. 

l.very       "  Swan  " 
IS  guaranteed. 

All  Stationers  sell 
■'  Swans." 

^clO  Catalogue 
free     on    i^quc^l 

Mabic,Todd&Co. 

78  \  80  High  Holborn 
London^   W  C. 

And  Branch^* 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  the  Review  of  Reviewe  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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LOOK 
HERE 
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INVEST     in     a 

"Bill  a  boner" 

Windmill      Water 

Supply       Installi- 

tion — you'll   never 

regret  it.    "Billa-       — ^^^— — — 

bong"  Australian - 

made  mills,  pumps,  etc.,  are  made  of 
quality  materials,  and.  "svell  constructed. 
Only  a  quality  macfhine  can  give  long 
service.  Don't  be  penny  w-i.se  and 
pounds  foolish — a  poor  quality  mill  is 
dear  at  any  price.  Send  for  (Catalogue 
and  Prices  to-day,  ajid  see  hon-  reason- 
able the  price  of  a  really  good  mifl  is. 


,oHN  DANKS 


^&SON 

Prop'y    M^Jr\.L'%  AVw>  Limited 
391  =  403   BOURKE  ST.,  MliLB. 
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te 


I  Advise  You 

to  take  for  that  Indigestion, 
Flatulence  or  Acidity  a  daily 
dose  of 


iiiiiiiiiAi 


Do  not  tamper  with  your  delicate 
digestive  organs  by  seeking  relief  in  drugs. 
Drugs  are  merely  palliatives  and  do  not  remove 
the  cause  of  indigestion. 

Bragg's  Charcoal  absorbs  the  impurities  set  up 
in  the  process  of  digestion  and  passes  them 
out  of  the  system.  Unlike  drugs  it  is  never 
assimilated — cannot  harm  you — and  the  dose 
will    not    need    to    be    continuously     increased. 

Sold  by   all   Chemisti    and   Slorea.     Poicder,   21- 
and  41-   per  bollte ;  Bhcuits.    1/-    21-   and  4/- 
pc    tin;   CapsuUt,    21-   per  box;    Lozenget, 
\l\\  per  box. 

SEND  THIS 
COUPON 

(enclose  3d.  postage)  \ 
address  for  Samples 
five     different     forms 
which  Bragg's  Charcoal 
may     be     pleasantly 
administered. 


n-c-n 


"  The  Finest  Review  in  the  English  Language."— Arnold  Bennett. 


The  One  Indispensable  Periodical  for   Colonial  Readers. 


WHY? 


Dc  ca  a<y 


IT     IS     ALIVE! 


"Even  the  most  prejndifed  ol)server  of  the  progress  of  periodical  literature  must  admit 
that  '  The  English  Review  '  is  the  most  distinctive  achievement  of  its  kind  in  recent  years. 
'  The  English  Review  '  began  in  1908,  and  I  need  not  apologise  to  other  periodicals  if  I  say 
that  not  one  has  to  its  credit  so  distinguished  a  list  of  contributors;  the  very  names  of 
these  contributors  alone  is  sufficient  argument  in  favour  of  the  high  position  '  Tlie  English 
Review"  takes  among  modern  periodicals.  But  that  is  not  all;  were  'The  English  Review' 
dependent  only  upoij,  pmiuent  names  it  would  receive  small  praise  from  me.  The  feeding 
of  any  publication  with  the  work  of  merely  'eminent'  writers  is  the  easiest  form  of  editing, 
a  species  of  mandarinism,  but  contemptible  and  futile,  because  it  sets  a  limit  to  new  literary 
expression.  Far  from  being  such  blind  worshippers  of  the  mandarin  in  literature,  the  editors 
of  ■  The  English  Review  '  have  always  been  ready  to  print  the  best  work  of  the  rising 
generation.     'The  English  Review '  is  undoubtedly  the  most  vital  and  the  most  modern  of  better  type  periodicals. 

"  It  is  alive  because  its  editor  is  courageoua  ei.uugh  to  give  responsible  writers  the 
freedom  of  honest  e.xpression,  and  for  that  reason  alone,  in  this  age  of  shoddy  thought  and 
imitation  morality.  '  Tlie  English  Review  '  not  only  deserves,  but,  1  trust,  gets  the  support 
of  all  lovers  of  what  is  clean  and  vigorous  in  modern  thought.  '  The  English  Review  '  is 
the  expression  of  this  newer  and  saner  view  of  life;  it  represents  the  highest  interests  of 
both  literature  and  freedom— tha't  publication  has  committed  no  enormity  of  frankness,  it 
has  just  had  the  courage  to  print  the  sort  of  thi*igs  that  are  being  discussed  in  every 
literary  society,  in  every  group  of  intelligent  people,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  civilised  world.'' — Uolhrook  Jackson. 
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How  to 
Remain 
Vigorous 
and  Healthy. 


Brace  up  your  system, 
invigorate  your  circulation, 
and  you'll  build  up  a  suffi- 
cient reserve  of  energy  to 
retain  vigorous  health. 

My  svstem  of  HEALTH 
EXBRCfSES,  TAUGHT 
BY  POST,  secures  greatest 
benefits  with  least  expendi- 
ture of  effort  and  time. 
You  see,  they're  scientific 
movements  that  go  straight 
to  the  right  spot.  Every 
motion  benefits.  Every 
necessary  movement  is 
there.  Everything  useless 
it  out  out. 

No  apparatus  of  any 
kind  is  requireil.  All  that 
you  need  is  elbow  room. 

Under  such  favourable  conditions  progress  is  naturally  rapid,  and  good 
results  permanently  secured. 

See  how  these  men  have  benefited:  — 

'■  I  am  pleased  to  report  I  am  getting  on  splendidly  and  am  feeling  better  in 
every    way,   since   I   started   your   Course."  — O.H.,    Dunedin,    N.Z. 

"  I  have  now  finished  my  second  month's  Course,  and  can  say  that  I  never  felt 
better.  Nothing  pleases  me  more  than  going  through  your  exercises.  My  chest 
is  36  inches  as  against  33^  when  I  started,  and  I  have  put  on  8  lbs.  in   weight." 

— B.M.,    Gunnedah.    N.SW. 

"  I  must  say  I  have  improved  wonderfully  in  health  and  spirits  since  starting 
your  Course.  I  have  gained  nearlv  half  a  stone  in  weight,  and  I  feel  better  than 
ever."  — T.J.H..    Tolga.    Q. 

And  only  fifteen  minutes'  daily  exercise  secured  these  magnificent  results. 
Isn't  is  convincing  evidence  of  the  great  merit  of  my  in.struction — of  the  wonder- 
ful benefits  you  can  secure  also? 

Write  for  my  handsomely  illustrated  48-page  booklet.  "  Health  and  Strength 
from  Self-Culture."  It  gives  full  information,  cost  of  tuition,  etc.  Please 
send  three  Australian   penny  stamps  for  postage. 

REG.   L.   ("SNOWY")   BAKER, 
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I  Can  Make  You  a  Convincing  Speaker 

says  this  man,  GRENVILLE  KLEISER.     Will  you  give  him 
the  opportunity  ? 
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— that  wafts  through  the  warmth  of  a  sultry 
day  like  the  breaking  spray  of  a  wave — cool- 
ness that  cheers  repose,  or  braces  to  neces- 
sary '.vork — ^is  brought,  to  us  by  air  that 
moves. 

On  thj  surface  of  the  sea  or  in  open  coun- 
try where  the  air  is  unhampered,  we  may 
feel  the  lift  of  this  movement.  Shut  away 
behind  housa  walls  or  office  walls  we  havo 
good  reason  to  weloome  the  faithful  help 
of  Electricity,  which  performs  one  of  its 
most  agreeable  services  to  mankind  throagii 
the  medium  of  the  electric  fan 

The  U-E  ELECTRIC  FAN  is  the  result 
of  twenty  years  of  experience  in  finding 
methods  of  doing  things  the  best  way.  It 
has  the  oscillating  motion  that  most  natui'- 
ally  and  eflFectively  distributes  the  air  move- 
ments. 

It  is  so  scientifically  built  as  to  parts,  so 
perfectly  balanced  as  to  avoiding  vibration. 
chat  its  endurance  assures  a  lifetime  of 
service. 

Add  to  this  efflciency  its  Economy — it  can 
be  ran  from  six  to  eight  hours  for  one  penny 
— and  you  have  described   the  G-E  fan. 

Obtainable   from — 

The  AUSTRALIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO., 

C  o  QUEEN  and  LITTLE  COLLINS   STREETS. 

MELBOURNE,  and 

217  CLARENCE  STREET,  SYDNEY 

You    are    cordially  invited   to    inspect   our  large  and 

up-to-date  tiectrical  Showrooms 
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THE    PROGRESS    OF   THE    WORLD. 


Home  Rule. 

Mr.    Asquith    has    declared    himself 
ready   to   exchange  views   and   sugges- 
tions free,  frank  and  without  prejudice 
with  the  opponents  of  Home  Rule.    The 
Nationalists     have     stated     that     they 
would    be   willing    to    grant    any    com- 
promise   which    preserved    the    funda- 
mental   principle   of   a   United   Ireland 
tuider  a  separate  Parliament  in  Dublin. 
But  the  anti-Home  Rulers  sulk  in  their 
tents  and  demand  a  dissolution  on  the 
principle  of  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose! 
In    view     of     the     contention     of     the 
Unionists  that  Home  Rule  was  never  a 
■question    before   the   electors,    it    is    in- 
teresting   to    recall    Lord    Lansdowne's 
statement    before   the    December,    1910, 
-election.     He  insisted  that  Mr.  Asquith 
made    it    perfectly    clear    that    if    the 
Liberals  won  they  would — (i)  pass  the 
Parliament  Bill,  and  then  (2)  use  it  to 
l^ass  an  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill.     That  is 
why  he  urged  the  electors  not  to  vote 
Liberal.        The      large     majority      Mr. 
Asquith  obtained  showed  that  the  elec- 
tors of  England.   Scotland  and  Wales 
believed  in  Home  Rule  for  Ireland.    The 
agitation  in  LTster  is  somewhat  exag- 
gerated,   and    the    Orangemen    of    the 
North,   whose  business   is   largely  with 


the  Catholics  of  the  South,  will  never 
risk  being  ruined  in  an  attempt  to  avert 
an  hypothetical  danger.  Let  them  fight 
after  the  scheme  is  in  working  order,  if 
they  find  they  are  unfairly  treated.  If 
their  case  were  just  they  would  find  stal- 
wart supporters  everywhere.  To  fight 
before  the  carefully-thought-out  safe- 
guards of  the  minority  provided  in  the 
Bill  have  been  proved  inadequate  is  un- 
thinkable. The  door  for  compromise  is 
still  open,  and  will  be  for  another  year, 
as  Home  Rule  will  not  be  enforced  until 
1915- 

Armament  Manufacturers  and  War. 

There  is  an  immense  temptation  for 
armament  manufacturers  and  army  con- 
tractors to  induce  Governments  to  em- 
bark on  additional  expenditure  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  This  has  been 
well  demonstrated  by  the  saving  on  a 
solitary  item,  supplied  to  the  British 
Army,  by  the  elimination  of  the  middle- 
man. Owing  to  some  corruption  scan- 
dals in  connection  with  contracts  the 
War  Office  decided  to  purchase  wheat 
in  bulk  from  the  importers  direct  in- 
stead of  through  the  middlemen  as 
hitherto.  The  result  was  a  saving  of 
;^6o,ooo  this  year  !     If  all  the  ordinance 
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they  killed.  The  people  in  Zabern, 
where  the  incident  occurred,  promptl\- 
resented  this  and  vented  their  feelings 
by  insulting  the  officers  quartered  in  the 
town.  Strained  relations  between  mili- 
tary and  civil  authorities  naturally  fol- 
lowed. The  subject  was  brought  up  in 
the  Reichstag,  and  a  stormy  debate  en- 
sued. The  Social  Democrats  brought 
in  a  vote  of  censure  which  they  carried 
b\-  a  large  majority  (293  to  54).  The 
whole  affair  brought  out  the  overbearing- 
ways  of  the  Prussian  officers,  and  also 
showed  the  rising"  resentment  in  Ger- 
many against  military  domination.  The 
Chancellor,  Bethmann  Mollweg,  did  not 
resign,  but  the  attitude  of  the  Reichstag 
resulted  in  the  Kaiser  intervening  him- 
self and  siding  with  the  Stadthalter 
Count  Wedel,  who  condemned  the  action 
of  the  militarx'.  Ihe  garrison  of  Zabern 
was  sent  off  nonnnallx'  on  maiKruvres, 
actually  in  disgrace,  to  the  dreary  bar- 
racks of  Hagenau  in  Alsace.  It  is  a 
cheering  sign  that  Germans  as  a  whole 
will  no  longer  tolerate  an}-thing"  likeh' 
to  lead  to  complications  with  France. 
The  incident  shows,  too,  that  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  military  hierarchy  is  pass- 
ing. 

The  Balkans. 

Peace  between  Turke}"  and  Greece  was 
signed  on  November  12th.  Wild  re 
criminations  are  being  indulged  in 
amongst  the  Bulgarians.  King  Ferdin 
and  is  said  to  have  compelled  General 
Savoff  to  attack  the  Servians.  The 
general  at  first  refused,  but  under  threat 
of  death,  complied.  Dr.  Daneff  had 
previously  told  lum  to  demobolise 
at  once,  as  Bulgaria  liad  agreed 
to  accept  the  Tsar's  arbitration. 
There  may  be  some  trutli  in  t!ie 
story,  but  as  his  enemies  are  en- 
deavouring' to  force  bcrdinand  to 
abdicate,  it  might  ecjual])'  well  be  pure 
invention.  No  real  explanation  of  Bui 
garia's  sudden  attack  has  \Tt  been  forth- 


coming. Turkey  is  giving  British  firms 
extensive  orders  for  dockyards  and 
floating  docks.  England  is  obtaining 
considerable  concessions  from  Turkey 
in  Arabia  and  Asia  Minor,  and  secures 
control  of  the  international  company 
which  will  develop  the  navigation  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  The  famous 
Kiamil  Pasha  died  on  November  14th, 
aged  90.  Four  times  Grand  Vizier,  he 
was  notable  for  his  hatred' of  corruption 
and  his  friendl}-  attitude  towards  Eng- 
land. Fie  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  where 
he  died. 

Atrocities. 

Terrible  accusations  hav^e  been  made 
bv  the  contestants  in  the  Balkans.     Cor- 


IN    MEMORY    OP    THE    "BATTLE    OP    THE 

NATIONS":     GERMANYS  GREAT 

VOLKERSCHLAOHTDENKMAL. 

The  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Leipzig  -  where 
Napoleon  was  beaten  by  the  allied  forces  of 
Prussia,  Russia,  Austria  and  Sweden — was  cele- 
brated at  Leijizig  on  October  18,  when  the  great 
VolkerschlachtdeTiknial  was  dedicated  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Kaiser,  the  King  of  Saxony,  and 
nearly  all  the  otlier  crowned  heads  of  the  German 
Empire.  Everything  about  the  memorial  is  sym- 
bolical of  i)ower  and  brute  strength — of  "  blood 
and  iron  "  from  the  massive  proportions  of  the 
granite  monument  itself  -tiiough  squat  in  appear- 
ance it  is  300  feet  in  height -to  the  gigantic  figure 
of  St.  Michael  at  the  base  and  the  huge  mailed 
warriors  8upi)ortiiig  the  roof.  It  has  cost  £300,000 
to  erect. 
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Simplicissimus.']  [Munich. 

EUROPE    TO    TURKEY. 
"  There,    there,    you    will    get    back    your    for- 
ti-ess;    but   for   heaven's   sake,    be   friendly   now." 

respondents  and  travellers  have  also  as- 
serted that  the  atrocities  committed  were 
awful.  Confirmation  of  the  worst  that 
has  been  said  is  now  forthcoming  from 
Professor  S.  Train  Button,  the  American 
representative  on  the  International  Com- 
mission to  investigate  the  conduct  of  the 
second  Balkan  war.  He  says  that  "  the 
half  has  not  been  told."  When  the  re- 
port does  come  out  "  the  world  will 
stand  aghast  that  such  things  could 
happen  in  the  twentieth  century. 
The  world  will  be  amazed  that  nations 
calling  themselves  Christians  could, 
either  through  anger  or  greed,  commit 
such  barbarities  on  their  fellow-men." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  those  who 
glorify  war  will  be  able  to  spare  time 
to  peruse  the  report.  It  should  dampen 
their  ardour.  It  must  advance  the  cause 
of  international  peace  by  setting  forth 
the  actual  wreck  and  ruin  of  all  unneces- 
sary war.  "  There  has  not  been  a  war," 
says  Professor  Button,  "  in  the  last  200 
years  where  the  combatants  fought  with 
such  ferocity.    The  warring  powers  used 


every   known   process  of  extermination 
and  devastation  to  rend  each  other." 

Serbo-Creek  Methods. 

The  methods  employed  by  Servia  and 
Greece  in  "  settling  "  the  Bulgarian  dis- 
tricts of  Macedonia  they  have  taken 
are  reminiscent  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
make  those  of  Turkey  seem  mild  and 
gentle  in  comparison.  The  Bulgarian 
Church  has  been  totally  suppressed,  and 
the  Bishops  and  teachers  have  been  ex- 
pelled. Whole  villages  have  been 
burned  down  and  their  inhabitants 
driven  headlong  across  the  frontier  into 
Bulgaria.  They  lose  everything,  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  redress.  Servia 
and  Greece  are,  to  quote  Mr.  Massing- 
ham,  achieving  with  entire  impunity 
masterpieces  of  oppression  which  the 
Turks  at  their  worst  did  not  dare  to  at- 
tempt. The  Greeks  have  still  some  300 
Bulgaro  -  Macedonian  prisoners  in 
Salonica,  arrested  for  no  crime  save 
their  nationality,  and  many  thousands 
more  are  scattered  in  the  prisons  of  the 


Kladderadatscli.}  fBerlin 

THE  UNLUCKY  NAPOLEON  OP  THE  BALKANS. 
"  What  a  poor  kind  of  a  cock  I  am,  when  that 
rascal  has  stolen  njy  three  finest  tail  feathers." 
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isles.     The  Servian   Coercion   Act  is   a 

curiosity    of    inventive    severity.  One 

should   doubt   if   anything   like  it  was 

ever  compiled   by   a    State   which  pro- 
fessed to  be  civilised. 

Indians  in  South  Africa. 

A  serious  situation  has  developed  in 
South  Africa  owing  to  the  discrimina- 
tion against  Indians  in  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  and  the  poll  tax  of  60s.  This 
is  levied  only  on  Indians  not  under  in- 
denture. As  a  protest  against  the  action 
of  the  Union  Government,  Indians  in 
Natal  have  struck  work.  Serious  dis- 
turbances followed,  the  coolies  in  man)' 
cases  overpowering  the  police  sent  to 
preserve  order.  As  the  mines  and  sugar- 
cane fields  are  worked  entirely  bv 
Indian  labour,  industry  in  Natal  is  at  a 
standstill.  Allegations  of  shooting  and 
flogging  to  coerce  the  Indians  to  work 
have  been  freely  made.  These  accusa- 
tions are  indignantly  denied  by  Lord 
Gladstone.  Until  order  is  restored,  and 
the  men  resume  work,  the  Union 
Government  absolutely  refuses  to  dis- 
cuss the  grievances  of  the  Indians. 
There  are  over  120,000  in  Natal  alone. 

India's  Attitude. 

Great  indignation  has  been  shown  in 
India.  At  many  meetings  resolutions 
urging  Imperial  interference  were 
passed,  and  the  treatment  of  their  fel- 
low-countrymen in  South  Africa  has 
given  the  opportunity  of  raising  the 
whole  question  of  the  restrictions  en- 
forced against  Indians  in  the  various 
Dominions.  They  demand  proper 
treatment  as  fellow-subiects  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  a  bitter  feeling  against  Aus- 
tralia's action  in  refusing  to  allow  an}' 
Indians  to  enter  her  borders  was  shown. 
Lord  Hardinge  is  strong!)-  in  sympathy 
with  the  Natal  Indians  in  their  resist- 
ance to  "  invidious  and  unjust  laws." 
He  regretted  the  impossibility  of  being 


THE  LATE  SIR  RICHARD  SOLOMON, 
South  Africa's  High  Commissioner  in  London- 
able  to  make  South  Africa  seriously 
feel  India's  indignation.  To  bring  the 
matter  home,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
Indians  should  leave  Natal  en  masse. 
If  they  did  so,  the  country  would  be 
ruined.  The  official  attitude  of  the 
Imperial  Government  was  indicated  by 
Lord  Crewe,  in  giving  a  reply  to  a  de- 
putation from  the  All  Indian  South 
African  League,  which  demanded  Bri- 
tish intervention  to  secure  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  Indians  throughout  the 
Empire.  In  the  interests  of  Imperial 
solidarity  he  deprecated  anyone  menac- 
ing South  Africa.  Statements  about 
flogging,  etc.,  need  not  be  implicitly  be- 
lieved, though  there  was  clearly  ground 
for  enquiry.  South  African  ministers 
were  honestly  anxious  to  see  the  laws 
humanely  administered.  Evidently 
South  Africa  is  to  be  allowed  to  settle 
the  matter  as  she  likes.  If  India  ever 
became  a  self-governing  Dominion,  the 
position  of  her  nationals  within  the  Em- 
pire would  be  a  very  serious  problem. 
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The  Split  in  South  Africa. 

South  Africa  has  been  hardly  hit 
lately.  Only  two  months  ago  we  had 
to  chronicle  the  death  of  Mr.  Sauer. 
During  November  Sir  Richard  Solo- 
mon, High  Commissioner  in  London, 
and  Mr.  A.  Fischer,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, passed  away.  Sir  Richard  had  a 
distinguished  career  in  South  Africa 
before  going  to  London  to  represent  the 
Transvaal,  in  1907.  He  was  legal  ad- 
viser to  Lord  Kitchener,  and  later  At- 
torney-General of  the  Transvaal.  He 
was  born  and  educated  at  Cape  Town. 
Mr.  Fischer  was  also  born  in  Cape  Town 
in  the  same  year  (1850).  After  the  war 
he  became  Premier  of  the  Orange  River 
Colony.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Boer  side  before  then.  His  death  fur- 
ther weakens  General  Botha's  Ministry. 
It  was  hoped  that  a  reconciliation  would 
be  effected  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  General  Hertzog  at  the  National 
Congress  of  the  Afrikander  Party.  The 
breach  appears  to  have  become  wider 
instead.  The  famous  General  De  Wet 
proposed  that  ex-President  Steyn  should 
be  elected  leader.  General  Botha  sug- 
gested that  the  dispute  be  submitted  to 
a  commission  of  seven  members.  The 
latter  proposal  was  accepted.  The  Com- 
mission ."ailed  in  its  mission,  and  Hert- 
zog and  De  Wet  finally  seceded  from 
the  Congress,  accompanied  by  all  the 
Free  State  delegates,  90  in  number. 
The  131  delegates  who  remained  con- 
firmed General  Botha  in  the  leadership. 
The  seceders  will  form  a  new  party, 
which  will  force  Botha  into  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  present  opposition,  led  by 
Sir  T.  W'.  Smartt. 

Mexico. 

President  Wilson  still  steadfastly  re- 
fuses to  recognise  General  Huerta  as 
President  of  Mexico,  and  insists  upon 
his  retiring  before  the  United  States 
will   resume   diplomatic   relations   with 


heT  neighbour.  Were  it  not  for  the 
stand  taken  by  the  United  States  it  is 
probable  that  Huerta  would  win 
through.  He  seems  to  be  somewhat  the 
same  stamp  of  man  as  Porfirio  Diaz, 
that  is,  a  man  who  has  little  regard  for 
individuals  who  oppose  his  march  to 
power.  Mexico,  it  is  true,  became  an 
orderly  community  under  the  Diaz 
regime.  Before  his  time  every  election 
was  the  occasion  of  a  revolution,  and  at 
times  a  state  of  anarchy  reigned.  The 
iron-handed  dictator  crushed  the  nation 
he  ruled  over.  He  found  it  a  land  of 
peasant  proprietors.  He  left  it  a  land 
of  serfs.  Madero,  an  idealist,  headed 
the  revolt  of  the  enslaved  peons  and 
captured  the  Government  and  deposed 
Diaz.  In  the  ruthless  strife  that  fol- 
lowed, there  was  no  room  for  a  scholar 
and  thinker  like  Madero,  and  he  was 
speedily  removed.  Huerta  employs  the 
Diaz  methods,  and  again  the  crushed 
peons  have  risen  under  Carranza,  also 
a  man  of  learning,  but  without  the 
scruples  which  hampered  Madero.  Un- 
doubtedly President  Wilson  sees  in 
Huerta  a  man  who  would  be  dictator, 
and  would  continue  the  terrible 
methods  of  Diaz,  under  whom  self- 
government  ceased  to  exist.  The  un- 
fortunate thing  is  that  the  Diaz  system 
appears  to  be  the  only  one  which  will 
insure        tranquility.  Constitutional 

methods  at  present  result  always  in 
civil  strife.  The  action  of  France  in 
following  the  lead  of  the  United  States 
has  undoubtedly  crippled  Huerta,  who 
had  counted  upon  loans  from  the  Paris 
market  to  carry  him  through.  Although 
Lord  Cowdray,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
his  rivals,  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
on  the  other,  declare  that  they  are  not 
influencing  the  present  strife,  it  is  in- 
evitable that  the  financial  war  between 
them  which  started  in  the  time  of  Diaz 
must  force  them  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
struggle  now.     American  papers  accuse 
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Mucha.:\  THE    EASTERN    PARIS.        [Warsaw. 

To  whom  will   Japan   give   the   apple   (China) — 
to  England,  Germany,  or  Russia? 

British  capitalists  of  supporting 
Huerta,  possibly  to  justify  the  Stan- 
dard Oil  in  helping  the  Constitu- 
tionalists. 


Yuan   Shih-Kai,    Dictator. 

The  new  President  of  China  has 
speedily  proved  Sun  Yat-Sen  and  the 
revolutionists  right.  They  asserted  that 
Yuan  would  make  himself  dictator,  and 
destroy  that  self-government  to  secure 
which  the  whole  movement,  result- 
ing in  the  overthrow  of  the  Emperor 
had  been  planned.  One  of  his  first 
acts  as  President  was  to  deprive  300 
members  of  Parliament  of  their  seats, 
thus  wiping  out  the  Opposition  alto- 
gether. Not  content  with  this,  a  few 
days  later  he  suspended  Parliament  en- 
tirely. Ultimately  it  is  to  be  reorgan- 
ised— says  Yuan !  Until  it  is  he  has 
formed  an  administrative  conference, 
composed  of  some  70  members,  dele- 
gates from  the  provinces,  and  his  own 
nominees.  Naturally  the  advanced  party 
are  not  represented,  but  the  wily  Yuan 
has  nominated  many  officials  of  the  old 
regime.  Japan  expresses  herself  as 
greatly  dissatisfied  at  his  action.     Sun 


Yat-Sen  is  in  the  Mikado's  kingdom, 
and  evidently  Japanese  statesmen  con- 
sider it  advantageous  to  support  him. 
For  favours  to  come? 

The  New  Hebrides. 

The  fate  of  the  New  Hebrides  is 
hanging  in  the  balance.  Mr.  F.  H.  L. 
Paton  asserts  that  he  has  private  infor- 
mation from  an  absolutely  reliable 
source  that  the  British  Government  con- 
templates making  an  arrangement  with 
France  which  will  give  the  French  en- 
tire control  over  the  islands.  It  is  em- 
phatically denied  that  any  negotiations 
at  all  have  yet  been  entered  into  over 
the  New  Hebrides.  That  is  no  doubt 
true,  but  does  not  prove  Mr.  Paton's 
informant  incorrect.  Unless  Australia 
shows  herself  really  anxious  to  take 
over  the  control  of  the  islands, 
the  temptation  to  settle  a  constant 
source  of  worry  by  clearing  out 
altogether  will  naturally  be  strong 
at  home.  From  the  Australian 
point  of  view,  they  have  considerable 
strategic  importance,  but  from  the 
British  they  are  neither  of  commercial 
nor  imperial  value.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  any  negotiations  between  the  two 
countries  Australia  will  be  represented. 
It  is  of  no  avail  asking  Great  Britain  to 
arrange  with  France  to  give  up  her  co»- 
trol  unless  we  are  prepared  to  make  con- 
siderable financial  sacrifices  ourselves. 

The  Territorials. 

Many  have  been  the  changes  in  the 
voluntary  forces  of  Great  Britain.  The 
volunteers  were  succeeded  by  the  Terri- 
torials, and  these  in  turn  have  been  often 
reorganised.  At  present  they  have  an 
actual  strength  of  270,000.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  reconstruct  them  into  a 
Second  Line  Army  with  a  much  lower 
war  establishment.  This  army  will  con- 
sist of  some  150,000  men,  and  there  will 
be  in  addition  garrison  or  coast  fortress 
troops  50,000  strong.    On  the  whole,  de- 
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spite  the  violent  attacks  on  the  system 
by  conscriptionists  like  Lord  Roberts, 
the  Territorials  have  proved  far  more 
efficient  than  the  old  Volunteers.  One 
of  Lord  Roberts'  criticisms  of  them  was 
that  they  had  not  enough  training. 
Actually  they  have  more  than  our  citizen 
forces  here,  and  the  discipline  is  certainly 
quite  as  good.  Lord  Haldane  recently 
expressed  strong  opposition  to  every 
form  of  compulsory  service.  If  intro- 
duced in  England  an  enormous  number 
of  officers  would  have  to  be  provided, 
and  they  were  not  to  be  found.  To  en- 
deavour to  provide  for  every  contin- 
gency wovild  mean  national  bankruptcy. 
Australian  experience  will  confirm  him 
in  this. 

New  Zealand   Defence. 

Since  his  visit  home,  Colonel  Allen, 
N.Z.  Minister  of  Defence,  has  been  en- 
gaged in  preparing  a  Naval  Bill,  which 


provides  for  the  local  disposal  of  the 
^100,000  at  present  voted  annually  to 
the  British  Navy.  He  pointed  out  that 
his  proposals  were  more  Imperial  than 
are  Australia's.  New  Zealand  officers 
and  men  were  not  limited  in  career,  and 
under  the  bill  the  New  Zealand  naval 
force  passed  automatically  under  the 
control  of  the  British  Government  on 
the  outbreak  of  war.  None  of  her  ships 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  Australia. 
These  ships  are  apparently  to  be  sub- 
marines, destroyers  and  light  cruisers. 
The  total  cost  is  not  to  exceed  ;^i 00,000 
per  annum.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  opposed 
the  Bill,  pointmg  out  that  no  country 
in  the  world  had  ever  been  able  to  keep 
naval  expenditure  down  when  once  it 
went  in  for  its  own  ships.  For  a  young 
country  like  New  Zealand  to  attempt 
to  have  its  own  navy  was  futile.  The 
Bill  passed  its  secand  reading  by  31  to 
21. 


TWO  NOTABI.K  AVIATORS. 
Pegoud,   who   has   been    making   such    sensational    upside-down    tlii;lits. 
man   who  first   flew  across  the   Knglish   Channel. 


iTopical. 
Bleriot,    the 
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The  N.Z.  Strike. 

The  strike  of  waterside  workers  in 
New  Zealand  has  seriously  damaged  the 
trade  of  the  Dominion.  The  trouble 
began  with  a  few  shipwrights,  and 
rapidly  spread  to  the  wharf-labourers  in 
Wellington,  and  later  to  the  other  New- 
Zealand  ports.  An  attempt  to  induce 
other  unions  to  join  in  a  sympathetic 
strike  failed,  and  the  waterside  workers 
themselves  began  to  break  away,  joining 
a  new  body  called  the  Arbitration 
Union.  The  wharves  at  Wellington  are 
again  busy,  and  the  strike  has  prac- 
tically ceased.  Before  this  happened, 
however,  special  constables  had  to  be 
called  in,  and  for  weeks  disorder 
reigned.  Apart  from  the  actual  damage 
done  to  trade  the  cause  of  arbitration 
and  conciliation  has  received  a  severe 
set-back  before  the  world.  That  such 
a  thing  could  happen  in  New  Zealand, 
the  leader  in  legislation  to  prevent  in- 
dustrial conflicts,  will  seriously  hamper 
similar  efforts  elsewhere.  Unfortunate!)' 
the  defeat  of  the  strikers  in  New  Zea- 
land has  not  ended  the  trouble.  The 
Australian  Unions  do  not  recognise  the 
new  Arbitration  Union,  but  have  de- 
cided to  assist  the  old  Watersiders' 
Union  by  refusing  to  handle  any  New 
Zealand  cargo.  This  decision  is  against 
the  advice  of  their  leaders,  of  whom  Mr. 
Hughes,  M.H.R.,  is  one.  This  has  com- 
pletely stopped  trade  between  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Dominion.  Thou- 
sands of  pounds'  worth  of  goods  are 
lying  on  the  wharves  in  Melbourne  and 
Sydney  waiting  shipment,  and  obviousl}- 
shippers  will  suffer  an  immense  loss. 

The   Inspector-Generalship. 

Major-General  Kirkpatrick  leaves 
Australia  this  month  to  take  up  a  re- 
sponsible post  in  India.  During  his 
term  as  Inspector-General  he  has  seen 
the  defence  forces  of  Australia  come 
into  being,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  him 


that  such  rapid  progress  has  been  made. 
Considerable  controversy  has  taken 
place  over  his  successor.  Should  he  be 
an  Australian  or  an  Imperial  officer? 
The  retiring  Inspector-General  put  the 
case  for  the  latter  most  forcibly  at  the 
Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  Melbourne. 
The  agitation  is  not  so  much  that  an 
Australian  officer  should  be  appointed 
at  once,  but  that  the  post  should  not  be 
closed  to  Australians.  It  certainly 
ought  to  be  open  to  local  men — after 
the\-  had  acquired  the  necessary  experi- 
ence. The  rapid  advance  in  military 
science  and  evolution  in  tactics  makes  it 
imperative  that  whoever  is  charged  with 
the  supervision  of  our  forces  should 
have  had  a  wide  experience  in  handling 
troops,  should  have  witnessed  the 
methods  of  European  armies.  In  any 
case  the  appointment  should  be  for  a 
few  years  only,  as  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  grant  such  an  ofhcer  long 
enough  leave  of  absence  to  enable  him 
to  keep  himself  tru  fait  with  militar)- 
progress  at  home.  To  qualify  himself 
for  the  post  an  Australian  would  have 
to  spend  many  years  away  from  the 
Commonwealth  gaining  training  and 
experience  at  home,  on  the  Continent  or 
in  India. 

Federal  Parliament. 

During  November  the  Government 
did  what  many  of  its  supporters  con- 
sider it  should  have  done  earlier.  It 
forced  through  two  bills,  one  restoring 
the  postal  vote  and  the  other  denying 
preference  to  Unionists.  The  two  mea- 
sures were  sent  up  to  the  Senate,  which 
refused  to  consider  them.  The  Labour 
Senators  declared  that  the  Senate  must 
adjourn  so  long  as  the  vote  of  censure 
on  the  Government,  moved  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  remained  undis- 
cussed. Three  words  in  the  Constitution 
save   a    deadlock.      The   clause   therein 
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dealing  with  the  possibility  of  a  conflict 
between  the  two  Houses  says  :  — 

If  the  House  of  Representatives  .passes 
any  proposed  law,  and  the  Senate  re- 
jects or  fails  to  pass,  or  passes  it  with 
amendments  to  which  the  House  of  Re 
presentatives  will  not  agree,  and,  if  after 
an  interval  of  three  months,  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  same  or  the 
next  session  again  passes  the  proposed 
law  .  .  .  and  the  Senate  again  re- 
jects or  fails  to  pass  it  .  .  .  the 
the  Governor-General  may  dissolve  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
Clever  Leadership. 

Mr.  Cook  was  able  to  get  through  the 
Abolition  of  Preference  Bill  without  the 
help  of  the  Speaker,  owing  to  the  sus 
pension  of  Mr.  McGrath.  The  M.P.  for 
Ballarat  had  been  reported  as  having 
niiide  remarks  derogatory  to  the  Speaker 
in  a  speech  to  his  constituents.  As  he 
refused  to  withdraw  them  he  was  sus- 
pended for  the  rest  of  the  session.  This 
gave  the  Liberals  a  majority  of  one. 
The  Labour  Senators  are  clearly  out  of 
hand.  They  refuse  to  be  guided  by  the 
Caucus  of  the  whole  party  in  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Senate,  but  endeavour  to 
control  affairs  in  the  Lower  House. 
On  the  other  hand  they  are  somewhat 
divided  as  to  what  course  they  should 
pursue  themselvds.  Those  who  ha\c 
lust  been  elected  are  not  nearly  so  eager 
to  precipitate  matters  as  those  whose 
term  is  nearing'  its  close.  The  Liberals 
have  stuck  close  together,  and  have 
steadily  follow'ed  out  the  programme 
mapped  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  which  would  ultimiately  bring 
about  a  double  dissolution.  Mr.  Cook 
has  demonstrated  himself  a  past  master 
in  Parliamentary  tactics  ;  there  is  no 
one  on  the  other  side,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  late  Mr.  Frazer  and 
Mr.  Higgs,  who  comes  anywhere  near 
him. 


The  Senate's  Mistake. 

Labour  Senators  must  bv  now  realise 
the  mistake  they  have  made.  The\' 
merely  hung  up  business  and  achieved 
nothing.  When  the  Loan  Bill  came  up 
to  them  they  abandoned  their  adjourn- 
ment scheme,  and  sat  to  discuss  it. 
After  omitting  two  items,  ;^400,ooo  for 
the  Pine  Creek  Railway  and  ^,300,000 
for  the  purchase  of  land  for  defence 
purposes,  they  passed  the  Bill.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  if  the  Senate  at  the 
last  moment  decided  to  consider  the  test 
Bills.  Meantime  it  has  brought  in  and 
passed  the  six  Constitution  Alteration 
Bills  on  which  a  referendum  of 
the  people  was  taken  at  the  last 
election.  There  is  no  chance  of 
the  Lower  House  accepting  these. 
Parliament  will  be  prorogued  about 
the  19th  December,  and  will  probably 
not  meet  until  March.  The  necessary 
three  months  will  then  have  elapsed,  and 
the  two  Bills  the  Senate  refused  to  con- 
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THE   FAMOUS    SAUCER  TRACK  AT   BROOKLANDS. 

A  25-30  hp.  Sunbeam  car  which  broke  all  records  from  two  to  twelve  hours.  It  covered  well 
over  1000  miles  in  eleven  hours,  and  averaged  throughout  the  test  97.55  miles  per  hour.  Photo, 
taken  by  the  Topical  Press  during  the  test. 


sider  will   again   be   sent   up    from   the 
Lower  House. 

The  N.S.W.   Elections. 

New  South  Wales  swung"  over  to 
Liberalism  in  the  Federal  Election,  and 
it  was  generally  anticipated  that  it 
would  follow  the  same  course  in  the 
State  poll  on  December  6th.  Confident 
Liberals  anticipated  a  majority  of  ten, 
almost  all  thought  they  would  return 
at  least  two  stronger  than  their  oppon- 
ents. Amongst  Labour  members  there 
appeared  a  general  feeling  that  the 
Liberals  would  win.  The  results  are  not 
yet  complete,  and  will  not  be  for  three 
weeks,  but  Labour  has  now  41  seats,  and 
the  Liberals  34.  Only  one  Independent 
has  been  returned.  Fourteen  seats  re- 
maia  to  be  decided  on  the  second  ballot. 
To  have  a  majority  the  Liberals  must 
win  II,  but  the  Labourites  would  carry 
the  election  if  they  capture  only  5   of 


these  seats.  It  is  very  significant  that, 
despite  the  undoubtedly  reckless  finance 
of  the  Holman  Government,  despite  the 
usual  swing  of  the  pendulum,  despite 
the  result  of  the  Federal  election,  New 
South  Wales  remains  Labour.  The  pro- 
bability is  that  the  Mother  State  will 
continue  Labour  until  hard  times  set 
The  most   significant   thinsr   about 


m. 


the  election  is  the  crushing  defeat  of 
Mr.  Beeby  and  his  party.  There  is  no 
room  for  an  Independent  or  a  third 
party  in  Australian  politics  to-day. 
They  are  crushed  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstones  of  the  party 
machines.  These  elections  offer  a  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  superiority  of  the 
preferential  vote  to  the  second  ballot. 
Had  the  former  been  in  force,  the  result 
would  have  been  known  within  a  couple 
of  days  of  the  poll.  As  it  is  the  state 
of  parties  will  not  be  ascertained  for 
nearly  three  weeks,  and  during  that  time 
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no  one  knov/s  whether  the  Labourites  or 
the  Liberals  have  to  form  a  Government. 
Not  only  is  there  great  delay,  there  is 
all  the  expense  of  another  election  in  14 
constituencies. 

Mr.  Watt  Resigns. 

The  long-threatened  trouble  ni  the 
Victorian  Parliament  came  to  a  head 
on  December  4th,  when  the  Government 
was  defeated  on  an '  amendment  to  its 
Redistribution  Bill  by  two  votes.  The 
"  Corner,"  at  one  time  called  the  Coun- 
try Party,  but  now  consisting  of  but  few 
of  the  fountry  members,  alliqd  with 
all  those  dissatisfied  with  the  Govern- 
ment, is  the  real  cause  of  the  dramatic 
upset  of  the  Ministry.  Naturally  the 
Labour  Opposition  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity  vvith   joy,   and,   anticipating   the 


leader  of  the  Corner,  Mr.  Elmslie  him- 
self proposed  the  amendment  on  which 
the  Government  was  defeated.  Mr. 
Watt  at  once  waited  on  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  tendered  the  resignation 
of  the  Ministry.  He  did  not,  however, 
offer  Sir  John  Madden  any  advice,  was 
presumably  not  asked  to  do  so.  Mr. 
Elmslie  was  then  sent  for,  and,  having 
assured  Sir  John  that  he,  felt  able  with 
his  20  followers  to  carry  on  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  House  of  65,  he  was  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  Ministry. 
This  was  done  by  ballot  of  his  fol- 
lowers, as  is  now  always  the  rule  in  the 
Labour  Party. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Elmslie  was  made  Premier 
and  Treasurer. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Prendergast,  Chief  Secre- 
tary. 


THE    FIRST    VESSEL   TO   PASS    THROUCH    THE    l.OCKS    OF    THE    PANAMA    CANAT.. 
The  Tug-boat  "  G.atun  "  in  the  I>owest  of  the  three  Locks   Leading  from  the  Sea-level  to  the 

Gatun  Lake. 
The  three  great  locks  forming  the  communication  between  the  sea-level  portion  of  the  Canal 
on  the  Atlantic  side  and  the  great  Gatun  Lake  weie  subjected  to  a  practical  test,  when  the  sea- 
going tug  "  Gatun  "  successfully  passed  througli  the  flight  of  locks  and  anchored  in  the  Lake, 
which  is  eighty-five  feet  above  the  sea.  and  extends  for  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  Canal— 
twenty-four  out  of  fifty  miles.  The  locks,  wliich  are  in  duplicate,  are  each  1000  feet  long,  110  feet 
wide,  and  40  feet  deep. 
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Mr.  Watt  still  In  Control. 

Clearly  Mr.  Elmslie  can  stay  in  office 
just  as  long  as  Mr.  Watt  cares  to  let 
him,  and  no  longer.  We  say  Mr.  Watt, 
because  there  is  no  one  else  in  the  Liberal 
Party  who  could  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  leadership  with  him.  He  is  not  only 
easily  the  best  debater,  but  also  far  the 
ablest  man  in  the  House.  Tf  has  been 
obvious  for  some  time  that  the  Ministry 
was  hampered  and  checked  at  ever)'  turn 
by  the  Corner,  which  was  nominally  sup- 
porting it.  This  has  resulted  in  a  more 
or  less  barren  session,  and  rather  than 
continue  under  such  conditions,  Mr. 
Watt  prefers  to  resign.  Reconstruction 
would  not  have  satisfied  the  Corner 
members  unless  some  of  them  had  been 
included,  and  to  treat  with  them  would 
have  been  impossible.  There  must  in- 
evitably be  an  election  early  \n  the  year, 
and  the  return  of  the  Liberals  would 
seem  to  be  assured.  Mr.  Watt  could 
then  form  his  own  Mniistry — the  present 
one  is  Mr.  Murray's — and  might  count 
upon  having  a  solid  party  behind  him. 
As  Mr.  Watt  did  not  advise  the  Lieut. - 
Governor  to  send  for  Mr.  Elmslie,  he 
may  feel  at  libert)-  to  table  a  motion 
of  no  confidence  at  once,  and  defeat 
the  new  Government.  In  that  event,  as 
the  new  Ministers  must  seek  re-election 
they  would  probably  remain  in  office 
until  they  can  meet  Parliament,  about 
December  22nd.  A  dissolution  cannot 
now  be  granted  until  Supply  is  ob- 
tained. 

Victoria's  New  Governor. 

The  Hon.  Arthur  Lyulph  Stanley  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  Sir  John 
Fuller  as  Governor  of  Victoria.  The 
new  Governor  is  the  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Sheffield,  who  visited  Australia  recently. 
He  comes  of  an  ancient  family,  which 
has  given  statesmen  and  soldiers  to 
England  for  centuries. 

The  resignation   of   Sir  John    Fuller 


was  made  the  occasion  for  a  strong 
agitation  in  favour  of  appointing  Aus- 
tralians to  represent  the  King  in  the 
different  States.  The  change  is  urged 
on  the  ground  of  economy,  but  if  that 
is  the  object  it  would  be  best  effected  by 
the  entire  abolition  of  the  post.  The 
Chief  Justice  could  perform  the  purely 
official  acts  required  of  a  Governor,  and 
the  social  side  of  the  office  could  be  en- 
tirely abandoned.  To  do  this,  for- 
tunately, does  not  recommend  itself  to 
any  of  the  State  Governments. 

Notable  Politicians  Pass  Away. 

Australia  has  lost  three  men  who 
played  notable  parts  in  the  political 
arena.  Death  in  each  case  was  sudden 
and  unexpected.  Mr.  Craven  not  only 
achieved  distinction  in  the  State  Parlia- 
ment as  Chairman  of  Committees,  he 
had  made  a  fine  career  for  himself  out- 
side politics  as  a  mining  engineer.  He 
was  a  man  of  affairs,  who  yet  contrived 
to  find  time  for  much  reading  arid 
study,  which  made  him  one  of  the  best- 
informed,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best- 
liked  members  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Craven  had  apparently  recovered  from 
what  seemed  a  fatal  illness,  so  that  his 
death  came  with  dramatic  suddenness. 
Another  loss  still  more  tragic  in  its  un- 
expectedness occurred  in  the  House  of 
Parliament  itself.  Mr.  Roberts,  Labour 
M.P.  for  Adelaide,  fell  dead  when  cross- 
ing Victoria  Hall  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  He  appeared'  in  his 
usual  health  in  the  Chamber,  when  he 
had  a  wordy  passage  with  the  Speaker 
before  strolling  out  into  the  central  hall. 
Mr.  Frazer,  M.P.  for  Kalgoorlie,  died 
suddenly  as  the  result  of  a  chill.  He 
was  Postmaster-General  in  Mr.  Fisher's 
Government,  and  was  one  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  the  party.  These  two  deaths 
will  make  no  difference  in  the  number  of 
the  Opposition,  as  both  represented  safe 
seats. 
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SIR   RUFUS   ISAACS. 


A  Lawyer  in   Politics   and   a   Great  Adventurer    in    Life.  * 


The  office  of  Attorney-General  has  not 
in  England  the  importance  it  has  in 
countries  where  its  holder  is  practically 
a  Minister  of  Justice  and  is  always  an 
nnportant  member  of  the  Cabinet.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  distinguished  and  a  parti- 
cularly   lucrative    office.      When    Henr\- 


viser  of  the  Crown.  Add  also  the  al- 
most certain  prospect  of  becoming  Lord 
Chancellor  or  Lord  Chief  Justice,  when 
either  of  those  posts  fall  vacant. 

Whether  the  present  Attorney-General 
will  succeed  the  present  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, whether  the  natural  rewards  of  his 


VII.  visited  a  country  castle  and  found      talents  and  the  traditional  privilege  of 

that  his  host  was  keeping  armed  retainers      his  position    will    come    to    him   as  to 

contrary     to     law,  others,   or  whether 

certain  events  will 
act  as  a  barrier,  is  a 
subject  upon  which 
m  u  c  h    intelligent 


he      observed,      in 

words     that     have 

become  famous  on 

account     of     their 

delightfully  court- 

e  o  u  s        ominous- 

ness,      "  Mr.      At- 
torney   will    speak 

with  you."  Mr.  x\t- 

torney,  upon  these 

occasions  "  spoke  " 

with     his     victims 

not  without  profit 

to     himself.       He 

had     an    informal 

commission  on  the 

fines  exacted. 
The    Attorneys, 

until    the   davs   of 

Sir  Roundel  1   Pal- 
mer (the  first  Lord 

Selborne),     carried 

on  a  private  as 
well  as  an  official 
practice.  The  enor- 
mous sums  to  be 
earned  under  these  conditions,  con- 
sidering what  fees  so  great  an  ad- 
vocate was  likely  to  ask  of  private 
clients,  can  easil)-  be  imagined. 
Bentham  complained  that  the  Attorney 
of  his  day  was  receiving  thirty  thousand 
a  year,  the  equivalent  of  a  larger  sum 
to-day.  Add  to  this  the  prestige  and  re- 
sponsibility of  being  the  head  of  the 
legal  profession  and  the  chief  legal  ad- 


SIR     HUP^US 


Takhiii 


ISA.\CS-THE    NEW 
JUSTICE— 

is   first  case 


LORD    CHIEF 


ifter   being   sworn. 


to 


curiosity  has  been 
expended.  Strange 
as  it  may  appear, 
the  present  article 
will  not  reflect  it. 

The  writer  is 
aware  that  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice 
is  expected  to  re- 
tire. He  is  quite 
sure  that  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  will  be  of- 
fered the  post.  He 
would  be  greatly 
surprised  if  the 
offer  were  refused. 
He  awaits  with 
equanimity  a  short 
sharp  scream  from 
a  section  of  the 
Press.  And  he  is 
assured  that  were 
the     appointment 


*\Vritten   on   the  eve  of   Sir  Rufus    Isaacs' 
appointment    as    Lord    Chief   Justice.       Pub 
lished    by     Sipecial     arranpfenient     with     the 
"World^s  Work  "   (London). 


the     objections 

ten  times  graver  than  they  are  they 
would  speedily  melt  away  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  prestige  of  the  great  office 
itself. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Asquith  will  not  be 
frightened  out  of  making  Sir  Rufus 
Lord  Chief  Justice  because  a  conscienti- 
ous party  Press  has  told  him  it  will  be 
a  dreadful  thing  to  do.  If  the  truth  be 
told,  dreadful  appointments,  or  rather 
appointments  of  a  slightly  sensational 
character,  are  very  much  in  Mr.  /\squith's 
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line.  He  has  never  been  in  the  least 
timid  about  making  them,  nor  has  he 
had  any  notable  cause  to  repent  of  them. 
Well  aware  as  he  must  be,  cynically 
aware  if  you  like,  that  the  whole  Mar- 
coni affair  was  one  of  those  things  which 
had  better  not  have  happened  but  which 
lack  every  sort  of  grave  importance,  he 
will  not  thwart  the  development  of  a 
great  career  for  fear  that  party  journal- 
ists will  call  him  a  scoundrel  on  this  ac- 
count instead  of  calling  him  an  equal 
scoundrel  on  some  other. 

So  much  for  the  subject  that  has  latel)- 
brought  Sir  Rufus  Isaac's  name  into  the 
papers.  Fortunately,  there  are  other 
things  about  the  man  which  promise  a 
greater  interest.  Politicians  follow  a 
type,  and  evolve  after  an  orthodox 
fashion  with  regularity  so  noticeable 
that  we  ought  to  be  very  thankful  for 
some  variation.  A  Cabinet  Minister  who 
can  be  called  an  adventurer,  not  an  ad- 
venturer in  politics  but  an  adventurer  in 
life  itself,  owing  all  to  his  grit  and  dar- 
ing, often  in  tight  places  and  always  the 
master  of  his  luck,  capable  of  staking 
everything  in  the  most  imprudent  man- 
ner upon  one  bold  leap  across  his  diffi- 
culties— this,  in  the  days  when  politics 
are  becoming  ever  more  of  a  profession, 
is  a  subject  to  l3e  welcomed. 

Whatever  may  be  wrong  about  a  ]&\\\ 
he  is  seldom  lacking  in  personal  interest. 
He  may  excite  the  utmost  animosity,  he 
may  have  the  bad  points  of  his  race  in 
greater  perfection  than  the  good,  but  he 
is  very  seldom  a  man  to  discuss  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  Wheresoever  the 
seed  of  Abraham  has  wandered,  it  has 
impressed  itself  upon  the  imagination. 

The  romance  of  money-making,  of 
course,  is  a  very  preserve  of  the  chosen 
people.  The  wealth  of  a  Scot  is  not 
romantic,  but  the  wealth  of  a  Jew  is.  We 
know  not  why  this  is  so,  but  the  truth  is 
apparent.  Again,  in  music  and  the  arts, 
though  Jews  do  not  stand  at  the  very 
highest  places,  they  commonly  make 
marvellous  play  with  the  talents  they 
possess.  Such  ability  as  the  Jew  may 
have  he  can  manipulate  with  singular 
effect,  for  romance,  at  the  least  provoca- 
tion, seems  to  hover  round  his  doings. 


ANOTHER  DISRAELI. 

When  a  young  Jew,  like  Disraeli, 
frankly  pits  himself  against  the  world, 
asking  just  for  glory  and  success,  he  can 
cut  an  extraordinarily  delightful  figure. 
Without  fear  and  without  sickliness,  not 
complaining  of  the  injustice  of  life,  tak- 
ing rebuffs  with  a  smile  and  success  with 
open  delight,  clever  up  to  a  point  where 
it  is  fascinating  to  see  the  play  of  his 
brain,  he  disarms  criticism  by  the  buoy- 
ancy of  his  romantic  temperament.  Dis- 
raeli, indeed,  may  not  have  a  counterpart 
in  our  time.  But  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  has 
come  so  near  to  playing  his  part  that 
the  comparison  cannot  escape  being 
made. 

There  is  no  adventurer  like  a  Jew. 
Born  in  i860,  the  son  of  a  London  mer- 
chant, Sir  Rufus  was  educated  partly  at 
the  University  College  school  and  partly 
abroad,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  do 
just  what  all  good  boys  should  avoid — 
he  went  to  sea.  One  can  imagine  the 
lamentation  of  those  who  had  spent 
money  on  giving  him  an  excellent  educa- 
tion. 

For  he  did  not  go  to  sea  in  a  manner 
at  all  agreeable  to  nice  ideas.  He  went 
as  a  ship's  boy.  For  two  years  he  lived 
this  roughest  of  lives.  When  it  ceased 
to  amuse  him,  or  became  too  hot  for  him, 
the  ungracious  boy  ran  away.  He  was 
caught  and  brought  back.  After  this, 
we  learn,  he  was  set  to  w^ork  at  discharg- 
ing coal. 

Above  all  else,  young  people  should 
avoid  becoming  rolling  stones.  This, 
however,  our  unpromising  hero  did  be- 
come. Tiring  of  the  sea,  he  came  back 
to  his  father,  and  was  sent  to  Germany 
as  a  representative  of  his  firm.  So  an- 
other two  years  passed. 

Excellent  commercial  opportunities 
were  then  recklessly  abandoned  by  the 
adventurous  and  restless  youth,  and  he 
broke  loose  and  tried  his  fortune  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  at  home.  At  first  he 
was  a  stockbroker's  clerk,  then  a  stock- 
broker on  his  own  account.  But  he  did 
not  flourish,  and  relieved  himself  during 
slack  periods  by  indulging  in  boxing. 

Sir  Rufus  was  wholly  unsuccessful  in 
the  city.  He  had  not,  indeed,  up  to  this 
time,  shown  promise  of  even  tolerable 
success   in   life.      He   was   twenty-seven 
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when  he  abandoned  stockbroking.  His 
record  since  he  left  school  had  been  one 
of  unrelieved  failure,  and  again  one  can 
picture  the  disapproval  of  wise  heads 
when  it  was  announced  that  he  was 
going  to  be  a  barrister.  He  had  stuck  to 
nothing.  He  was  adopting  a  profession 
where  patient  endurance  is  the  first  re- 
quisite of  success. 

HE  TURIvIS  TO  THE  LAW. 

He  did  not  find  the  new  life  easier 
than  the  old.  For  a  time,  during  several 
years,  he  had  to  mark  the  day  as  luck)- 
if  he  earned  a  guinea  in  a  count)-  court, 
And  then,  of  course,  the  tide  turned. 
The  work  and  the  money  were  poured 
upon  hull  m  quantities  be)'ond  all  that 
he  could  desire. 

He  took  silk  in  ]8g8,  after  only  ten 
years'  experience  of  the  Bar,  )-et  the  pres- 
sure of  work  as  a  junior  made  the  ste]) 
quite  essential.  "  I  am  giving  him  silk 
to  save  his  life,"  said  Lord  Ilalsbur)-. 
In  1904  he  entered  Parliament.  In  iQio 
he  was  made  .Solicitor-General,  then 
Attorney-General,  and  last  year,  by  an 
almost  unprecedented  step,  he  was  given 
Cabinet  rank. 

The  turbulent  )^outh,  the  repeated 
failures,  and  the  astonishmg  success,  are 
just  what  Disraeli  would  have  liked  for 
the  salient  points  of  his  own  story.  Even 
more,  perhaps,  would  he  have  liked 
another  of  the  qualities  of  Sir  Rufus, 
a  quality  that  has  undoubtedly  been  of 
the  first  importance  in  success,  the  sunn)- 
disposition. 

Both  in  the  practice  of  law  and  in  the 
game  of  politics  Sir  Rufus  has  been,  as 
a  hghter  should  be,  both  gay  and  gal- 
lant. The  strain  of  overwork  has  not 
seemed  to  affect  him  further  than  to  init 
a  slightly  tired  look  into  his  eyes.  It 
has  never,  at  any  rate,  affected  his 
temper. 

He  cannot  be  far  from  being  the  most 
popular  man  who  ever  won  success  at 
the  Bar.  His  temper,  though  not  merr)- 
nor  embellished  with  a  special  wit  or 
humour,  acts  as  a  sedative  upon  judges, 
juries,  and  opposing  counsel.  All  ap- 
pear to  come  equally  under  the  spell. 
In  politics,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  his  foes  at  Reading,  his  personalit)' 
is  far  worse  to  fight  than  his  politics. 


THE  LAWYER  IN  POLITICS. 

If  anyone  will  study  the  lists  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  from  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Bill  until  now  he  will  find  evi- 
dence of  a  fact  that  is  more  significant 
than  might  at  first  appear.  There  is  a 
stead)'  increase,  in  Cabinet  after  Cabinet, 
of  those  who  rose  to  eminence  by  the 
road  of  the  law.  This  phenomenon  we 
propose  to  examine  in  the  light  of  the 
particularly  attractive  lawyer  whom  we 
are  studying,  than  whom,  of  all  legal 
politicians,  there  has  been  no  more  fair 
an^  favourable  example. 

In  Rome,  the  museum  of  the  ten- 
dencies of  nations,  there  was  a  progress 
from  soldier-statesmen  to  millionaire- 
statesmen,  and  from  these  to  lawyer- 
statesmen,  and  finall)-  a  return  to  the 
soldiers.  In  England  the  soldiers,  or  at 
an)^  rate  the  magnates  who  could  muster 
territorial  military  force,  had  the  control 
of  affairs  down  to  the  time  of  the  Re- 
volution. The  wealthy  families  suc- 
ceeded to  their  power.  By  the  time  of 
Queen  Victoria  some  men  of  self-made 
wealth  were  also  pushing  their  way  to 
power.  Brief,  however,  was  their  reign. 
They  were  rapidly  followed  by  the 
lawyers,  who  have  now  completely  out- 
distanced them. 

Look  back  to  the  time  when  England 
really  was  disturbed  as  a  whole,  and 
you  will  hnd  the  parties  themselves  at 
peace.  All  round  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
during  the  hundred  years  of  struggle  be- 
tween the  Cro-wn  and  the  Parliament,  the 
parties,  as  such,  were  flourishing.  They 
may  occasionally  have  been  embarrassed 
by  internal  feuds,  but  that  mattered  little 
against  the  robust  condition  of  their 
general  health.  For  it  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  the  health  of  parties  consists 
in  their  having  the  solid,  passionate,  un- 
yielding support  of  a  large  mass  of  the 
nation. 

It  would  be  rash  to  name  the  time 
when  this  ceased  to  be  the  case.  As  late, 
probably,  as  the  date  at  which  Disraeli 
and  Gladstone  towered  over  against  one 
another,  the  nation  as  a  whole  sincerely 
and  passionately  believed  in  one  or  other 
of  the  parties.  All  is  now  changed. 
There  is  no  party  that  can  claim  the 
enthusiasm  of  England,  or  even  of  half 
England.     There  is  no  party  that  is  not 
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alarmed  and  sickened  by  the  tenuity  of 
the  ropes  by  which  it  clings  to  its  posi- 
tion. There  is  no  party  that  gets  the 
services  of  men  thrown  up  by  the  sheer 
force  of  circumstances  and  the  creative 
convulsions  of  the  times.  In  the  seven- 
teenth century  things  were  different. 

In  those  times  the  parties  were  served 
by  men  like  Cromwell,  Strafford,  or 
Montrose,  and  parties  that  are  led  by 
such  as  these  do  not  require  to  be  led  by 
lawyers.  But  men  of  this  stamp  only 
appear  when  a  party  stands  for  some 
cause  that  a  good  fraction  of  the  nation 
views  with  passionate  sympathy.  The 
emotion  which  makes  the  great  leader 
has  already  made  the  great  party.  To- 
day we  have  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  as  one 
looks  round  the  held  of  politics,  than 
the  faintness  of  the  interest  which  is 
taken  in  causes  that  the  newspapers,  at 
least,  have  brought  into  great  publicity. 
While  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
is  dining  with  the  First  Lieutenant  of 
the  Opposition,  and  the  Ulster  Leader  is 
defending  the  character  of  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs,  for  due  remuneration,  theii  re- 
spective followers  in  the  country  are 
totally  failing  to  become  infuriated  with 
one  another  on  the  score  of  any  topic  in 
politics. 

What  on  earth  should  we  do  with  a 
Cromwell  if  we  had  one  ?  His  Ironsides 
would  be  seeking  a  compromise,  and  the 
cavaliers  of  Montrose  would  be  suggest- 
mg  a  referendum.  It  is  almost  a  miracle 
that  the  two  parties,  enfeebled  as  they 
are,  still  manage  to  preserve  the  show  of 
fight  and  get  the  laughing  nation  to 
decide  between  them  at  the  polls. 

SINCERE  BELIEFS. 
L'nder  these  circumstances  even  that 
most  logical  of  persons,  the  visitor  from 
another  planet,  would  surely  have  sug- 
gested the  employment  of  the  lawyers. 
The  lawyers  are  able,  and  can  under- 
stand new  sets  of  circumstances.  They 
can  take  up  a  department  like  a  brief. 
The}'  can  immerse  themselves  in  the 
facts  of  new  cases. 

He  who  defended  the  dupe  of  C^ippen 
can  also  conduct  the  suit  of  Chamber- 
lain's   Executors    versus    Asquith,    and 


may  to-morrow  accept  the  papers  in  re 
the  Home  Department. 

Mr.  McKenna  nagged  and  wrestled 
like  any  Trojan  on  behalf  of  naval  ex- 
penditure against  the  bulk  of  the  Cabi- 
net, having  temporarily  laid  aside  the 
Free  Trade  case  which  he  had  conducted 
so  ably,  and  to-day  he  is  in  Rex  v.  the 
Welsh  Church.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made 
quite  a  name  in  that  case  against  the 
dukes.  Mr.  Birrell,  a  failure  at  the  Bar, 
failed  also  in  the  case  against  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  1906.  But  he  is  doing 
better  now  in  Redmond  v.  the  Mayor 
and  Corporation  of  Belfast. 

So  long  as  the  people  care  to  be 
governed  by  parties  that  differ  very  little 
in  fundamental  beliefs  but  think  fit  to 
preserve  the  appearance  of  extra- 
ordinarily bitter  hostility  whenever  they 
are  not  dining  together,  it  is  well  that 
lawyers  should  do  the  job.  Lawyers 
grave  and  wise,  like  Mr.  Cave  ;  lawyers 
bright  and  dashing,  like  Mr.  Smith ; 
lawyers  acrimonious,  like  Mr.  McKenna  ; 
lawyers  comic,  like  Mr.  Birrell  ;  lawyers 
majestic,  like  Mr.  Asquith  ;  lawyers  of 
commanding  cleverness  and  courage  like 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs. 

Of  course,  our  lawyers  do  not  always 
thoroughly  believe  in  every  word  they 
have  to  say.  Who  does?  They  ought 
indeed  to  be  more  capable  than  other 
men,  for  that  is  the  essence  of  the  bar- 
gain, but  they  are  in  no  way  called  upon 
to  be  more  noble-minded  or  romantically 
idealistic.  The  nation  that  wants  a 
breed  of  hero-statesmen  must  first  find 
a  heroic  cause. 

A  STATESMAN — WITH  LIMITATIONS. 

Now,  with  these  limitations,  severe  as 
they  may  seem  to  some  exacting  critics. 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  is  a  statesman  for 
whose  existence  the  party  and  nation 
may  be  not  a  little  thankful.  If  you  are 
to  have  a  lawyer,  it  is  best  to  have  a 
good  one.  In  Sir  Rufus  we  have  one 
who  is  very  good  indeed.  The  most 
regrettable  feature  of  his  career  is  that  it 
is  likely  so  soon  to  close,  so  far  as 
politics  are  concerned,  by  his  elevation 
to  the  Bench.  And  then  he  will  make 
way  for  some  other  lawyer-statesman, 
who  will  probably  be  no  improvement. 

Not  ingenuity,  but  common  sense,  is  at 
the  root  of  good  law  and  good  lawyers. 
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Cormmon  sense  elevated  into  genius  has 
sriven  Sir  Rufus  his  command  of  the 
courts,  added,  of  course,  to  an  excep- 
tional knack  of  gripping  affairs.  This 
knack  is  not  so  unfamiliar.  It  is  strange 
that  many  barristers  whO'  rise  not  a  quar- 
ter so  high  as  he  are  able,  nevertheless, 
to  learn  the  facts  of  a  case  by  a  glance 
rather  through  the  brief  than  into  it. 

The  extraordinary  faculty  of  master- 
ing a  mass  of  detail  in  less  than  no  time 
is  common  to  the  whole  class  of  success- 
ful lawyers.  It  is  only  when  they  come 
to  the  presentation  of  the  matter  in  court 
that  qualities  like  those  of  Sir  Rufus 
Isaacs  begin  to  show  at  their  right  value. 

The  instinctive  perception  of  the  im- 
portant point,  the  self-control  which  al- 
lows of  much  attractive  matter  being 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  essentials,  and 
the  wide  view  that  can  see  justice — an- 
other name  for  common  sense — at  the 
end  of  a  complicated  tangle  of  affairs, 
these  are  excellencies  in  the  lawyer  and 
the  administrator  alike.  With  them, 
with  their  potency  developed  as  far  as  m 
Sir  Rufus  Isaacs,  there  is  little  likeli- 
hood of  public  or  private  affairs  going 
wrong  in  his  hands. 

THE  AFF.AIRE  MARCONI. 

As  for  the  incident  which  made  his 
name  notable  a  short  time  ago,  it  will 
be  remembered  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  victims 
extricated  themselves  from  the  positions 
into  which  they  had  stumbled.  The  error 
of  accepting  financial  tips  from  persons 
even  remotely  connected  with  Govern- 
ment contracts  is  not  likely  to  be  re- 
peated. 

That  an  element  of  doubtful  wisdom 
from  tne  first  hung  about  that  famous 
transaction  has  always  been  clear  from 
the  fact  that  Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  shrank,  at 
the  beginning,  from  entering  upon  it.  He 
shrank,  clearly,  in  that  part  of  his  per- 
sonality which  has  developed  with  his 
recent  greatness.  He  said  to  himself, 
"  One  cannot  be  too  careful." 

But  he  remained  in  part  the  adven- 
turous youth  who  ran  away  to  sea,  and, 
knowing  the  integrity  of  his  purposes 
and  feeling  the  fun  of  the  risk,  he  took 
the  step  which  led  him  to  his  Marconi 
crisis.     It  is  very  hard  to  grasp  the  point 


of  view  (if  indeed  the)'  have  one)  of 
those  who  have  proclaimed  themselves 
sincerely  shocked  by  this  affair. 

If  financial  prudishness  is  a  requisite 
I  if  public  men,  how  is  it  that  half  the 
House  of  Commons  sits  where  it  does!* 
How  is  it  that  so  many  are  directors  of 
railway  and  other  companies  having  con- 
stant connection  with  the  House  in  its 
legislative  capacity  '^  How  is  it  that 
they  voted  themselves,  coolly  enough, 
£Apo  a  year  ?  How  is  it  that  they  run 
about  in  search  of  financial  information  ? 
How  is  it  that  the  name  of  an  M.P.  on  a 
jiirospectus  has  come  to  suggest  that  the 
concern  requires,  to  say  the  least,  a  little 
extraneous  justification? 

SIR  RUFUS  AND  THE  ORDEAL. 

Hypocrisy  is  a  disgusting  vice,  and  it 
is  or  ought  to  be  recognised  m  every 
quarter  that  public  men  have  no  call  to 
be  better  than  other  people.  The  Minis- 
ters who  got  into  disgrace  over  the  Mar- 
coni business  might,  to  judge  from  the 
tone  of  the  criticisms,  have  been  engaged 
in  something  resembling  defalcation. 
They  were  guilty  of  a  grave  error  against 
official  propriety — only  that  and  nothing 
more  ;  and  they  humbly  said  they  were 
sorry. 

Sir  Rufus  Isaacs  himself  emerged 
from  the  ordeal  with  more  credit  than 
his  colleague,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  ke]3t  his  temper.  He  had  risked  the 
artificial  reproof  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  and 
when  it  came  he  took  it  gracefully,  with 
the  deference  that  Mrs.  Grundy  has  a 
right  to  expect.  His  conduct  never  de- 
viated either  into  bravado  or  into  eva- 
sion. If  a  model  is  wanted  to-day  for 
apologies,  in  the  classic  sense  of  the 
word,  it  can  be  found  in  his  speech  on 
the  Marconi  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

His  elevation  to  the  Bench  will  give 
us  a  Lord  Chief  Justice  who  is,  what 
they  are  not  always,  a  great  lawyer. 
More  important  still,  it  will  give  us  a 
wise  and  sensible  and  broad-minded 
judge.  But  it  will  be  a  loss,  neverthe- 
less. In  the  da\'s  when  lawyers  and  hire- 
lings are  more  and  more  required  in 
politics,  it  will  remove  one  of  the  ablest, 
the  most  uj)right,  and  the  most  agree- 
able that  we  have  in  the  public  life  of 
England. 
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Mr.  H.  S.  Power  gave  his  farewell 
exhibition  of  pictures  at  Melbourne  early 
in  December.  Like  his  previous  one  it 
was  largely  attended.  The  artist  has 
been  hard  at  work  during  his  stay  in 
Australia,  and  many  new  paintings 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Athenaeum. 
Some  of  the  Australian  subjects,  not- 
ably, the  Evening  at  Healesville,  proved 
most  popular.  Mr.  Power  has  special- 
ised on  animal  studies  and  portraits. 
His  most  successful  combine  the  two. 
The  picture  of  the  Governor-General's 
children  on  their  small  ponies,  given  by 
His  Excellency  as  a  birthday  present  to 
Lady  Denman,  showed  clever  treatment 
of  a  most  interesting  subject.     A  most 


spirited  painting'  is  the  portrait  group 
of  Mrs.  J.  Nevin  Tait  and  her  son  repro- 
duced above.  Another  interesting  pic- 
ture showed  Sylvia,  daughter  of  A. 
Currie,  Esq.,  a  grand-daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Archibald  Currie.  Mr.  Power's 
painting  of  Canberra  was  a  good  deal 
more  of  a  picture  than  the  two  which 
won  the  Federal  Government's  prize  re- 
cently. 

Mr.  Foulet,  a  young  French  artist,  will 
shortly  give  an  exhibition  of  his  work. 
He  has  completed  many  interesting" 
sketches  during  his  stay  in  Australia. 
The  frontispiece  of  the  Review  this 
month  has  been  specially  drawn  for  us 
by  him. 
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THE  DEFENCE  ACT-  III. 


By  Henry  Stead. 


AUSTRALIA   WAKES   UP   AT   LAST. 


We   are  indulging   in   an   orgie   of 
tingency  more  remote  than  the  millenn 

M}'  article  last  month,  dealing  with 
the  finance  of  the  Defence  Act,  point- 
ing out  that  the  land  forces  alone  would 
be  costing  Australia  at  least  ^^^4,500,000 
seven  years  hence,  instead  of  the  esti- 
mated iJ^i, 884,000,  has  met  with  a  re- 
markable reception.  Taking  it  as  a 
text,  the  "  Age,"  in  a  series  of  articles, 
insisted  that  this  "  wild  orgie  of  frenzied 
expenditure  for  an  unthinkable  contin- 
gency "  must  stop  at  once. 

"  It  is  a  pity  at  this  early  stage  of  our 
military  career,  to  talk  about  curtail- 
ing either  cadet  training,  or  the  opera- 
tion of  the  citizen  army.  Yet,  if  we  are 
to  avoid  a  military  budget  of  £1  per 
head  of  the  population,  and  naval  ex- 
penditure of  another  ;^i,  we  must  econo- 
mise with  a  firm  hand." 

I  argued  last  month  that  if  we  once 
lost  control  of  the  sea,  the  whole  man- 
hood of  Australia  could  never  hope  to 
hold  this  great  continent  against  a  for- 
midable foe.  The  "  Age  "  agrees  with 
this  point  of  view.     It  says:  — 

"If  we  hid  Germany's  4,000,000  sol- 
diers, they  would  be  insufficient  to  de- 
fend our  vast  littoral  from  mvasion. 
The  only  object  of  our  citizen  force  is 
to  drive  out  an  invader,  if  he  once  got 
into  the  country — an  extremely  vague 
and  shadowy  contingency.  Such  a  body 
■of  citizen  defenders  does  not  need  to 
be  trained  by  the  drill-ground  and  bar- 
rack-roo-m  methods  of  an  offensive  mili- 
tary system,  nor  need  it  involve  the 
waste  of  millions  of  treasure." 

Although  the  "  Age  "  is  now  advocat- 
ing a  serious  modification  of  the  Hen- 
derson programme,  its  arguments 
against  the  reckless  creation  of  a 
huge  and  costly  land  force  could  well 
be  used  to  defend  the  imperative  need 
of  holding  the  sea. 

We  in  Australia,  completely  surrounded  by 
sea,  with  a  barren  and  inhospitable  coast, 
and    several    weeks    sail    from    any    potential 


frenzied  military  preparation  for  a  coji- 
unn. —  The  ''Age''  Melbourne. 

enemy  erect  more  fortifications  against  as- 
sault than  if  we  were  in  the'  very  lurnace  of 
Kuropean  conflagTation.     .     .     . 

Would  the  most  hysterical  scaremonger 
support  such  a  mad  idea  as  that  the  Com- 
monwealth should  spend  the  equivalent  of 
^i  per  head  of  our  present  population  on 
the  military  department  alone. 

The  military  establishment  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  tax  the  Treasury  to  the  extent  of 
millions  a  year.  It  must  be  brought  within 
moderate  limits.  We  have  a  national  duty  to 
discharge  in  a  readiness  to  defend  our  birth- 
right. We  need  not  provide  ourselves  with 
armament  so  costly  as  to  constitute  a  grave 
peril  to  national  progress. 

HOW  TO  MODIFY. 
Until  recently  it  was  difficult  to  get 
anyone  even  to  discuss  the  need  for 
modifying  the  defence  scheme.  The 
attitude  taken  up  was  that,  having  set 
our  hand  to  the  plough,  we  could  not 
turn  back.  The  scheme  might  cost  us 
more  than  we  anticipated,  but  it  was  so 
vital  that  we  must  go  through  with  it, 
no  matter  what  sacrifices  were  demanded 
from  us.  That  is  still  the  feeling,  un- 
doubtedl}-,  throughout  Australia.  But 
that  is  because,  as  a  whole,  our  people 
are  not  yet  seized  with  the  situation. 
The  moment  they  do  realise  it,  their 
good  sense  asserts  itself,  and  the  mili- 
tary fever  subsides.  As  this  leaven  of 
imderstanding  spreads  throughout  the 
whole  continent,  the  urgent  question  is, 
How  can  the  scheme  be  modified  with- 
out entailing  any  abandonment  of  the 
principle  of  defence,  or  Australia's  de- 
termination to  take  up  her  share  of  the 
burden  of  Empire? 

BEGINNING  WRONG. 
Fortunately,  the  heavy  cost,  coming 
so  quickly  after  the  inception  of  the 
scheme,  has  demonstrated  the  need  for 
modifying  it  before  such  modification 
had  become  impossible.  Clearly,  the 
whole  scheme  of  defence  started  at  the 
wrong  end.  Instead  of  finding  out  in  a 
business-like  way,  what  the  Common- 
wealth was  prepared   and  able  to  spend 
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on  defence,  and  then  devising  a  plan  of 
armament,  which  would  be  within  the 
annual  budget  available,  an  entirely  op- 
posite policy  was  adopted.  Our  leaders 
decided  that  we  required  a  complete  and 
powerful  Australian  fleet,  and  became 
obsessed  with  the  idea  that  the  country 
would  not  be  safe  unless  every  man  were 
compelled  to  train  in  arms.  Having 
adopted  these  axioms  as  fundamental 
to  any  defence  scheme,  they  obtained 
expert  advice  as  to  the  best  method  of 
carrying  out  their  wishes.  The  task  of 
Admiral  Henderson  and  Lord  Kitchener 
was  only  to  advise  on  the  schemes  al- 
ready decided  on.  They  had  to  set  out 
what  they  considered  would  be  the  most 
efficient  plan  to  adopt  along  certain 
lines.  This  the}-  did.  They  added  es- 
timates of  the  cost,  but  the  financial 
side  of  the  scheme  was  not  for  them  to 
advise  on.  It  was  the  dut}-  of  those  en- 
trusted b)'  the  electors  with  the  Com- 
monwealth's money,  to  see  that  Austra- 
lia was  not  launching  forth  on  a  scheme 
of  defence  far  in  excess  of  what  she 
could  afford.  That  responsible  states- 
men could  have  dared  to  commit  the 
country  to  an  expenditure  which  they 
must  have  known  would  speedily  cost 
more  per  head  than  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  was  paying,  is  almost  incom- 
prehensible ;  in  fact,  it  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  assuming  that  the  hysterical 
scaremongers,  allied  with  those  deter- 
mined to  introduce  conscription  at  all 
costs,  had  affected  them  with  their  own 
reckless  hysteria. 

VARIOUS  SUGGESTIONS. 
The  imperative  need  of  reducing  the 
military  expenditure  immediately  is 
obvious.  How  can  this  be  done?  \^ari- 
ous  suggestions  have  been  made,  all 
aiming  at  reducing"  the  number  of 
trainees.  A  real  medical  examination  on 
the  lines  insisted  on  in  European  con- 
script armies.  The  entire  abolition  of 
junior  cadet  training,  and  the  reduction 
of  the  period  of  training  in  the  citizen 
force,  from  seven  to  five  years,  are  some 
of  the  remedies  suggested.  None  of 
these  proposals  would  accomplish  the 
end  in  view,  although  they  would  pre- 
vent our  having  to  spend  the  huge  sum 
the  present  scheme  must  involve  us  in 
some  years  hence.      In   considering  the 


question,  we  must  always  bear  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  yet  dealing  with  any- 
thing like  the  full  plan  yet.  Only  17,000 
of  the  citizen  forces  are  as  yet  in  train- 
ing. They  will  not  be  complete  for 
another  five  years.  Then  80,000  citizen 
soldiers  will  be  in  training,  and  90,000 
senior  cadets.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain 
particulars  of  the  detail  expenditure  on- 
junior,  senior,  and  citizen  forces,  respec- 
tively, but  one  figure  we  do  know,, 
namely,  that  the  entrance  of  i6,000' 
senior  cadets  into  the  citizen  forces  en- 
tails an  expenditure  of  ^^200,000  every 
year.  If  training  is  cut  down  by  twO' 
years,  ^^^400,000  would  presumably  be 
saved.  The  present  medical  inspection 
of  those  entering  the  junior  and  senior 
cadets  is  obviously  a  farce.  It  is  absurd 
to  assume  that  97.7  per  cent,  and  90.4 
per  cent,  respectively  of  those  who  come- 
up  for  compulsory  examination  are 
really  fit  for  military  service.  The 
doctors  are  evidently  more  severe  when 
examining  senior  cadets  who  enter  the 
citizen  forces,  as  only  71.9  per  cent,  are 
passed,  enough  to  give  the  16,000  de- 
manded by  the  Kitchener  scheme. 

WHAT  COULD   BE    SA\'ED. 
In    Switzerland,    to    whose    defence- 
system      ours      most      nearly      corres- 
ponds,    only     about     50    per    cent,     of 
the    men    pass    the    doctor.      If,    then, 
the    doctors    reduce    the    16,000    quotas 
entering  the  citizen  forces  annually,  to- 
10,000,    there    shoujd    be    a    saving    of 
i^70,ooo  a  year.     In  five  years  this  would 
mean  ^,'3 50,000.     Thus,  a  drastic  medi- 
cal  examination,   and  the  reduction   of 
training  by  two  years,  would  represent 
a  saving  of  ^^750,000  in  1920,  but  would 
still   leave  an  expenditure  on   land   de- 
fence  alone    of   ^^3, 750,000,   instead   of 
the   i^i, 884,000   estimated.      The    aboli- 
tion of  the  junior  cadets  might  save  a 
quarter    of    a    million    more — although 
that  is  pure  conjecture.    Obviously  there 
will   have  to    be    drastic    economies   in 
establishment   charges   in   addition.      It 
is   almost   impossible   to   discover  what 
charges    are    recurring    and    what    onl)- 
initial,   but   there   must   be   great   waste 
somewhere.       Even     allowing     for    the 
heavy   cost   of  everytliing   in  Australia 
compared  to  Europe,  it  is  impossible  tO' 
understand  how  even  if  the  present  esti- 
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mated  cost  is  not  exceeded  we  will  be 
obliged  to  spend  ^5,000,000  on  giving 
80,000  men  in  the  citizen  forces  a  train- 
ing of  16  days  a  year  and  90,000  senior 
cadets  20  days  per  annum,  whilst 
Switzerland  continues  to  give  140,000 
men  1 1  days  training  a  year,  provides  a 
very  extensive  artillery,  and  uniforms 
and  rifles  for  70,000  reservists  for 
;^ 1, 800,000  ! 

THE  AFRICAN  SCHEME. 

The  African  scheme  of  defence,  which 
I  outlined  last  month,  offers  the  most 
simple  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  If  our 
scheme  were  modified  along  these 
lines,  expenditure  could  at  once  be  re- 
duced to  reasonable  proportions,  and 
what  is  even  more  miportant,  could  be 
kept  there  automatically. 

Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  plan 
adopted  in  South  Africa  is  a  voluntary 
one.  It  is  only  when  the  number  volun- 
teering is  not  considered  large  enough 
that  compulsion  is  resorted  to.  The 
Boer  W'ar  demonstrated  that  a  man  who 
could  shoot  straight  was  a  splendid  de- 
fender of  his  country,  so  the  scheme 
compels  South  Africans  to  join  rifle 
clubs.  It  also  follows  the  Swiss  plan 
of  making  everyone  who  does  not  bear 
arms  take  his  share  by  paying  so  much 
a  year  for  defence  purposes.  The  Swiss 
demand  a  contribution  from  every  man 
who  does  not  serve,  no  matter  if  medi- 
cally disqualified  or  not. 

£1    PER   HEAD. 

The  great  advantage  of  the  South 
African  scheme  is  its  elasticity.  Ours 
is  a  cast  iron  one,  which,  unless  greatly 
modified,  will  break  by  its  own  weight. 
It  is  quite  right  that  Australia  should 
bear  her  share  of  the  burden  of  Empire, 
but  she  ought  not  to  strive  to  shoulder 
more  than  her  share.  The  original  es- 
timates of  the  cost  of  army  and  navy 
were  ;6  1,884,000,  and  £'2,250,000  respec- 
tively— i^4, 1 34,000  in  all.  We  are  spend- 
ing almost  ;£6,OO0,000  this  year.  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect  us  to  spend  more 


per  head  on  defence  than  does  Ger- 
many, but  as  things  are,  £1  per  annum 
would  be  a  maximum  we  ought  not  to 
exceed.  This  would  allow  us  to  spend 
;£'4,45o,ooo  now,  and  £^5,000,000  in  1920. 

This  sum  should  not  be  e.xceeded,  and 
need  not  be,  if  the  land  forces  are  kept 
rigidly  to  estimate.  In  cutting  our  coat 
to  fit  our  cloth,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fundamental  fact,  that  the 
control  of  the  sea  is  vital  for  Austra- 
lia. Compared  to  that  the  land  forces 
sink  into  insignificance. 

THE  PITY  OF  IT  ! 

Though  admitting  the  need   for  this 
vast  expenditure  of  iJ^5,ooo,ooo,  one  can- 
not but  reflect  upon  the  immense  amount 
of    development    work    just    one   year's 
defence   budget    could   carry   out.      We 
need  population  so  badly  ;  closer  settle- 
ment is  so  imperative,  that  it  would  pay 
Australia  to  see  settlers  through  the  first 
year  or  two.     For  instance,  a  man  really 
needs  a  capital  of  about  ;£200  to  take  up 
land   in   the  irrigated   districts   of  Vic- 
toria  and    New    South   Wales.      Thirty 
thousand    families  could   be  settled   on 
these   lands,    and    fully   equipped   with 
house,  and  everything  necessary,  for  the 
amount  we  are  spending  in  defence  this 
year  !      As  every  new  resident   in  Aus- 
tralia is  worth  £4  14s.  a  year  to  State 
and  Commonwealth,  in  taxes  alone,  that 
i^5, 000,000  would  be  profitably  invested 
■ — not  lost   forever.     Whether  Australia 
twenty  years  hence  would  be  better  pre- 
pared to  defend  herself,  if  she  spends 
i^ 1 00,000,000,    as    proposed,    solely    on 
armaments  and  training,  or  whether  by 
the  judicious  expenditure  of  this   sum 
she  adds  at  least  2,000,000  to  her  popu- 
lation   during    that    time,    is    a    matter 
rather  for  academic  discussion,  than  for 
practical  politics. 

Defence  we  must  see  to,  but  we  must 
not  cripple  ourselves  by  indulging  in 
gorgeous  schemes  beyond  the  dreams  of 
even  old  and  wealthy  countries.  Let  us 
cut  our  coat  to  fit  our  cloth. 
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(After   a   well-known   picture,    "  Fallen    Amongst    Thieves,"   by  Mr.  Weekea.) 
Under  the  old  order,  the  laws  protected  the  Game;  under    the  new,  the  peasant   ie  to  be 

protected  against  the  Game. 


TOPICS    OF    THE    MONTH. 


XIX.-COUNTRY-SIDE  CHARTER. 

The    Liberal    Land    Campaign    in    England. 


The  main  objects  of  the  great  land 
reform  scheme  launched  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  are  :  — 

A  living  wage  for  the  agricultural 
labourer,  fixed  at  not  less  than  20s. 
6d.  a  week,  which  would  be  merely 
the  bare  standard  of  maintenance  in 
a  workhouse.  This  wage  will  in- 
clude extras. 

Shorter  hours  for  agricultural 
labourers 

Revision  of  rent  and  tithe  on  farms 
where  these  reforms  are  imposed. 


Erection  of  at  least  100,000  cottages 
for  labourers,  with  gardens,  allot- 
ments, or,  in  suitable  cases,  small 
holdings  attached. 

Compulsory  acquisition  of  land  for 
these  purposes  at  net  agricultural 
value. 

Abolition  of  game  laws. 

Complete  security  of  tenure  for 
farmers  who  cultivate  properly — in 
a  word,  tenant  right  as  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland. 
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Unrating  of  improvements  on  farms 
and  holdings. 

Co-operation  and  agricultural  educa- 
tion. 

Transit  facilities  for  produce  and 
abolition  of  preferential  railway 
rates  on  foreign  imports. 

Lord  Beauchamp,  who  took  the  chair 
at  the  meetings,  where  Mr.  George  de- 
fined his  land  policy,  stated  that  they 
were  not  there  as  private  individuals,  but 
as  official  representatives  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Chancellor  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Asquith  had  expressly 
authorised  him  to  institute  the  land  en- 
quiry. This  he  said  was  no  unauthorised 
progfamme,  but  a  policy  on  which  hung 
the  fate  of  Liberalism. 

Mr.  George  made  many  startling  state- 
ments in  the  course  of  his  carefully  pre- 
pared speeches.  liome  Rule,  he  said, 
and  Welsh  Disestablishment  were  settled 
issues.  The  land  controls  life  in  all  its 
aspects,  and  the  reform  of  the  methods 
of  governing  the  land  is  now  the  main 
issue.  Landlords  have  greater  power 
than  the  king  or  the  judges.  It  is  only 
during  the  last  40  years  that  their  un- 
fettered control  of  the  land  has  been  in 
any  way  restricted. 

REFORM  IN   500  YEARS  ! 

The  Tories,  he  said,  now  admit  that 
the  land  system  of  England  is  a  ghastly 
failure.  The  remedy  they  suggest  is  pur- 
chase— buy  out  the  landlords.  The 
Tory  organiser,  Mr.  Steel  ALaitland,  says 
that  land  can  only  be  bought  at  the 
rate  of  two  millions  a  year.  This  means 
it  will  take  500  years  before  the  purchase 
is  complete.  So  the  Tory  idea  of  land 
reform  is  land  reform  in  500  years ! 
England  has  the  best  soil  in  the  old 
world,  yet  there  are  fewer  workers  on  it 
than  anywhere  else  in  Europe.  This  is 
not  due  to  free-trade,  for  in  Holland 
there  are  four  times  as  many  land 
workers  per  acre  as  in  England,  in  Bel- 
gium three  times,  and  in  Denmark  twice 
as  many. 

THE  CURSE  OF  GAME. 

Every  European  country  has  realised, 
said  the  Chancellor,  that  the  most  im- 
portant thing  for  defensive  purposes  is 


to  get  a  large,  strong,  robust  population 
on  the  soil.  In  the  whole  of  England, 
with  a  population  of  36,000,000,  only 
1,500,000  workers  are  on  the  soil.  There 
were  2,000,000  sixty  years  ago,  when  the 
population  was  18,000,000!  During  that 
time  the  number  of  gamekeepers  had 
risen  from  9000  to  33,000  ! 

Agriculture  had  a  bad  blow  undoubt- 
edly, but  what  has  the  great  capitalist 
done  for  agriculture?  He  has  trebled 
the  number  of  his  gamekeepers,  he  has 
enormously  increased  the  number  of 
pheasants  which  have  been  turned  on  to 
the  land.  But  that  is  not  the  way  to 
help  the  great  industry  through  its  diffi- 
culties. Mr.  George  pointed  out  some  of 
tne  worst  features  of  the  land  system, 
and  referred  to  the  terrible  condition  of 
those  who  till  the  soil.  Wretched  dwell- 
ings, shocking  wages  and  hopeless 
conditions  generally.  But  it  was  rather 
upon  the  huge  uncultivated  areas  of 
magnificent  land  that  the  Chancellor 
had  most  to  say.  Not  only  is  rich  land 
ne\'er  tilled,  but  there  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  cultivated,  even  highly 
cultivated  land,  is  so  over-run,  and  so 
continuously  damaged  by  game. 

When  a  business  gets  into  a 
thoroughly  bad  condition  through  long 
}'ears  of  mismanagement,  it  is  no  use 
tinkering  it  here  and  mending  there.  It 
must  be  entirely  recast  and  put  on  a 
thoroughly  good  basis.  That  is  what 
the  Liberal  Party  proposes  to  do  with 
the  great  monopoly  in  land. 

One  important  remedy  was  definitely 
promised,  that  an  end  must  be  put  to  the 
system  by  which  certain  railway  com- 
panies gave  preference  to  foreign  pro- 
duce. The  appointment  of  a  Royal 
Commission  on  Railways,  which  was 
announced  a  few  days  later,  and  which 
is  to  include  the  possibility  of  national- 
isation, gives  point  to  this  promise  of  a 
much-needed  reform. 

A  MINISTRY  OF   LANDS. 

At  Swindon  a  much  fuller  and  more 
definite  programme  was  laid  down.  A 
Ministry  of  Lands  is  to  be  set  up.  It  is 
to  absorb  all  the  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  to  undertake  the  registra- 
tion of  title  and  land  transfer,  to  take 
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from  the  Court  of  Chancery  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  affecting"  settled 
estates,  to  take  over  the  machinery  of 
valuation  created  by  the  Budget  of 
iQog,  and  to  have  control  and  super- 
vision of  land  generally,  to  deal  with 
small  holdings,  land  i^urchase,  disputes 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  reclama- 
tion, afforestation,  and  the  development 
of  uncultivated  land.  This  new  depart- 
ment of  State  ought  to  receive  a  very 
hearty  welcome.  The  i^roblem  of  the 
land  needs  some  such  concentration  of 
Governmental  purpose. 

POWERS  OF  THE  LAND  COMMISSIONERS. 

Fierce   controversy  has   been   aroused 
by     the     method     through     which     the 
Government     proposes     to     enable     the 
Ministry  of  Lands  to  discharge  its  mani- 
fold and  onerous  functions.     Commis- 
sions are  to  be  appointed,  of  a  judicial 
character,  who  will  have  similar  powers 
for  giving  the  land  back  to  the  people, 
to  quote  Mr.  George's  way  of  putting  it, 
as  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  had  for 
taking  the  land  away  from  the  people. 
The    Land     Commissioners    will     have 
power  to  revise  eviction  notices,  to  award 
full       compensation       and      exemplary 
damages  in  the  case  of  evictions  which 
they  regard   as   capricious.     Notices   to 
quit   which   they   find   to  be  wanton  or 
arbitrary  they  will  have  power  to  declare 
null   and  of  no  effect.      So  they   secure 
fixity   of  tenure.      In  cases  where   land 
is  sold  over  the  head  of  the  farmer,  they 
will  have  power  to  compel  the  seller  to 
compensate    the    farmer    for    his    unex- 
hausted improvements,  and  to  giv<e  him 
substantial    compensation    for    disturb- 
ance.    They  will  have  the  power  of  the 
Scottish   Land    Courts  to   reduce   rents. 
They  will  also  have  authority  to  acquire 
derelict    and   uncultivated    land,   to    af- 
forest it,  or  otherwise  develop  it  for  pur- 
poses of  cultivation.      Mr.   George   also 
announced    that    the    Government    had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  minimum 
wage     for     the     agricultural     labourer 
should  be  established  by  statute,  and  if 


the  farmer  cannot  pay  it,  "  then  he  has 
to  go  to  the  Commission  and  ask  for 
an  abatement  in  his  rent  to  enable  him 
to  pay  it."  The  Commissioners  will 
have  similar  control  over  the  hours  of 
labour.  To  remedy  the  shortage  of 
120,000  houses  in  the  rural  area,  the 
Government  undertakes  itself  to  build. 
For  its  houses  it  would  charge  an  econo- 
mic rent,  but,  being  able  to  borrow  the 
capital  at  a  much  lovyer  rate,  could  offer 
very  low  rents  indeed. 

THE  NEW  LORDS  OF  THE  LAND. 

The  powers  to  be  given  to  these  Land 
Commissioners  are  indeed  extensive  and 
varied.  It  seems  as  though  they  are 
meant  to  do  for  the  twentieth  century 
what  Cromwell's  Majors-General  were 
appointed  to  do  for  the  seventeenth. 
Everything  will  depend  upon  the  per- 
sonnel of  these  Commissions  and  of  the 
Minister  of  Labour.  If  these  new  bodies 
are  carefully  recruited  from  the  most 
progressive  and  democratic  portions  of 
the  community  the  land  may  be  rescued 
from  the  despotism  of  irresponsible 
landlordism  and  really  made  accessible 
to  the  people.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  traditional  British  method  of  filling 
Government  posts  with  relatives  of  great 
persons,  with  'Varsity  pals,  and  Party 
hacks,  is  applied  to  this  new  department, 
we  may  be  almost  as  far  as  ever  from 
any  genuine  land  reform. 

OUT  FROM  THE  TOWNS. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
the  Swindon  speech  was  that  in  which 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
nation  to  induce  everj/one  who  can  to 
live  outside  the  town."  In  England  80 
per  cent,  of  the  people  live  in  the  towns, 
and  only  20  per  cent,  in  the  country. 
In  Belgium,  w^hich  is,  like  Britain,  a 
great  industrial  country,  56  per  cent,  of 
the  people  live  in  the  country,  and  only 
44  per  cent,  in  the  towns.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause they  have  got  cheap  transit  and 
nationalised  railways. 
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MY  FATHER:  W.  T.  STEAD.— VII. 


Bv  HENRY  STEAD. 


Miss  Estelle  Stead  has  just  brought 
out  a  book  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
psychical  activities  of  my  father.*  It 
is  more  an  autobiography  than  a  bio- 
graphy, tor  it  is  really  a  collection  of 
his  writings  and  extracts  from  his 
diaries,  strung  together  in  chronologi- 
cal sequence.  It  is  all  the  more  interest- 
ing in  consequence,  for  it  tells  in  his 
own  words  about  the  most  important 
epochs  in  his  life.  His  note  books 
supply  most  of  the  particulars  given  of 
his  early  life.  He  tells  of  his  appoint- 
ment as  editor  of  the  "  Northern  Echo," 
his  work  on  the  "Pall  Mall  Gazette." 
He  describes  the  trial  at  the  Old  Baile)-, 
tells  in  detail  his  relations  with  Cecil 
John  Rhodes.  Much  of  the  book  con- 
sists of  his  personal  experience  of  spiri- 
tual nhenomena,  and  affords  convincing 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  his  com- 
munications with  those  who  had  crossed 
over. 

*"My  Father."  By  Estelle  Stead.  (Heinc- 
mann.)  Melville  and  Mullen,  .'Vngus  and 
Robertson.      10/-. 


Father  never  did  anything  momentous 
unless  he  had  what  he  called  a  signpost. 
Until  he  got  it  he  used  to  be  rather  un- 
settled, but  he  always  received  his 
marching  orders  finally,  and  once  he 
had  them,  he  never  hesitated.  He  had 
several  remarkable  premonitions  which 
are  chronicled  in  his  own  words  in  the 
book.  As  they  are  of  peculiar  interest, 
I  give  three  of  them  here  : — • 

I  can  make  no  claim,  he  says,  to  the 
proud  prerogative  of  the  seer,  but  on 
several  occasions  I  have  had  some  ex- 
traordinary premonitions  of  what  was 
about  to  happen.  I  can  give  no  explana- 
tion as  to  how  they  came,  all  I  know  is 
that  they  arrived,  and  when  they  arrived 
I  recognised  them  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  mistake.  I  have  had  three  or 
four  ver)-  vivid  and  striking  premoni- 
tions in  my  life  which  have  been  ful- 
fllled  to  the  letter.     .     .     . 

PREMONITION   ABOUT    LEAVING 
DARLINGTON. 

The  first  occasion  on  which  I  had  an 
absolutely   unmistakable   intimation   of 
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the  change  about  to  occur  in  my  own 
circumstances  was  in  i88o,  the  year  in 
which  I  left  the  editorship  of  the 
■"Northern  Echo."  .  .  .  "On  New 
Year's  Day,  i88o,  it  was  forcibly  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind  that  I  was  to 
leave  Darlington  in  the  course  of  that 
year.  I  remember  on  the  ist  of 
January  meeting  a  journalistic  confrere 
■on  my  way  from  Darlington  station  to 
the  '  Northern  Echo '  office.  After 
Avishing  him  a  Happy  New  Year,  I  said. 
'  This  IS  the  last  New  Year's  Day  I  shall 
ever  spend  m  Darlington.  I  shall  leave 
the  "  Northern  Echo  "  this  year.'  My 
friend  looked  at  me  in  some  amazement, 
and  said,  '  And  where  are  you  going 
to?'  'To  London,'  I  replied,  'because 
it  is  the  only  place  which  could  tempt 
me  from  my  present  position,  which  is 
very  comfortable,  and  where  I  have  per- 
fect freedom  to  say  my  say.'  '  But,' 
said  my  friend,  somewhat  dubiously, 
'  what  paper  are  you  going  to  ?'  '1  have 
no  idea  in  the  world,'  I  said,  '  neither 
do  I  know  a  single  London  paper  which 
would  offer  me  a  position  upon  its  staff, 
of  any  kind,  let  alone  one  on  which  1 
should  have  any  liberty  of  utterance. 
I  see  no  prospect  of  any  opening  any- 
where. But  I  know  for  certain  that 
before  this  year  is  out,  I  shall  be  on  the 
staff  of  a  London  paper.'  '  Come,'  said 
my  friend,  '  this  is  superstition,  and  with 
a  wife  and  family  I  hope  }'Ou  will  do 
nothing  rashly.'  '  You  need  have  no  fear 
as  to  that,'  I  said,  '  1  shall  not  seek  any 
position  elsewhere  :  it  will  have  to  come 
to  me  if  I  have  to  go  to  it.  I  am  not 
cfoino-  to  throw  myself  out  of  a  berth 
until  I  know  where  my  next  place  is  to 
be.  Humanly  speaking,  I  see  no  chance 
of  my  leaving  Darlington,  yet  I  have 
no  more  doubt  than  of  my  own  exist- 
ence that  1  shall  be  gone  this  time  next 
year.'     We  parted." 

The  general  election  soon  came  upon 
us,  and  when  the  time  came  for  renew- 
ing my  engagement  on  the  "  Northern 
Echo,"  I  had  no  option  but  to  renew  my 
contract,  and  bind  myself  to  remain  at 
Darlington  until  July,  i88i.  Although 
I  signed  the  contract,  when  the  day  ar- 
rived on  which  I  had  either  to  give 
notice  or  renew  my  engagement,  I  could 
.not  shake  from  me  the  conviction  that 


I  was  destined  to  leave  Darlington  at 
least  six  months  before  m}'  engagement 
expired. 

THE  "  P.M.G." 

At  that  time  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  " 
was  edited  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  and  was, 
of  all  the  papers  in  the  land,  the  most 
anti-pathetic  to  the  princiiiles  upon 
which  I  had  conducted  the  "  Northern 
Echo."  The  possibilit}-  of  my  becom- 
ing assistant  editor  to  tiie  editor  of  the 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette,"  seemed  at  the  time 
about  as  remote  as  that  of  the  Moderator 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  receiv- 
ing a  Cardinal's  hat  from  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  Nevertheless,  no  sooner  had  Mr. 
Gladstone  been  seated  in  power  than  Mr. 
George  Smith  handed  over  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette "  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr. 
Henry  Yates  Thompson.  Mr.  Green- 
wood departed  to  found  and  edit  the 
"  St.  James'  Gazette,"  and  Mr.  Morley 
(now  Lord  Morley)  became  editor. 
Even  then  1  never  dreamed  of  going  to 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette." 

Two  other  North-country  editors 
and  1.  thinking  that  Mr.  Morley  was  left 
in  rather  a  difficulty  by  the  secession  of 
several  of  the  "  Pall  Mall  "  staff,  agreed 
to  send  up  occasional  contributions, 
soley  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Mr. 
Morley  to  get  through  the  temporary 
difficulty  in  which  he  was  placed  by 
being  suddenly  summoned  to  edit  a 
dailv  paper  under  such  circumstances. 
Midsummer  had  hardly  passed  before 
Mr.  Thompson  came  down  to  Darling- 
ton and  offered  me  the  assistant  editor- 
ship. The  proprietor  of  the  "  Northern 
Echo  "  kindly  waived  his  right  to  my 
services  in  deference  to  the  request  of 
Mr.  Morley.  As  a  result  I  left  the 
"Northern  Echo"  in  September,  i88o, 
and  my  presentiment  was  fulfilled. 

At  the  time  when  it  was  first  im- 
pressed upon  my  mind,  no  living  being 
probably  anticipated  the  possibility  of 
such  a  change  occurring  in  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  "  as  would  render  it  pos- 
sible for  me  to  become  assistant  editor, 
so  that  the  presentiment  could  in  no 
way  have  been  due  to  any  possible  cal- 
culation of  chances  on  my  part. 

PREMONITION  RE  LORD  MORLEY. 

My  second  premonition  was  equally 
as  clear  as  my   first,   and  without  any 
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suggestion  from  oulward  circumstances 
It  was  in  October,  1883.  My  wife  and  I 
were  spending  a  brief  holiday  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  and  I  remember  that  the  great 
troopers  which  had  just  brought  back 
Lord  Wolseley's  army  from  the  first 
Egyptian  campaign  were  lying  in  the 
Solent  when  we  crossed.  One  morning, 
about  noon,  we  were  walking  in  the 
drizzling  rain  round  St.  Catherine's 
Point.  It  was  a  miserable  day,  the 
ground  slipper)',  and  the  footpath  here 
and  there  difficult  to  follow.  Just  as  we 
were  at  about  the  ugliest  part  of  our 
climb,  I  felt  distinctly,  as  it  were,  a  voice 
within  myself  saying:  "You  will  have 
to  look  sharp  and  make  ready,  because, 
by  a  certain  date  (which,  as  near  as  I  can 
recollect,  was  i6th  March  of  the  next 
year),  you  will  have  sole  charge  of  the 
'  Pall  Mall  Gazette.'  "  I  was  just  a  little 
startled,  and  rather  awed,  because,  as 
Mr.  Morley  was  then  in  full  command, 
and  there  was  no  expectation  on  his  part 
of  abandoning  the  post,  the  inference 
which  I  immediately  drew  was  that  he 
was  going  to  die.  So  firmly  was  this 
impressed  upon  my  mind  that  for  two 
hours  I  did  not  speak  about  it  to  ni)- 
wife.  We  took  shelter  for  a  time  from 
the  rain,  but  afterwards,  on  going  home, 
I  spoke,  not  without  reluctance,  on  the 
subject  that  filled  me  wath  sadness,  and 
said  to  my  wife  :  "  Something  has  hap- 
pened to  me  which  has  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  my  mind.  When  we  were 
beside  St.  Catherine's  lighthouse,  I  got 
into  my  head  that  Mr.  Morley  was  going 
to  die." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  she,  "  what  made 
you  think  that  ?*" 

"  Only  this,"  said  I,  "  that  I  received 
an  intimation  as  clear  and  unmistakable 
as  that  which  I  had  when  I  was  going 
to  leave  Darlington,  that  I  had  to  look 
sharp  and  prepare  for  taking  charge  of 
the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  on  March  i6th 
next.  That  is  all,  and  I  do  not  see  how 
that  is  likely  to  happen  unless  Mr. 
Morley  is  going  to  die." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  my  wife,  "  he  is  not 
going  to  die.  He  is  going  to  get  into 
Parliament ;  that  is  what  is  going  to 
happen." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  that  may  be.  Whe- 
ther he  dies  or  w^hether  he  gets  into  Par- 


liament the  one  thing  certain  to  me  is 
that  I  shall  have  sole  charge  of  the 
'  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  next  year,  and  I 
am'  so  convinced  of  this  that  when  we 
return  to  London  I  shall  make  all  ni)- 
plans  on  the  basis  of  that  certainty." 

And  so  I  did.     I  do  not  hedge  and 
hesitate  at  burning  my  boats.     As  soon 
as  I  arrived  at  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette  "' 
office,    I    announced  to    Mr.    Thompson, 
Mr.  Morley,  and  to  Mr.  Milner,  who  was 
then  on  the  staff,  that  Mr.  Morley  was 
going  to  be  in  Parliamerit  by  March  i6th 
next.  I  need  hardly  say  I  did  not  mention 
my  first  sinister  intimation.     I  told  Mr. 
Morley  and  the  others  exactly  what  had 
happened — namely,  that  I  had  received 
notice  to  be  ready  to  take  sole  charge  of 
the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  by  March  i6tb 
next.      They    shrugged   their   shoulders, 
and  Mr.   Morley  scouted  the  idea.     He 
said  he  had   almost   given  up  the  idea 
of  entering"   Parliament  ;    all    preceding 
negotiations  had  fallen  through,  and  he 
had   come    to    the    conclusion   that   he- 
would  stick  to  the  "  Pall  Mall  Gazette'" 
I  said  he  might  have  come  to  what  con- 
clusion  he   pleased,    the    fact    remained 
that  he  would  go.     I  remember  having  a 
talk  at  the  time  with  Mr.  Milner  about 
it.     I  remarked  that  the  worst  of  people 
having  premonitions  was  that  they  care- 
fully   hide    up     their     prophecies    until 
after  the  event,  and  then  no  one  believed 
in  them.     "  This  time  no  one  shall  have 
any  doubt  that  I  have  had  my  premoni- 
tion well  in  advance  of  the  fact.     It  is 
now^    October.      I    have   told   everybody 
whom  it  concerns  whom  I  know.     If  it 
happens  not  to  come  to  pass  I  shall  never 
have  faith  in  my  premonitions  any  more„ 
and  you  may  chaff  me  as  much  as  you 
please    for   the   superstition.      But   if   it 
turns  up  trumps,  please  remember  that  1 
have  played  double  or  quits  and  won." 
Nobody  at  the  office  paid  much  atten- 
tion  to   my     vision,     and     a   couple   of 
months  later  Mr.  Morley  came  to  consult 
me  as  to  some  slight  change  which  he 
proposed  to  make  in  the  terms  of  his 
engagement,  which  he  was  renewing  for 
another  )'ear.     As  this  change  affected 
me  slightly,  he  came,  with  that  courtes)' 
and  consideration  which  he  always  dis- 
played in  his  dealings  with  his  staff,  to 
ask  whether  I  should  have  any  objection 
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to  this  alteration.  As  he  was  beginning  to 
explain  what  this  alteration  would  be,  I 
interrupted  him.  "  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley,"  I  said,  "  when  will  this  new  arrange- 
ment come  into  effect?"  "In  May,  I 
thuik,"  was  the  reply.  "  Then,"  said  I, 
"  you  need  not  trouble  to  discuss  it  with 
me.  I  shall  have  sole  charge  of  the 
■'  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  before  that  time. 
You  will  not  be  here  then,  you  will  be 
in  Parliament."  "  But,"  said  Mr.  Alorley. 
"  that  IS  only  your  idea  ;  what  I  want  to 
know  is  whether  you  agree  to  the 
changes  I  propose  to  make,  which  some- 
what affect  your  work  in  the  office." 
■"  But,"  I  replied,  "  it  is  no  use  your  dis- 
cussing that  matter  with  me.  You  will 
not  be  here,  and  I  shall  be  carrying  on 
the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette,'  so  what  is  the 
use  of  talking  about  it?" 

Than  Mr.  Morley  lifted  his  chin 
slightly  in  the  air,  and,  looking  at  me, 
with  somewhat  natural  disdain,  he 
asked  :  "  And  pray,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  I  am  not  to  make  a  business 
arrangement  because  you  have  had  a 
vision  ?" 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  I.  "  you,  of  course, 
will  make  what  business  arrangements 
you  please.  I  cannot  expect  you  to 
govern  your  conduct  by  my  vision.  But 
:as  I  shall  have  charge  of  the  paper  it 
is  no  use  your  discussing  the  matter  with 
me.  Make  what  arrangements  you 
please,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  they  are 
waste  paper.  I  ask  you  nothing  about 
the  arrangement,  because  I  know  it  will 
never  come  into  effect  so  far  as  it  relates 
to  my  work  on  the  paper." 

Finding  that  I  was  impracticable,  Mr. 
Morley  left,  and  concluded  his  arrange- 
ment without  consultation. 

One   month    later   Mr.    Ashton   Dilke 

•sickened  with  his  fatal  illness,  and  Mr. 

Morley   was   elected     on     February    24, 

1884,   as  Liberal     candidate     for   New- 

•castle-on-Tyne. 

I  remember  that  when  the  news  came 
to  Northumberland-street,  the  first  re- 
mark that  Mr.  Thompson  made  was : 
■"  Well,  Stead's  presentiment  is  coming 
right  after  all."  I  remember  all  through 
that  contest,  when  the  issue  was  for  some 
time  somewhat  m  doubt,  feeling  quite 
certain  that  if  Mr.  Morley  did  not  get 
in  he  would  die,  or  he  would  find  some 


other  constituency.  I  had  no  vision  as  to 
the  success  of  his  candidature  at  New- 
castle. The  one  thing  certain  was  that 
I  was  to  have  charge  of  the  paper,  and 
that  he  was  to  be  out  of  it. 

When    he    was   elected    the    question 
came  as  to  what  should  be  done.     The 
control  of  the  paper  passed  almost  en- 
tirely into  my  hands  at  once,  and  Mr. 
Morley   would  have   left   altogether   on 
the  clay  mentioned  in  my  vision,  had  not 
Mr.     Thompson    kindly     interfered     to 
secure  me  a  holiday  before  saddling  me 
with  the  sole  responsibility.    Mr.  Morley, 
therefore,  remained  till  midsummer  ;  but 
his  connection  with  the  paper  was  very 
slight,  Parliamentary  duties,  as  he  under- 
stood   them,    being    incompatible    with 
close  day-to-day  editing  of  an  evening 
paper.     Here,  again,  it  would  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  said  that  my  premoni- 
tion had  any  share  in  bringing  about  its 
own  realisation.     It  was  not  known  by 
Mr.      Ashton      Dilke's     most      intimate 
friends  in  October  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to   face  another  session,  I   did  not 
even  know  he  was  ill,  and  my  vision,  so 
fai-  from  being  based  on  any  calculation 
of   j\Ir.   Morley's  chances  of  securing  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  was  quite  indepen- 
dent of  all  electoral  changes.    My  vision, 
my  message,  my  premonition,  or  what- 
ever you  please  to  call  it,  was  strictly 
limited  to  one  point,   Mr.   Morley  only 
coming  into  it  indirectlw     1  was  to  have 
charge  of  certain  duties  which  necessi- 
tated his  disappearance  from  Northum- 
berland-street. 

PREMONITION  RE   IMPRISONMENT. 

The' third  premonition  was  about  his 
conviction  in  the  famous  trial  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  which  followed  his  inves- 
tigation of  the  White  Slave  traffic  in 
London  in  1885.  He  chronicled  his  dis- 
coveries in  a  series  of  articles,  "  The 
Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babylon." 
The  sensation  which  these  articles  pro- 
duced was  instantaneous  and  world- 
wide. They  set  London  and  the  whole 
country  in  a  blaze  of  indignation.  The 
Ministry  capitulated  to  the  storm  of 
popular  passion.  The  Bill  (raising  the 
aged  consent  from  13  to  16),  which  they 
had  abandoned  as  hopeless,  they  revived 
and  strengthened,  and  passed  into  law 
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with  the  utmost  celerity  and  dispatch. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  achievements 
which  any  journalist,  single-handed,  had 
e\'er  accomplished  in  the  coercion  of  an 
unwilling  legislature  and  a  reluctant 
Ministry.    Of  this  premonition  he  said  : 

It  was  even  more  remarkable  and  en- 
tirely precluded  any  possibility  of  any 
premonition  having  any  influence  what- 
ever  in    bringing   about   its   realisation 

.  .  When  the  trial  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  conviction  being  certain,  the 
question  was  naturally  discussed  what 
the  sentence  would  be.  Many  of  ni}- 
friends,  including  those  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  trial  on  both  sides,  were 
strongly  of  opinion  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances I  should  only  be  bound  over 
in  my  own  recognisance  to  come  up  for 
judgment  when  called  upon. 
The  jury  had  found  me  guilty,  but 
strongly  recommended  me  to  mercy  on 
the  ground,  as  they  said,  that  I  had  been 
deceived  by  my  agent.  .  .  .  But  I 
was  never  a  moment  in  doubt.  I  knew 
I  was  going  to  gaol  from  the  moment 
Rebecca  Jarrett  broke  down  in  the  wit- 
ness-box. This  may  be  said  to  be 
nothing  extraordinar}'  ;  but  what  was 
extraordinary  was  that  I  had  the  most 
absolute  conviction  that  I  was  going  to 
gaol  for  tzvo  vwntlis.  I  was  told  b\' 
those  who  considered  themselves  in  a 
position  to  speak  with  authority  that  I 
was  perfectly  safe,  that  I  should  not  be 
miprisoned,  and  that  I  should  make 
preparations  to  go  abroad  for  a  holida\' 
as  soon  as  the  trial  was  over.  To  all 
such  representations  I  always  replied  by 
asserting  with  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence that  I  was  certain  to  go  to  gaol 
and  that  my  sentence  would  be  two 
months. 

For  more  than  a  week  the  dock  at 
the  Old  Bailey  had  been  the  centre  of 
interest  throughout  the  whole  country. 
The  dock  itself  is  an  inspiration.  Man}- 
of  the  men  who  have  made  history,  from 
William  Penn  downwards,  have  faced 
hostile  judges  from  that  coign  of  van- 
tage. The  well  of  the  court  was 
crowded  with  counsel.  The  leaders  of 
the  Bar  were  there,  and,  on  either  side, 
gathered    the   friends   of   the   opposing 


parties.  The  jury  were  absent  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  the  crowded  court 
buzzed  with  eager  conversation  as  every- 
body canvassed  the  possible  verdict  with 
his  neighbours.  I  think  that  I  was  about 
the  most  unconcerned  person ,  in  court. 
When  )'0u  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
l.)en  you  do  not  get  so  excited  as  those 
who  are  still  in  suspense.  In  the  dock 
with  me  were  Bramwell  Booth,  chief  of 
the  staff  of  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
another  devoted  member  of  the  Army, 
]\Iadame  Combes,  who  had  rendered 
yeoman  service  in  the  enquiry.  With 
them  also  was  an  old  war  correspondent 
of  Greek  descent,  who  had  aided  me  in 
my  excursions  into  regions  where  he  was 
much  more  familiar  than  myself.  The 
remaining  occupants  of  the  dock  were 
a  Frenchwoman  of  infamous  repute, 
who  was  convicted  and  died  in  gaol, 
and  a  converted  procuress  who  had 
aided  me  in  exposing  the  traffic  by 
which  she  had  formerly  made  her  liveli- 
hood. Our  friends,  legal  and  otherwise, 
were  crowded  round  the  dock,  con- 
fidently expressing  their  belief  in  our 
acquittal. 

"  Suddenly  there  was  a  thrilling  whis- 
per :  — '  They  are  coming,  they  are  com- 
ing!' Everyone  hushed  his  talk.  Those 
who  had  seats  sat  down.  Those  who 
crowded  the  corridors  craned  their  necks 
towards  the  jury  box.  The  twelve  good 
men  and  true,  headed  b\'  their  foreman, 
filed  back  into  the  box.  Then  the  judge, 
in  a  silence  profound  as  death,  asked 
if  they  had  agreed  upon  their  verdict. 
'  We  have,'  said  the  foreman.  Everyone 
held  his  breath  and  waited  to  hear  the 
next  fateful  words.  It  was  a  verdict  of 
'  Not  Guilty,'  against  Bramwell  Booth 
and  Madame  Combes.  Of  '  Guilty ' 
against  the  Frenchwoman  and  the  ex- 
procuress,  '  Guilty  '  also  against  the 
Greek  war  correspondent,  and  '  Guilty  ' 
against  me.  But  in  my  case  the  jur\- 
added  an  extraordinary  rider.  The}' 
found  me  guilty  of  being  deceived  b}- 
my  agents.  They  recommended  me  to 
mere}',  and  they  wished  to  p?ii  on  record 
their  high  appreciation  of  the  services  I 
had  rendered  the  nation  by  securing  the 
passage  of  a  much-needed  law  for  the 
protection  of  young  girls. 
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"  When  the  last  word  was  spoken,  the 
tension  was  relaxed,  and  the  whole  court 
hummed  with  excitement.  I  never  can 
forget  looking  down  from  the  dock 
upon  the  crowd  below.  Some  of  my 
friends  were  very  angry.  But  I  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  the  jury 
could  have  done  otherwise.  The  fore- 
man of  the  jury  called  upon  my  wife 
and  explained,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
how  utterly  impossible  he  had  found  it 
to  answer  the  judge's  questions  in  any 
other  way.  "  Tell  him,"  I  wrote,  to  my 
wife  from  gaol.  "  Tell  him  not  to 
grieve.  If  I  had  been  in  his  place  I 
should  have  done  the  same  as  he  did." 

Next  day  was  Lord  Mayor's  Day, 
and  I  spent  hours  walking  up  and  down 
the  streets  through  the  thousands  w^ho 
turned  out  to  see  London's  annual 
pageant.  I  was  going  to  be  secluded 
from     my     fellow-creatures     for     some 


months.     I  wanted  to  take  my  fill  of  the 
crowd  before  I  returned  to  my  cell. 

The    next    day    the    second    charge 
springing  out  of  the  second  incident  was 
tried  before  a  second  jury.     I  took  no 
part  in  the  proceedings,   and  when  the 
inevitable  verdict   came,   and   w^e   stood 
up    for    sentence,    the   judge    sentenced 
me  to  three   months'  imprisonment.      1 
w^as  so  certain    that    I    was    going   tc 
prison  for  two  months  that  I  with  diffi- 
culty  restrained   myself    from   saying : 
"  My  Lord,  have  you  not  made  a  mis- 
take?    It  ought  to  be  two  months."     T 
fortunately  restained  myself.     When   I 
got  into  my  cell  I   found  that  the  sen- 
tence ran  from  the  opening  of  the  ses 
sion,  and  that  the  precise  period  of  de- 
tention   I    had    to    undergo    w^as    two 
months  and  seven  days.    The  judge  had 
come  as  near  verifying  my  prediction  as 
it  was  possible  for  him  to  do. 


Photo.] 


THE  AERIAL  DERBY,  AROUND  LONDON. 
Shows  Hamel,  the  winner,  starting  from  the  Henley  Aerodrome. 


[_Topical. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  NATIONAL  SONG  (?). 


V'ast  the   heritagfe   we   hold, 
League  on  endless  leajfue  unrolled, 
Splashed  \vi:h  sun  and  wattle-ffold, 

God's  demesne,*  Australia  I 

Great  our  opportunity, 
(xreater  must  our  courag-e  be: 
For  our  race  we  hold   in  fee 

God's  demesne,  Australia. 

Sons  of  those  who  won  the  sea. 
Of   Imperial  blood   are   we; 
(Hir>   the  countrv   of  the   free- 


God's  demesne,  Australia! 

The  Musical  Association  of  New 
South  Wales  offered  a  prize  of  i^ioo 
for  the  verses  adjudged  the  best  in  an 
Australian  National  Song  Competition. 
The  adjudicators,  Prof.  M.  W.  MacCal- 
lum  (Sydney  University),  Prof.  T.  G. 
Tucker  (Melbourne  LIniversity),  and  W. 
Arundel  Orchard,  Mus.  Bac,  awarded 
the  prize  to  Mr.  Arthur  II.  Adams,  of 
Sydney,     for    the    above    lines.      It    is 

*Note. — In  the  above  form  the  verses  were 
accepted,  but  the  Council  of  the  Musical 
Association  of  New  South  Wales,  with  the 
approval  of  the  author  (Arthur  H.  Adams), 
sanctions  the  employment  of  the  optional 
word  "  domain,"  if   more  familiar. 


Fredom  for  our  onward   stride  ! 

Wide  our  continent,   and   wide 

Are  the  faiths  and  hopes   that  g:uide 

God's  demesne,  Australia 

Though  begirt  with  guardian  seas. 
Not  in  careless,   slothful  ease 

Shall   we   shield   thy  liberties- 

God's  demesne,  Australia  I 

Loyals  scions  of  our  race. 

Ready  chance  and  change  to  face. 

We  shall  die,  but  ne'er  disgrace 

God's  demesne,  Australia. 

doubtful  whether  Mr.  Adams'  effort  will 
ever  become  the  popular  national  song 
here.  To  judge  b\'  the  criticisms,  there 
is  little  chance  of  this  ever  happening. 
The  literary  qualit)'  is  certainly  not 
high,  but  there  are  many  national  an- 
thems with  less  claim  to  literary  excel- 
lence., -The  really  vital  thing  is  the 
nuisical  setting,  and  to  set  Mr.  Adams' 
Inies  to  music  is  likely  to  prove  a  dif- 
ficult task.  Mrs.  Georgetta  Peterson 
gives  a  si)lendid  statement  of  the  musi- 
cal imyiossibilities  of  the  would-be  an- 
them in  the  "  Argus  "  of  November  25th. 
-She  is  an  authority  on  the  subiect,  hav- 
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ing  written  the  music  to  the  ode,  "  God 
Guide  Australia,"  the  Empire  Song,  and 
Mr.  Roderick  Oumn's  "  National  An- 
them." 

"  Few  musicians,"  she  says,  "  can 
sit  down  and  write  mechanically 
upon  a  theme  which  does  not  in- 
spire them.  And,  frankly,  this  poem 
does  not  inspire  me.  With  others, 
I  was  naturally  very  interested  by  the 
competition,  and  the  really  fine  prize 
offered,  I  felt,  might  bring  forth  some 
very  fine  verse.  In  regard  to  its  suit- 
ability for  musical  setting,  I  need  only 
quote  two  of  its  lines  :  — 

"  '  Great  our  opportunity, 

Greater  must  our  courage  be.' 

"  So  must  our  courage  be  to  com- 
pose music  to  such  a  poem,  written  with 
very  little  care  for  the  song-writer  who 
is  to  set  it.  I  would  like  to  have  seen 
some  of  the  verses  which  the  judges 
thought  '  good  enough  in  their  way,'  but 
which  they  rejected  as  employing  the 
framework  of  dreams  and  visions,  as 
too  personal  or  boastful. 

"  My  first  idea  for  a  national  song 
would  be  a  song  in  simple  words,  words 
which  would  speak  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  All  the  songs  which  have  be- 
come national  are  in  this  simple  man- 
ner. Think  of  only  a  few  of  them:  — 
'  God  Save  the  King,'  '  Now  Thank  We 
Ail  Our  God  !'  the  '  Marseillaise,'  '  Gott 
Erhalte  Franz  der  Kaiser!' 

About  the  poem  itself  I  agree 
with  many  of  the  critics.  It  does 
not  inspire  me.  In  the  first  place,  the 
meaning  of  each  line — and  its  style — 
is  so  different  ;  the  mood  changes  so 
suddenly,  that  the  music  to  suit  it  must 
change  with  a  jerk,  from  the  classic  and 
heroic,  to  the  sentimental  drawing-room 
ballad  manner.  Take  the  first  verse, 
for  instance.  The  author  keys  the  com- 
poser up  to  the  heroic  with  :  — 

"  '  Vast  the  heritage  we  hold, 

League  on  endless  league  unrolled.' 

and  then  drops  into  the  sentimental 
mood  with — 

"  '  Splashed   with   sun   and   wattle-gold,' 

a  very  common-place  line.  The  idea  of 
the  composer  should  be  to  give  back 
in  the  music  the  very  mood  and  general 


expression  of  the  words.  With  changes 
like  this,  he  would  be  thrown  back  upon 
the  rhythm  alone.  A  second  objection 
is  that  there  is  no  emotional  climax  in 
the  verses.  The  music  must  provide  its 
own,  apart  from  the  words.  '  God's 
domain  '  does  not  suggest  to  me  any 
dignified  or  elevated  musical  image  for 
the  end  of  such  a  song.  To  most  people 
the  word  domain  is  associated  with  the 
eastern  side  of  the  St.  Kilda-road. 

"  In  regard  to  the  actual  singing 
qualities  of  the  verse,  we  all  know  that 
the  open  '  e,'  the  Italian  '  i '  is  the  most 
difficult  and  least  effective  of  the  vowel 
sounds.  Singers  always  avoid  it  when 
they  can,  and  even  change  the  words 
in  well-known  songs  and  arias  for  this 
reason.  This  poem  chooses  just  that 
open  '  e  '  for  the  rhyme  endings  of  three 
out  of  its  six  verses.  In  the  second  we 
find  '  tee  '  (ty),  '  be  '  and  '  fee.'  In  the 
next  '  c,'  '  we,'  and  '  free.'  In  the  fifth 
we  have  '  seas,'  '  ease,'  and  '  ees  '  (ies). 
If  there  is  anything  worse  for  a  phrase- 
ending  than  the  open  '  e '  it  is  the  open 
'e'  with  an  '  s '  added.  It  is  a  well- 
known  and  hated  difficulty  with  all 
singers.  This  must  be  disastrous  for 
big  choirs,  and  here,  too,  when  dealing 
with  it  chorally,  we  find  other  verses 
ending  in  '  ide '  and  'ace.'  In  most 
big  choirs  in  Australia  we  have  singers 
who  do  not  quite  accomplish  these  two 
pronunciations. 

"  In  the  fourth  verse,  the  lines  occur — 

"  '  Wide  our  continent,  and  wide 

Are  the  faiths  and  hopes  that  guide 
God's    domain,    Australia.' 

"  This  is  all  very  well,  but  where  is 
the  natural  pause  for  the  breath.  This 
should  come  at  the  end  of  the  line.  The 
same  fault  applies  to  the  last  verse — 

"  '  We  shall  die,  but  ne'er  disgrace 
God's  domain,   .A.ustralia.' 

"The  sense  will  be  lost  if  there  be 
the  slightest  pause  after  '  die '  and  '  dis- 
grace.' In  writing  a  song  all  these 
things  really  matter. 

"  I  hope  Mr.  Adams  and  the  judges 
will  forgive  me  for  this  criticism.  It 
may  be  that  the  Musical  Association 
will  make  another  mistake  in  giving  me 
the  prize  for  the  music.  If  they  do, 
they  may  have  their  revenge  on  me." 
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JUST  EISING  FOR  AN  AIR  PLIGHT. 


THE   FLYING   BOAT. 


The  flying  boat  is  the  latest  word 
in  aviation.  The  builders  claim  for  it 
the  highest  developmeait  of  use  and 
safety  so  far  obtained.  It  seems  to 
point  the  way  for  the  future  and  to 
assure  the  permanence  of  aviation  as  a 
sport  and  as  a  useful  art.  Most  signi- 
ficant of  all,  the  navies  of  the  world 
are  taking  it  up  in  all  seriousness  as  a 
valuable  adjunct.  Mr.  Post  describing 
the  machmes  in  "  Outing,"  tells  how 
they  have  been  evolved  and  what  they 
have  done. 

AN  AERIAL  AMPHIBIAN  ! 

There  are  three  words  often  confused  and 
often  used  interchang-eably  that  must  be 
clearly  disting-uished  before  one  can  speak 
intelligently  of  the  new,  almost  revolutionary 
development  in  mechanical  flig-ht.  They  are 
"  hydroplane,"  "  hydroaeroplane,"  and 
"flying:  boat."  The  hydroplane  is  a  high- 
power  motor  boat,  made  so  as  to  skim  over 
the  surface  of  the  water  at  an  extremely 
high  rate  of  speed.  The  hydroaeroplane  is 
a  stand  aeroplane  fitted  with  floats  so  con- 
structed that  it  can  ligfht  upon,  rise  from, 
and  skim  over  the  surface  of  the  water  as 
well.  The  flying-  boat  is  a  seaworthy  motor 
boat  hull,  with  spray  hood  and  cockpit  for 
passengers,  to  which  is  added  planes  and 
rudders,  so  that  besides  doing:  all  a  motor 
boat  can  do,  it  can  also  fly  at  great  speed 
and  rise  to  great  heig:hts  in  the  air.  Roughly 
speaking-,  tlie  hydroaeroplane  is  an  aeroplane 
that  can  float ;  the  flying-  boat  is  a  motor 
boat  that  can  fly. 


FROM  FLOATS  TO  BOATS. 
Mr.  Glen  Curtiss,  the  famous  Chanute's 
old  pupil,  is  probably  the  greatest  aerial 
inventor  now  living.  He  it  was  who 
invented  the  hydroaeroplane,  and  it 
was  he  who  combined  the  two  floats  into 
one  flat-bottomed  pontoon  with  a  scow- 
shaped  bow  and  thus  evolved  the  flying 
boat. 

The  next  step  in  its  development  came 
when  the  machines  were  used  for  exhibition 
purposes,  and  the  aviators  exploiting  them 
pushed  their  possibilities  to  the  limit,  so  that 
they  had  often  to  go  through  very  high  seas, 
and  it  was  clearly  seen  that  a  more  sea- 
worthy craft  was  needed  for  operation  in 
surf  or  storm,  or  upon  the  ocean.  The 
machine  now  began  to  change  along  lines 
of  increased  efficiency  and  comfort.  To  cut 
down  head-resistance  the  passengers  were 
placed  in  the  body  of  the  pontoon,  which  was 
developed  into  the  hull  of  a  motor  boat  and 
given  something  approaching  the  fineness 
of  its  lines. 

A  FLYING  YACHT. 
Already,  says  Mr.  Post,  the  flying 
boat  has  assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
pleasure  craft.  It  can  carry  four  pas- 
sengers, and  possesses  all  the  qualities 
of  a  high-speed  motor  boat,  with  the 
added  advantage  that  if  the  water  grows 
monotonous,  it  can  sweep  into  the  air, 
or  if  the  pleasures  of  one  lake  be  ex- 
hausted, it  can  jump  over  a  mountain 
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range,   look   for   another,   and   settle   in 

that. 

It  can  be  manoeuvred  at  a  speed  of  25 
miles  an  hour  with  ease  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  by  speeding  up  skims  over 
the  tops  of  the  waves  like  a  hydroplane  at 
50  miles  an  hour,  while,  by  elevating-  the  con- 
trols, it  rises  and  flies  60  miles  an  hour. 
Already  it  is  becoming  very  popular  with 
amateur  sportsmen,  and  the  list  of  owners 
is  growing  daily  longer  and  socially  more 
impressive.  In  this  matter,  as  in  the  hydro- 
aeroplane, Europe  was  quick  to  follow  suit, 
but  though  there  are  several  variations  made 
abroad,  the  type  has  not  had  time  to  in- 
gratiate itself  there,  as  has  its  elder  brother, 
the  hydroaeroplane,  although  the  influence 
of  naval  requirements,  demanding  as  they 
do  that  machines  shall  be,  above  a.11,  sea- 
worthy, will  necessitate  development  in  boat- 
hull  construction.  All  navies  of  any  import- 
ance have  now  secured  this  equipment ;  \he 
United  States  in  particular,  which  has  cer- 
tainly never  erred  on  the  side  of  reckless 
encouragement  of  aviation,  has  purchased 
flying  boats  of  the  Curtiss  and  Burgess 
types. 

The  popularity  of  the  flying  boat  is 
already  great.  Many  well-known  motor 
boat  owners  are  going  in  for  these  flying 
yachts,  and  the  type  of  flying  boatman 
that  is  being  evolved  is  of  a  vastly  dif- 
ferent kind  from  the  dare-devil  death- 
chasers  of  the  early  days  of  amateur 
aviation.  A  recent  boat  built  in  France 
weighs  85-  tons,  and  will  carry  six  pas- 
sengers. 

The  French  naval  authorities  insist 
upon   very  severe  tests  before  purchas- 


ing a  flying  boat.  Amongst  other  things 
it  must  be  capable  of  rising  from  a  sea 
running  in  3-foot  waves.  They  predict 
a  brilliant  future  for  this  sort  of  craft. 

AN  UNLIMITED  RANGE  OF  USEFULNESS. 

One  reason  for  the  rapid  development 
of  this  type  in  size  and  endurance  is 
the  far  greater  safety  enjoyed  by  the 
operator  and  the  greater  opportunity 
this  affords  to  experiment  toward  its 
perfection.  As  the  flrst  aviation  experi- 
ments were  made  over  water  to  insure 
safety  to  the  fragile  models,  so  now  the 
aeroplane  returns  to  an  over-water 
phase,  for  greater  safety  to  the  aviator. 
Not  only  does  water  afford  a  uniform 
surface  where  winds  are  usually  steady, 
but  in  case  of  accident,  a  fall  seldom 
means  more  than  a  ducking,  while  fatali- 
ties in  hydrocraft  are  very  rare. 

This  at  once  opens  a  new  and  almost  un- 
limited range  of  usefulness,  and  has  indeed 
made  the  aeroplane  once  more  a  commercial 
possibility,  after  a  period  when  the  public, 
thoroughly  sobered  by  the  many  fatalities, 
withdrew,  in  America,  at  least,  from  its  en- 
couragement of  aviation.  In  time  of  war  the 
flying-boat  is  invaluable  to  the  navy  in 
directing  artillery  fire  ;  for  the  army,  besides 
the  duties  of  a  regular  scouting  air-machine 
that  are  the  commonplaces  of  actual  warfare 
abroad,  it  is  an  ideal  blockade  runner  and 
makes  a  living  link  between  army  and  navy. 
.\11  that  communication  means  to  progress, 
the  safe,  swift  air-water  boat,  so  far  im- 
mune from  terrestrial  fire,  means  to  war. 
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In  exploration  its  uses  are  even  greater. 
A  recent  Arctic  expedition  has  taken  alon^ 
two  flying-  boats,  and  these  are  also  beinj^^ 
considered  for  the  expedition  now  bein^' 
fitted  up  to  explore  the  northern  parts  of 
Canada.  .  .  .  The  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany is  now  negotiating:  for  flying  boats  to 
carry  on  mail  service  to  distant  points  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  district — so  far  distant  that  the 
Christmas  mail  now  reaches  them  in  Marcli 
of  the  following  year.  By  this  method  the 
time  would  be  reduced  to  a  few  days. 

As  for  life-saving  from  wrecks,  or  for 
service  in  time  of  flood  or  disaster,  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  the  machine  but  needs 


one  spectacular  demonstration  to  endear 
it  to  the  public  heart.  For  the  attitude 
of  the  public  to  the  aeroplane  has  al- 
ways been  less  one  of  liking  than  of  a 
certain  fearful  fascination,  turning 
sometimes  to  actual  fear  as  the  instru- 
ment for  the  death  of  so  many  pioneers 
of  progress.  But  when  the  same  inven- 
tion shall  begin  to  save  lives — as  it  soon 
will  do — then  the  public,  that  has  so 
long  given  it  the  tribute  of  admiration, 
will  award  it  the  meed  of  affection. 


A   WALKING   MOTOR-CAR. 


In  the  "  World's  Work  "  James  Arm- 
strong gives  particulars  of  the  latest 
development  of  motor  traction.  Since 
the  invention  of  the  Pedrail  some  ten 
years  ago  the  design  has  been  modified 
eight  times,  so  that  the  latest  model 
represents  a  very  material  advance  on 
the  original  vehicle.  The  article  is  illus- 
trated by  photographs  showing  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  the  invention,  and  we  ex- 
tract the  following  description  as  to  its 
working :  — 

Each  pedrail  places  two  and  three  feet  on 
the  ground  alternately,  and  the  force  exerted 
by  the  compressed  springs  is  adjusted  so 
that  any  two  feet  together  can  carry  the 
load  for  which  they  are  designed,  while  one 
foot  alone  would  be  unable  to  do  so.  Conse- 
quently, when  any  abnormal  load  is  thrown 
upon  a  single  foot  it  merely  rises,  and  the 
obstruction  is  passed  over  without  any  jolt 
whatever.  When  three  feet  come  into  play  the 
load  still  is  supported  only,  without  any  lift- 
ing effect  whatever,  because  the  springs  are 
incapable  of  more  than  a  certain  definite 
extension.  As  a  result,  road  obstacles  are 
absoibed  readily,  and  this  constitutes  the 
secret  why  pedrail  motion  is  accompanied 
by  such  an  easy  gliding  motion  free  from 
vibration. 

In  the  forward  motion  the  main  slipper 
travels  on  the  anti-friction  roller  chain,  while 
at  the  end  where  the  foot-carrier  turns,  the 
latter  is  lifted  bodily  by  means  of  a  pair  of 
specially   designed   sprocket-wheels.      At    the 


other  extremity  of  the  machine  is  a  similar 
pair  of  sprocket-wheels  driven  by  the  motor 
which  impart  through  the  foot-carriers  the 
whole  of  the  driving  force  to  another  speci- 
ally designed  chain.  Thus  the  roller  chains 
take  no  part  whatever  \n  the  strains  thus  set 
up,  their  function  being  exclusively  of  an 
anti-friction  medium. 

The  distribution  of  the  weight  in  this 
vehicle  constitutes  a  remarkable  feature. 
Although  the  tractor  weighs  ten  tons 
the  weight  per  square  inch  upon  the 
ground  amounts  to  only  14  lbs.,  with 
a  load  and  7  lbs.  m  the  empty  condi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  wheeled 
vehicle  of  the  same  weight  with  eight- 
inch  tyres,  with  one  inch  of  the  peri- 
phery of  each  wheel  in  contact  with  the 
ground,  the  weight  per  square  inch  is 
700  lbs. 

From  the  operation  point  of  view  the 
economical  advantage  is  completely  in 
favour  of  the  pedrail.  The  power  re- 
quired to  work  a  pedrail  train  on  the  level 
or  over  moderate  gradients  is  60  per 
cent,  less  than  is  necessary  to  operate  an 
ordinary  wheeled  train  of  the  same  ton- 
nage. So  far  as  earning  capacity  is  con- 
cerned the  advantage  is  more  pro- 
nounced, being  1 50  per  cent,  greater  by 
pedrail  than  b\   wheel  haulage. 


IRELAND    AND   CIVIL    WAR. 

Writing  on  Home  Rule  in  the  "  Eng-  none   in   coercing    Ulster.     Sir  Edward 

lish  Review,"  Austin  Harrison  says: —  Carson   has   made  a   valiant   name   for 

There   is   never   any    kudos   in    forcible  himself — he   is  en'Jtled    to    his   reward, 

disciplinary    measures  ;     there    will     \^  Let  him  have  it,   feathers,  paint,   finery, 
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with  all  the  Chock-taw  scalps  and  beads 
appurtenant  to  his  pyrotechnics.  It 
would  be  easy  to  shoot  him  and  have 
done  with  this  Ulster  braggadocio,  but 
it  will  be  far  more  dignified  and  pro- 
fitable to  treat  with  him.  After  all,  he 
is  an  honourable  man,  as  they  in  Ulster 
and  we  ourselves  are  all  honourable  men. 
The  thing  is  to  get  this  problem  solved, 
not  to  unloosen  it  for  another  ;  for  that 
some  mediatory  scheme  can  be  contrived, 
that  some  solution  satisfactory  to  both 
North  and  South  can  be  arrived  at,  is 
surely  not  beyond  the  means  of  honest 
co-operation  and  compromise. 

TO   AVERT   CIVIL   WAR. 

After  a  generation  of  ups  and  downs 
the  question  of  Home  Rule  has  reached 
its  penultimate  stage.  The  battledore 
and  shuttlecock  of  political  warfare 
has  produced  the  inevitable  majority 
rule  verdict — and  the  minority  is  very 
sick  and  sore.  Minorities  exist  to  be 
educated  by  the  logic  of  events,  but  the 
minority  in  Ireland  have  been  so  long 
accustomed  to  exercise  supreme  authority 
and  refuse  to  recognise  the  rules  of  the 
game.  In  the  "  Nineteenth  Century  " 
Sir  Henry  Blake  asks,  "  How  is  Civil 
War  to  be  averted"  and,  while  approv- 
ing Lord  Loreburn's  intervention,  is  at 
great  pains  to  approve  the  wilfulness  of 
Orange  Ulster  in  threatening  to  dispute 
the  issue  by  armed  resistance.    He  says  : 

It  may  be  that  the  party  of  Coalition  would 
call  this  rebellion,  or,  if  successful,  revolu- 
tion. Unionists  look  upon  it  as  a  leg-itimate 
resistance  to  revolution  born  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  of  the  enemies  of  Eng- 
land, bred  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
their  paid  emissaries,  and  purchased  from 
the  party  now  in  power  as  the  price  of  office, 
with  the  destruction  of  our  ancient  Consti- 
tution thrown  in. 

This  is  not  the  language  of  concilia- 
tion, nor  is  it  likely  to  induce  that 
friendliness  without  which  any  confer- 
ence is  foredoomed  to  failure ;  and  it 
is  only  begging  the  question  to  assert 
that  "  Home  Rule  Ireland  without  Ulster 
would  be  hopelessly  bankrupt." 

SETTLEMENT  BY  AGREEMENT. 

In  the  same  review  Sir  Bampfylde 
Fuller  gives  "  A  Psychological  View  of 


the  Irish  Question,"  and  treats  the  whole 
situation  with  the  true  catholic  spirit  of 
toleration.  Upon  the  vexed  question  he 
says :  — 

Will  the  Orang-emen  fight?  To  judge  from 
their  words,  they  certainly  will.  But  words 
are  misleading,  and  there  are  a  number  of 
facts  which  appear  to  indicate  that  their 
mood  is  not  so  warlike  as  their  way  of  ex- 
pressing it.  Political  history  leads  us  to- 
expect  that  when  men's  minds  are  inflamed 
by  ideas  which  they  are  prepared  to  achieve 
by  violence,  sparks  will  break  out  in  the  form 
of  demonstrative  outrages.  These  have 
punctuated  the  advancing  influence  of  Irish 
Home  Rule  and  have  been  known  to  per- 
suade earnest  statesmen  of  the  intrinsic  jus- 
tice of  Ireland's  demands.  There  have  been 
no  such  demonstrations  against  Home  Rule. 
Ulstermen,  it  is  said,  are  a  law-abiding 
people.  But  some  of  their  more  ardent 
spirits  might  have  been  expected  to  break 
loose  from  convention.  Again,  if  the  Orange- 
men were  preparing  for  war,  they  would 
surely  have  chosen  for  their  leader  a 
"  strong,  silent  man  "  of  the  type  of  their 
national  hero,  William  the  Third.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  is  no  doubt  sincere  in  his  elo- 
quence, but  he  is  hardly  "  a  man  of  blood 
and  iron." 


Wahre  Jacoh.2  fStuttgart. 

THE    MAN    WHO   RUNS   AMOK    IN   PEACE    AND 

WAR. 

In  Peace  he  is   con-  In    AVar     the    worst 

eidered     a     terrifying      murderer  is   honoured 
criminal.  as  a  hero. 
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HOW   THE   CUBAN   RAILWAY   WAS   BUILT. 


It  has  been  said  of  Sir  William  Van 
Home,  former  President  of  the  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway,  that  he  was  al- 
ways bigger  than  his  job.  This  charac- 
teristic was  a  mark  not  only  of  his 
achievements  of  the  C.P.R.,  but  of  the 
later  splendid  achievement  in  Cuba. 

Most  people  know  that  Sir  William 
has  built  a  railway  in  Cuba,  but  few 
know  how  this  daring  and  romantic  pro- 
ject was  carried  out.  In  a  vividly  told 
story  in  the  "  Canadian  Magazine,"  C. 
Lintern  Sibley  gives  us  the  account. 

The  great  Canadian  railroad  builder 
had  little  notion  when  he  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  building  a  Cuban  railway 
what  a  tremendous  problem  confronted 
him.  It  was  just  after  the  American  war 
with  Spain,  and  Cuba  was  under  the  pro- 
visional government  of  the  United 
States.  Sir  William  thought  the  time 
was  ripe  for  the  development  of  the  is- 
land, and  believed  that  his  project 
would  be  received  with  open,  arms.  To 
his  astonishment  he  found  that  there 
were  five  companies  already  awaiting 
the  opportunity  to  give  a  railway  to  the 
island,  two  of  them  American.  Further, 
to  his  greater  astonishment,  "  he  dis- 
covered that  neither  they  nor  he  could 
get  a  charter  to  build  one,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  was  no  competent 
authority  to  grant  a  charter.  Spain  had 
forever  lost  her  authority,  the  island 
government  was  not  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  home  rule  to  do  so,  and  the 
American  administration  was  prohibited 
from  doing  so." 

For  some  men  who  had  officially  re- 
tired from  active  business  life  this 
would  have  been  enough — not  so  with 
Sir  William  Van  Home.  He  quietly 
determined  to  build  the  railroad  without 
a  franchise.  At  this  point  we  quote  Mr. 
Sibley's  graphic  account : 

Within  a  few  daj's  he  had  his  agents  at 
work,  and  before  anybody  knew  wfiat  was 
happening-,  he  had  bought  a  strip  of  land 
right  across  the  Island.  Wherever  possible 
that  strip  was  just  wide  enough  for  the 
right  of  way  of  the  Island.  Where  he  could 
not  buy  a  narrow  strip  of  this  kind,  he 
bought  whole  plantations.  In  one  instance 
he  bought  30,000  acres  at  a  clip.  He  needed 
no  franchise  to  build  a  line  on  his  own  pro- 
perty.    .     .     .     Two     great     obstacles     still 


remained.  The  first  was  this.  He  had  no 
right  to  cross  the  public  roads,  and  could 
not  get  it.  The  second  was  that  the  people 
of  Cuba  regarded  the  project  with  sullen, 
tacit  opposition.  They  thought  he  was  act- 
ing simply  as  the  agent  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  was  thus  beginning  to 
tighten  the  hold  of  the  United  States  on 
their  property. 

How  Sir  William  finally  overcame 
these  obstacles  is,  told  by  the  Canadian 
writer : 

He  would  build  a  section  at  a  time.  Every- 
body who  could  be  pressed  into  service  in 
the  locality  of  that  section  was  hired  and 
paid  good  wages.  The  Cubans  are  as  amen- 
able as  anybody  else  to  courteous  treatment 
and  good  wages.  The  work  would  be  car- 
ried along  the  section  until  the  right  of  way 
came  to  a  public  road.  Then  suddenly  every- 
body would  be  discharged.  The  work  would 
thus  be  brought  to  a  sharp  and  dramatic 
finish,  and  the  engineers  would  clear  out  of 
the  locality.  But  Sir  William  took  care  that 
agents  were  left  behind  to  suggest  to  the 
people  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that  a  man 
who  was  bringing  good  money  into  the 
country,  and  building  them  a  railway,  should 
have  this  great  work  held  up  by  being  re- 
fused permission  to  cross  the  public  high- 
ways. The  same  thing  happened  all  the 
way  across   the  Island. 

The  City  of  Camaguey  was  the  v.^orst 
spot  on  the  whole  island  to  deal  with. 

The  people  there  were  sure  Sir  William 
was  an  agent  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, and  they  absolutely  refused  to  sell 
him  any  land  or  allow  his  railway  to  come 
anywhere  near  the  city.  But  he  made  friends 
with  one  man  who  had  a  big  block  of  pro- 
perty running  cornerwise  into  the  city,  and 
he  managed  to  secure  that  block  from  him. 
Though  he  had  no  right  of  way  on  either 
side  of  it,  he  announced  that  this  was  where 
he  intended  to  plant  his  workshops.  Also 
he  serenely  started  to  build  the  railway  across 
the  property.  .  .  .  He  issued  invitations 
broadcast  to  the  people  to  come  and  witness 
the  ceremony  of  the  turning  of  the  first  sod 
of  the  Cuban  Railway  in  Camaguey. 

The  people  were  sullen  and  suspicious. 
Hardly  a  soul  responded.  But  at  the  last 
moment  the  Mayor  and  his  brother-in-law 
and  the  latter' s  little  daughter  put  in  a  re- 
luctant appearance.  The  little  girl  was  per- 
sonally invited  by  Sir  William  to  turn  the 
first  sod,  and  in  the  presence  of  her  father 
and  her  uncle,  the  Mayor,  and  a  crowd  of 
small  boys,  she  performed  the  ceremony. 

Then  Sir  William  went  back  to  Mon- 
treal. 

In  his  own  house  he  called  a  meeting  of 
the  presid(Mit  and  board  of  directors  of  the 
Cuban    Railway,    consisting   of    himself    and 
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noboch-  else,  and  proposed,  seconded,  and 
carried  unanimously  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
little  niece  of  the  Mayor  of  Camag-uey  for 
having  so  graciously  performed  the  ceremony 
of  turning-  the  first  sod  of  the  Cuban  Rail- 
way. 

This  he  had  inscribed  on  parchment 
and  neatly  bound.  Then  he  boug-ht  a 
pretty  little  gold  \vatch  and  had  the 
same  resolution  engraved  on  this.  Both 
parchment  and  watch  he  took  with  him 
to  Cuba,  and  went  straight  to  the  house 
of  the  Mayor  of  Camaguey. 

At  the  house  itself  Spanish  hospitality  as- 
serted itself.  They  were  shown  into  the  best 
room,  and  a  little  crowd  gathered  outside 
the  house,  curious  to  know  what  was  doing. 
Sir  William  put  two  parcels  on  the  table, 
and  announced  that  he  wished  to  see  the 
little  signorita,  the  one  who  had  turned  the 
first  sod  of  the  Cuban  Railway.  Off  went 
the  women  folk  to  hunt  her  up,  and  the  word 
went  round  among  the  crowd  outside.  The 
public  curiosity  was  quickened.  The  crowd 
enlarged.  Out  in  the  courtyard  the  visitors 
could  hear  the  splashing  of  watei".  The 
signorita's' face  was  being  hastily  washed. 
Then  there  was  a  further  period  of  waiting. 
The  signorita  was  having  her  Sunday  dress 
put  on. 

At  last  she  was  brought  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam, and  the  great  man,  putting  his 
hand  on  her  head  as  he  bent  down  to 
kiss  her,  could  feel  that  her  hair  was  wet 
around  the  fringes  of  the  face-washing. 
Then  he  took  up  the  two  parcels. 

"  Let's  go  out  into  the  courtyard,"  he  said. 

Now  through  the  fence  and  over  the  gate- 
way, all  that  went  on  in  the  courtyard  could 
be  observed  by  hundreds  of  eyes  from  the 
outside.  And  hundreds  of  eyes  were  imme- 
diately focused  upon  the  scene.  Head  rose 
above  head  at  every  'vantage  point.  People 
were  climbing  over  each  other  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  All  of  which  suited  Sir  Wil- 
liam splendidly. 

Gravely  he  opened  the  first  of  the  parcels, 
and  produced  the  important  looking  parch- 
ment bearing  the  resolution  which  "  the 
president  and  board  of  directors  ''  had  passed 
in  Montreal.  And  he  read  out  the  document, 
one  of  his  officials  translating  it  as  he  went 
on  into  his  best  Spanish.  Then  the  docu- 
ment, in  its  handsome  case,  was  presented 
to  the  signorita. 

Next  the  second  parcel  was  undone,  and 
the  gold  watch  produced.  Excited  exclama- 
tions outside. 

Sir  William  made  a  little  speech,  which 
was  also  translated,  and  then  he  gave  the 
delighted  little  maiden  the  gold  watch,  "  as 
a  slight  token  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
president  and  board  of  directors  of  the  Cuban 
Railway  for  her  gracious  act  in  turning  the 
first  sod  of  the   railway."' 

And  again  he  gave  the  little  girl  a  kiss, 
and  shook  hands  with  her  father  and  mother. 


The  quick,  warm  Latin  nature  of  the  out- 
side crowd  was  touched,  and  when  Sir  Wil- 
liam looked  up  at  the  tier  upon  tier  of  faces 
there  were  smiles  and  tears  upon  scores  of 
them.  He  had  reached  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Camaguey  at  last. 

The  next  obstacle  was  the  section 
where  highways  had  to  be  crossed. 
Here  the  people  themselves  came  to  his 
aid.  By  the  thousand  they  signed  peti- 
tions calling  upon  the  military  governor 
to  grant  the  Cuban  Railway  the  right 
to  cross  the  highways  of  the  island.  Sir 
William  himself  was  ready  when  these 
petitions  were  presented  to  the  military 
governor.  The  latter  admitted  the 
benefit  the  railway  would  be  to  the  is- 
land, but  what  could  he  do?  He  was 
expressly  forbidden  from  granting  any 
franchise.  "What  would  you  yourself 
suggest?*"  he  asked  Sir  William. 

Sir  William  frankly  admitted  that  the 
situation  was  too  much  for  him,  but  he  was 
certain  that  if  the  Governor,  with  his  vast 
experience  in  statecraft,  would  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration,  he  could  solve  the 
difficulty  within  forty-eight  hours. 

'•'  Suppose  you  think  it  over,"  said  Sir 
William,  '"  and  let  me  know  what  you  sug- 
gest.'" 

"  Very  good,'"  said  the  Governor,  and  the 
seance  terminated. 

Sir  William  at  once  drove  to  the  Gover- 
nor"s  confidant  and  chief  advisor,  who  hap- 
pened also  to  be  his  own  friend. 

"  The  Governor  will  doubtless  send  for 
you  to  advise  him  as  to  whether  anything 
can  be  done  to  permit  me  to  link  up  my  rail- 
way,"' he  said.  "  I  thought  it  best  not  to 
suggest  to  him  what  he  might  do.  But  if 
he  asks  you,  please  advise  him  that  he  could 
easily  solve  the  situation  by  granting  a  re- 
vocable permit.  Once  I  get  that  I'm  mighty 
certain  it  will  never  be  revoked." 

While  he  was  still  speaking,  a  messenger 
came  to  the  friend  to  come  and  see  the 
Governor.  "  He's  acting  even  quicker  than 
I  had  hoped  for,"'  said  Sir  William 

.A.  day  or  two  afterwards  Sir  William  was 
asked  to  come  and  see  the  Governor. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "did  you  find  a  way 
out?"' 

"  I  think  so,"  replied  the  Governor.  "  It 
may  not  be  exactly  what  you  want,  but  I 
think  it  will  do.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
revocable  permit?" 

Sir  William  shook  his  head,  argued  for  a 
long  time  against  it,  and  died  hard — very 
hard.     But  he  died. 

The  Governor,  you  must  understand,  was 
adamant.  He  would  grant  that,  but  nothing 
more — positivelv  nothing  more.  Sir  Wil- 
liam thanked  him,  recognising  the  delicacy 
of  the  situation,  and  accepted — reluctantly 
accepted.     The  revocable  permit  was  granted. 

How  to  get  out  of  the  office  without  mak- 
ing any  sign  of  haste  must   have  demanded 
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one  of  the  greatest  acts  of  self-repression  in 
Sir  William's  life.  But  once  out,  horses 
could  not  carry  him  fast  enough  to  his  chief 
engineer. 

Everything  was  in  waiting  for  the  crucial 
moment.  Rails  were  stacked  up  at  every 
highway  crossing.  Labourers  were  on  hand. 
Everything  was  waiting  for  the  word  "  Go," 
and  "  Go  "  was  the  word. 

The  railways  were  rushed  across  the 
highways  with  as  near  an  approach  to 


the  action  of  greased  lightning  as 
human  ingenuity  could  conceive  in  the 
situation.  And  before  Cuba  knew  what 
was  happening  its  first  railway  was  in 
operation. 

Tt  was  thus  that  Sir  William  beat  out 
his  competitors,  and  achieved  what  to 
every  one  of  them  was  impossible — the 
building  of  a  railway  without  a 
franchise. 


HELIOPOLIS,    "A   SUBURBAN    MIRACLE." 


Those  of  our  readers  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  of  the  rapid  growth 
of  metropolitan  suburbs  as  distinctive!)- 
an  Australian,  American  and  European 
development  will  be  not  a  little  surjirised 
to  learn  that  one  of  the  most  notable 
achievements  in  this  direction  within  the 
past  decade  has  taken  place  in  the  perio- 
dical ticket  holders'  zone,  so  to  speak, 
of  Cairo,  Egypt.  His  astonishment  may 
increase  when  he  learns  that  the  site  of 
this  successful  promotion  is  that  of  the 
ancient  city  known  as  "  the  Eye  of  the 
Sun,"  "  the  Fountain  of  the  Sun,"  and 
"  the  Centre  of  the  Firmament,"  that 
seat  of  civilisation  which  was  supposed 
to   have   passed    out    of   existence    fifty 


centuries  ago. 


But  even  as  the  Phoenix  was  thought 
to  have  risen  from  its  ashes  on  this  very 
:  spot,   so  the  sacred   city  itself   came  to 
,■  life   again    in    1905    in    the   form   of    a 
.  suburb  of  modern  Cairo.     Tn  that  )ear 
Baron  Empain,  having  discovered  that 
the   air   of   ancient   Heliopolis   was   un- 
usually pure,  especially  when  compared 
'  with    the    dust-choked    atmosphere    of 
Cairo,  that  it  had  an  unusual  supply  of 
pure  water,  that  the  view  was  excellent, 
and  believing  that  the  historic  associa- 
tions would  add  charm  to  the  place  as  a 
residential  centre,  conceived  the  scheme 
of  transforming  this  patch  of  desert  into 
a.  modern  town.     During  the  past  eight 
years  the  Baron  has  expended  millions 
of  dollars  on  the  city  site,  has  laid  out 
broad,    shaded     avenues    and    sporting 
grounds,  built   handsome   villas,   and   a 
hotel    which    is    said    to    rival    in    mag- 
nificence and  luxury  the  finest  hotels  of 
,  Paris,  London  and  New  York. 

Cairo  and  Heliopolis  are  connected  by 
train  and  electric   tram,   and   also  by   a 


very  fast  electric  flyer,  which  covers  the 
distance  in  twelve  minutes.  These  and 
other  distinctive  features  of  this  remark- 
able Egyptian  suburb  are  described  by 
.S}'dney  A.  Clark  in  the  second  of  a 
series  of  articles  dealing  with  the  sub- 
urban development  of  foreign  cities,  ap- 
pearing in  "Suburban  Life  "  (New  York). 
In  accounting  for  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  place  (it  seems  that,  in 
spite  of  thei  great  building  activity, 
backed  up  by  ample  capital,  it  has  been 
difficult  to  keep  the  supply  of  villas  and 
flats  up  to  the  demand),  Mr.  Clark 
says  : —  - 

Everythin,o;  in  Heliopolis  was  planned  and 
fxeeuted  witli  an  eye  to  the  future,  with  an 
eye  to  ])prmanence,  and  to  artistic  beauty 
and  sanitation,  money  being  apparently  a 
l)nint  of  small  importance.  Although  the 
whole  suburb  is  practically  under  the  com- 
plete authority  of  a  ])rivate  company,  its 
govtrnment,  if  one  may  call  it  such,  is  honest 
and  efficient  and  almost  altrui.stic — qualities 
which  provoke  a  sorrowful  comparison  when 
we  think  of  certain  municipal  councils  and 
their  ways.  Xo  city  in  Egypt,  not  even 
Caii'o,  has  any  drainage  system,  yet  the  pri- 
vate eomiiany  of  Heliopolis  has  installed  one 
quite  as  modern  and  as  sanitary  as  any  in 
America.  It  seems  almost  paradoxical  to 
a.ssociate  with  dirty,  picturesque  Egypt  the 
thought  (if  broad  avenues  actually  as  clean 
and  well  kejit  as  the  streets  of  Germany's 
capital  yet  the  paradox  has  become  an 
actual   fact  in   Heliopolis. 

Tt  would  sound  too  improbable,  and  savor 
almost  of  bribery,  to  pretend  to  claim  that 
t!ie  company  is  actuated  largely  by  altruistic 
motives  in  all  its  actions.  Doubtless  the 
phenomenal  success  of  Heliopolis  depends 
largely  upon  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of 
the  founders,  who  acted  on  the  ])rinciple 
that  a  suburb.  s])acious  an<l  clean  and 
healthy,  near  a  city  where  tiie.s*'  qualities 
were  unknown,  would  ])rov(>  an  irresistible 
attraction,  and.  in  the  end.  a  paying  busi- 
n<\ss  proposition.  They  have  used  every  in- 
ducement jiossible  t-o  draw  from  tlie  city  not 
only  the  rich,  tnit  tbos^  of  more  modei'ate 
means,  and  <n-en  th(>  better  cli^s  of  workitig 
men.       For     the     ivell-to-do,      i)al;itial     villas 
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prove  irresistible  bait.  To  those  in  modest 
circumstances  attractive  cottages  are  offered, 
and  to  the  workmen  cheap  but  not  ugly 
houses  and  fiats.  All  these  are  offered  at 
prices  which  are  as  tempting  as  the  build- 
ings themselves. 

The  architecture  of  the  entire  suburb  is 
unique  and  appropriate.  Arabesque  colon- 
nades and  arches,  and  Moorish  windows 
being  the  predominating  features.  All  the 
houses  are  built  of  stone,  for  the  company 
does  not  intend  to  have  its  work  destroyed 
by  fire. 

Few  modern  suburbs  anywhere  m  the 
world  have  the  historic  and  scenic  asso- 
ciations which  cluster  around  Heli- 
opolis.  To  the  west  extends  the  Nile 
valley,  and  toward  the  south-west  the 
twin  spires  of  the  citadel  of  Cairo  may 
be  discerned  in  the  distance,  and  still 
farther  away  the  dim  outlines  of  the 
pyramids  of  Ghizeh.  The  region  boasts 
of  a  venerable  sycamore  tree  markmg  the 
spot    where    the   Virgin    Mary    and    the 


Child  Jesus  rested  on  their  flight  into 
Egypt.  There  is  a  well  named  for 
Moses,  and  the  exact  spot  is  shown  on 
the  Nile  where  Pharaoh's  daughter 
pulled  him  out  of  the  bullrushes  !  Far 
more  authentic,  however,  are  the  tombs 
of  the  Caliphs  and  Mamelukes,  and 
many  other  monuments  of  Egypt's  past. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clark  well  says 
that  the  Heliopolis  of  to-day  is  "  a  mar- 
\ellous  exponent  of  what  human  in- 
genuity and  energy,  backed  by  a  plen- 
teous exchequer,  can  accomplish.  Nine 
years  ago  there  was  nothing  but  a  barren^ 
sandy  waste,  where  there  is  now  the 
civilisation  of  the  city,  tempered  by  the 
quiet  rest  fulness  of  the  suburb,  and 
guarded  by  those  whose  first  aim  it  is  to 
make  and  keep  their  new  creation  a 
model  of  beauty  in  all  that  the  word 
implies." 


BURGLARS. 


The  "  Strand  "  has  commissioned  M. 

Alphonse     Bertillon     to     elucidate    the 

question,   "Does  'Raffles'   Exist?"   and 

the   world-famous   expert   is   moved    to 

confess  that  the  gentleman  burglar  is  a 

myth.     He  says  :  — 

The  reason  is  simple.  When  a  man  of 
good  birth  covets  his  neighbour's  goods, 
his  first  thoughts  do  not  fly  to  the  use  of 
the  "jimmy."  He  takes  up  shady  finance, 
which  is  likely  to  be  more  profitable  than 
breaking  into  people's  houses,  while  the  risk 
of  punishment,  in  case  of  failure,  is  con- 
siderably less.  To  be  a  burglar  you  must 
be  a  "  handyman,"  with  some  technical 
ability. 

The  article  is  illustrated  by  a  series  of 

portraits  of  notorious  criminals  who  have 

been  privileged  to  make  M.  Bertillon's 

acquaintance.      The    writer's    experience 

enables  him  to  speak  with  authority,  as 

the  following  quotation  shows  :  — 

I  have  in  my  department — the  Service  of 
Judicial  Identity — at  the  Paris  Prefecture  of 
iPolice  more  than  half  a  million  identification- 
cards,  both  of  French  citizens  and  of 
foreigners,  which  have  been  laboriously  col- 
lected for  twenty  years  past.  And  1  can 
certify  this  :  amongst  them  there  are  very 
few  gentlemen  by  Ibirth — so  few  indeed  that 
I  practically  have  the  history  of  each  one  of 
them  at  my  fingers'  ends.  And  among  these 
ex-gentlemen  never  have  I  come  across  one 
single  professional  burglar. 

Ellwood  Hendrick  enters  "  A  Plea  for 
Materialism  "  in  the  "Atlantic  Monthly." 
The  writer's  conception   of  materialism 


is  higher  than  many  a  saint's  regard  for 
religion.  We  extract  the  following  from 
a  most  interesting  paper  :  — 

The  burglar  who  goes  out  to  rob  )-our 
house  is  seeking  his  w-elfare  in  his  work, 
just  as  you  and  I  do  in  ours.  If  he 
cannot  consider  your  welfare  in  his 
business,  he  is  like  a  great  many  of  the 
rest  of  us  ;  he  finds  life  a  little  too  com- 
plicated to  take  in  other  interests  than 
his  own.  You  are  his  legitimate  prey, 
just  as  your  competitor  in  business  is 
your  legitimate  prey.  Socially,  you  and 
I  differ  from  the  burglar  in  that  we  play 
the  game  according  to  different  rules, 
and  we  like  to  feel  that  we  are  of  some 
use  to  the  world  at  large.  The  burglar 
has  a  narrower  view,  and  his  social  as- 
pirations and  desire  for  usefulness  are 
restricted  to  the  under-world.  Then, 
too,  he  is  probably  undeveloped  in  sym- 
pathy and  imagination.  His  sensitive- 
ness to  emotions  of  sympathy  is  prob- 
ably slight.  But  neither  sympathy  nor 
imagination,  nor  sensitiveness  to  any- 
thing except  pain  may  be  driven  into 
his  soul  by  making  him  suffer  in  order 
to  satisfy  your  resentment  against  him. 
Your  resentment  may  drive  fear  into 
him,  and  through  fear  he  may  cease  to 
be  a  burglar  ;  but  statistics  do  not  en- 
courage us  much  in  the  hope  for  this. 
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Writing  in  the  American  "  Review  of 
Reviews,"  Mr.  F.  C.  Inglehart  says  it  is 
generally  thought  that  Germany  drinks 
more  beer  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world.  This  is  a  mistake.  Germany 
comes  second.  The  United  States  con- 
sumes 1,851,000,000  gallons  of  beer  each 
year,  which  is  a  hundred  million  gallons 
more  than  Germany's  consumption. 
Russia  leads  the  world  in  its  use  of  dis- 
tilled liquors,  and  the  United  States 
comes  second,  with  its  consumption  of 
133,000,000  gallons.  Although  the 
United  States  is  first  as  a  beer-drinking 
nation,  and  second  as  a  consumer  of  dis- 
tilled spirits  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  the  liquor  dealers  of  America  are 
having  a  desperate  fight  for  the  life  of 
their  traffic. 

HALF  THE  POPULATION  LIVING  IN  "  DRY  " 
TERRITORY. 
The  saloon  has  been  expelled  from 
one-half  of  the  population,  and  from 
two-thirds  of  the  geographical  area  of 
the  country.  In  1868  there  were 
3,500,000  people  living  in  territory  where 
the  drink  traffic  had  been  outlawed  ;  in 
1900  the  number  had  increased  to 
18,000,000  ;  in  1908,  or  only  eight  years 
after,  the  number  had  doubled  to 
36,000,000,  and  to-day  there  are 
46,029,750  persons,  or  a  fraction  over 
one-half  of  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try, living  in  no-license  territory.  In 
the  last  five  years  the  no-license  popula- 
tion has  increased  a  little  over  10,000,000, 
which  is  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  of  the  nation,  and  30 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  number  living 
in  "  dry  "  districts.  Since  1868  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country  has  doubled,  while 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  "  dry  "  ter- 
ritory has  increased  over  thirteen  fold. 

PROHIBITION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 
The  significant  fact  is  that  the  people 
of  the  Southland  should  be  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  for  the  abolition  of 
the  individual  and  political  domination 
and  demoralisation  of  the  rum  traffic. 
In  1907,  Georgia  took  her  place  at  the 
head  of  the  battle  line  for  prohibition 
in  the  South.  Next  to  her,  within  a  year, 
came  Oklahoma,  admitted  to  the  Union 


with  a  constitutional  prohibitory  provi- 
sion, which  was  later  ratified  by  another 
vote,  and  then  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
with  statutory  prohibition.  On  May  6, 
1908,  by  a  majority  of  42,000,  prohibi- 
tion was  voted  into  the  constitution  of 
North  Carolina.  In  1909,  the  Legisla- 
ture of  Tennessee,  over  the  Governor's 
veto,  passed  a  State-wide  prohibition 
law.  Alabama,  the  only  one  of  the 
Southern  States  to  drop  out  of  the  pro- 
hibition line,  did  so  in  1911,  by  a  repeal 
of  the  prohibitory  law,  and  adoption  of 
a  local-option  measure,  under  whose  pro- 
visions sixteen  counties  have  voted, 
eight  of  them  "  dry  "  and  eight  for  the 
dispensary  or  open  saloons.  Ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  population  lives  under  no- 
license. 

WEST  VIRGINIA'S  DECISIVE  ACTION: 
On  November  5,  1912,  West  Virginia 
achieved  one  of  the  most  significant 
temperance  victories  America  has  had, 
in  the  adoption  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition  amendment  at  the  polls  by  a 
majority  of  92,342.  But  two  counties 
voted  against  the  proposition  of  prohi- 
bition. This  movement  from  local  option 
by  smaller  units  to  State-wide  prohibi- 
tion has  been  the  method  of  the  temper- 
ance progress  in  most  of  the  States  that 
ha\'e  gone  "  dry  "  in  recent  years. 

SET-BACKS  TO  THE  CAUSE. 
The  fight  for  State-wide  prohibition 
has  met  with  a  number  of  reverses.  It  was 
lost  in  Florida,  Texas,  Arkansas,  Mis- 
souri, Colorado,  and  Oregon.  The  con- 
tests in  Missouri  and  Colorado  were  ill- 
advised,  and  waged  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  wisest  temperance  leaders. 
The  measure  was  lost  in  Oregon  b\^  a 
small  majority.  The  temperance  people 
charge  that  the  small  majority  against 
them  in  Florida  was  secured  by  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poll  tax  of  the  coloured 
people  by  the  liquor  dealers,  who  voted 
them  in  droves  at  the  polls.  The  defeat 
in  Texas  was  believed  to  have  been 
caused  by  the  "  raw  "  Mexicans  and  by 
the  80  per  cent,  of  125,000  coloured 
voters,  and  by  frauds  at  the  polls.  There 
are,  however,  only  355  saloons  in 
Florida,  and   in  Texas  the  saloon   has 
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been  driven  from  more  than  80  per  cent, 
of  the  territor)-  and  from  85  per  cent, 
of  the  popuhition  by  local  option.  Ar- 
kansas, angered  at  the  defeat  of  prohi- 
bition by  the  coloured  voters,  recently 
passed  a  law  making  it  necessary  to 
have  a  majority  vote  of  white  people, 
men  and  women,  of  a  certain  precinct, 
before  a  liquor  license  can  be  issued,  and 
it  is  said  that  the  provisions  will  make 
it  impossible  to  open  a  single  drinking 
place  in  the  State.  There  have  been 
some  reactions  in  favour  of  the  saloon 
in  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  some  other  States, 
while  in  others  there  has  been  advanced 
temperance  legislation  and  a  wider  ter- 
ritory made  "  dry." 
THE  PEOPLE  WHO  CHOOSE  TO  BE  "  DRY.'" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  prohibition 
States  contain  largely  rural  populations. 
Of  the  nine  "  dry  "  States,  Georgia,  with 
one,  and  Tennessee,  with  two,  are  the 
only  ones  that  contain  cities  of  100,000 
population  or  over. 

The  following  are  the  States  in  which 
from  50  to  85  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants 
live  under  no-license: — Alabama,  Ar- 
kansas, Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Ver 
mont,  and  Virginia.  There  are  but  nine 
cities  of  100,000  population  or  over  in 
these  seventeen  States,  which  are  50  per 
cent,  or  more  "  dry." 

UNCLE  SAM  TAKES  A  HAND. 

One  of  the  things  that  called  a  halt  in 
the  nation's  crusade  against  the  drink 
traffic  between  1907  and  191 2  was  the 
partial  nullification  of  the  State  prohibi- 
tory laws  b\-  the  misuse  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law  in  taking  liquors  illegall\- 
from  "  wet  "  into  "  dry  "  territory.  By 
this  law,  the  Federal  Government  made 
it  impossible  properly  to  enforce  the 
State  prohibitory  laws.  For  several 
years  the  temperance  people  made  un- 
successful attempts  to  secure  relief  from 
this  Federal  interference.  A  little  over 
a  year  ago  a  conference  was  held  in 
Washington,  composed  of  Senators, 
Congressmen,  Governors,  judges,  and 
other  distinguished  leaders,  representing 
various  temperance  organisations,  for 
the  purpose  of  drafting  a  bill  that  could 
be  passed  and  that  would  also  stand  the 


tests  of  the  courts,  and  the  Sheppard- 
Kenyon  bill  was  the  result. 

President  Taft,  towards  the  closing 
hours  of  the  session  of  Congress,  re- 
turned the  bill  with  his  veto,  giving  as 
his  reason  for  doing  so  his  belief  that  it 
was  unconstitutional,  but  the  bill  was 
promptly  passed  over  his  veto  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  by 
the  required  two-thirds  majority.  It  is 
understood  that  a  test  case  will  be  in- 
stituted which  will  be  carried  at  once  to 
the  highest  court,  where  the  question  of 
the  constitutionality  of  the  law  will  be 
determined.  The  publications  of  the 
liquor  dealers  declare  that  this  law,  if 
held  valid,  will  destroy  at  one  stroke 
one-third  of  all  their  business  in  the 
country.  The  enactment  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  amendment  marks  the 
impotency  of  the  saloon  in  American 
national  politics. 

The  overwhelming  temperance  senti- 
ment of  Congress  was  manifested  again 
in  the  passage  of  the  Jones- Works  Ex- 
cise Bill  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which,  by  the  first  day  of  November, 
191 4,  is  to  abolish  one-half  of  all  the 
drinking  places  of  Washington  City. 
Some  of  its  features  are  : — The  creation 
of  a  new  excise  board  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  ;  no  bar-room  license  to 
be  granted  to  any  hotel  having  less  than 
fifty  bedrooms  ;  not  more  than  three 
saloons,  other  than  hotels  or  clubs,  to  be 
permitted  on  one  side  of  the  block,  nor 
more  than  four  on  both  sides  of  the 
block  ;  no  saloon  shall  be  allowed  with- 
in 400  feet  of  a  public  school,  o:  of 
a  college  or  university,  nor  within 
400  feet  of  a  house  of  religious  wor- 
ship ;  liquor  in  residence  sections  may 
be  sold  only  in  sealed  packages  ;  no 
saloon  shall  exist  within  1000  feet  of  the 
Marine  Barracks,  Navy  yard.  War  Col- 
lege, or  Engineer  Barracks  ;  all  saloons 
shall  be  closed  on  Inauguration  Day  ; 
the  total  number  of  saloons,  including 
bars  in  hotels  and  clubs,  must  be  re- 
duced b)'  November  i,  191 4.  There  are 
more  than  600  at  present.  For  a  vear 
the  liquor  men  of  Washington  City  have 
fought  this  measure  bitterly. 

The  al)olition  of  all  saloons  from  the 
Panama  Canal  Zone  after  luly  i  has 
been    decreed.       The    Isthmian     Canal 
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Commission  has  passed  a  resolution  to 
grant  no  licenses  for  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cants as  a  beverage  after  that  date. 
There  have  been  as  many  as  sixty-three 
saloons  in  the  Canal  Zone  There  are 
only  thirty-five  now. 

The  liquor  traffic  has  made  an  im- 
perious and  insistent  demand  for  Sun- 
day opening  of  saloons  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union. 

Many  persons  believe  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  enforce  Sunday-closing  laws  m 
large  cities,  but  an  investigation  revealed 
the  fact  that  of  the  thirty-nine  largest 
cities  of  the  Union,  only  fourteen  have 
what  might  be  called  a  lax  enforcement 
of  the  Sunday-closing  law,  and  that  the 
other  twenty-five  cities  enforce  their 
Sunday-closing  laws. 

The  liquor  dealers  have  an  enor 
mously  powerful  machine  whose  juris- 
diction embraces  -every  State,  city,  and 
village  in  the  countr)-,  including  the 
capital  at  Washington.  They  have  more 
saloons  than  there  are  churches,  more 
bar-tenders  than  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 


and  have  a  yearly  business  of  a  billion 
and  a-half  dollars,  against  the  few  mil- 
lions devoted  to  religious  purposes.  De- 
spite the  defeats  they  have  suffered  in 
the  last  fifteen  years,  they  are  still  tre- 
mendously strong.  The  Government 
statistics  show  that  while  there  were 
1,108,218  barrels  less  of  fermented 
liquors  used  in  191 2  than  191 1,  there  was 
actually  an  increase  m  the  consumption 
of  distilled  liquors  in  the  same  year  of 
1,226,596  gallons  over  that  of  the  year 
191 1,  which  figures,  discouraging  as  they 
are,  would  be  much  more  so  to  temper- 
ance people  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  Government  statistics  show  that 
the  increase  of  consumption  is  in  the 
license  territory  only,  especially  in  the 
large  cities,  and  that  there  is  in  the  while 
districts  alwa)-s  a  reduction,  and  that 
the  brewers,  who,  it  is  thought,  own  80 
per  cent,  of  all  the  saloons,  have  multi- 
plied the  drinking  places  abnormally, 
and  have  made  the  question  of  self- 
government  in  the  largest  cities  of  the 
countr}-  a  serious  problem. 


THE    ATLANTIC    END    OF    THE    PANAMA    CANAI/. 

The    tug-boat     '  Gatun  "    approaching    the   great   locks   which    reach    from    sea    level    to    the    great 

Gatun   Lake. 
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THE    DARK   CONTINENT. 


Major  Percival  writes  in  "  The  Geo- 
graphical Journal  "  on  "Tropical  Africa, 
or  the  Border  Line  of  Mohammedan  Civi- 
lisation," and  gives  many  interesting  de- 
tails of  that  famous  slave-dealer, 
Zobeir  Pasha,  whose  "  name  will  be  pre- 
served to  us  as  much  from  the  fact  of 
his  connection  with  Gordon  Pasha,  as 
from  the  fact  that  the  site  of  his  stock- 
ade has  given  the  name  of  Dem  Zubeir 
to  the  map  of  Africa.  Although  Zobier 
Pasha  and  his  following  were  routed  by 
Gessi  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1872,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  know  that  the  burnt 
stumps  of  his  stockade  and  the  mud 
walls  of  his  houses  continue  to  witness 
to  his  greatness  in  those  far  distant 
forests  up  to  the  present  day." 

African  Gods. 

The  writer  made  many  inquiries  as  to 

the  remains  of  ancient  civilisation,  and 

refers  to  the  beliefs  of  the  present  races. 

He  says  :  ~— 

It  may  be  news  to  many  to  hear  that  not 
only  does  this  sphinx  or  mythical  lion  still 
live  in  the  minds  of  people,  though  in  a 
slig^htly  altered  form,  but  it  is  still  wor- 
shipped in  the  eastern  district  of  the  Bahr- 
el-Ghazal  by  the  Koreish-Aja  tribe  of  w'hich 
the  Sheikh  Miriki,  an  ex-bazinga  of  Zobeir 
Pasha,  is  the  head.  Strange  as  it  may 
sound,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  the  year  1Q08  I 
was  present  in  these  villages  during  the 
rains ;  the  River  Boro  came  down  in  spate, 
and  the  villagers  sacrificed  a  white  cock  to 
propitiate  the  river-god. 

Further  interesting  facts  were  given  to  me 
about  the  river-god:  "The  god  was  a  lion, 
Dud,  in  the  common  Arabic  of  this  part ; 
it  lived  entirely  in  the  water,  and  was  of 
immense  strength,  so  that  it  was  impossible 
to  release  anyone  whom  it  seized  except 
through  the  medium  of  sacrifice."  In  order 
to  avoid  this,  two  sacrifices  were  made  yearly 
by  the  villagers,  one  at  the  commencement 
of  the  rains  at  the  time  w"hen  the  river  first 
came  down  in  flood,  and  the  second  at  the 
time  when  the  river  commenced  its  final 
fall.  An  instance  was  given  of  one  of  the 
Government  police,  who,  previous  to  his  en- 
listment, was  seized  in  mid-stream  by  the 
god  and  held  there  until  the  necessary  sacri- 
fice had  been  made.  This  man  was  with  me 
for  some  years,  and  appeared  none  the  w-orse 
for  his  adventure. 

LAKE  CHAD. 

Commandant  Tilho  reports  to  "  The 
Geographical  Journal  "  the  results  of  his 
recent  observations  in  the  region  of  Lake 
Chad:  — 


The  level  of  the  lake,  as  recorded  by 
the  gauge  at  Bol,  reached  its  maximum 
for  the  year  in  November,  191 2,  when  the 
water  had  re-occupied  the  whole  of  the 
basin,  and  the  northern  portion  pre- 
sented the  same  appearance  as  in  1 904. 
Navigation  was  still  difficult,  however, 
in  this  northern  part,  and  a  barrier  of 
vegetation  still  separated  it  from  the 
south  part  of  the  lake.  In  the  south 
the  swell  raised  by  the  easterly  winds 
formed  the  only  serious  difficulty.  XVith 
a  view  to  throwing  light  on  the  under- 
ground circulation,  observations  had 
been  made  of  the  water-level,  both  in  the 
well  at  Mao,  and  of  various  swampy 
expanses,  which  had  maintained  their 
level,  and  even  risen,  during  a  com- 
pletely dry  period.  In  one  case  the 
maximum  was  reached  on  February  20th, 
three  months  after  the  highest  stage  had 
been  reached  in  the  main  lake.  A  study 
of  the  depressions  to  the  east  and  north- 
east of  Chad  had  been  made  by  Cap- 
tain Vignon,  who  had  proved  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  channel 
to  a  point  north  of  Endi,  and  native 
information  had  been  obtained  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  prolonged  far  to  the  east, 
making  a  circuit  of  the  Endi  massif, 
and  receiving  tributaries.  Commandant 
Tilho  hopes  in  time  to  explore  this 
region,  with  a  view  to  solving  the  ques- 
tion of  a  possible  former  connection 
between  Lake  Chad  and  the  Nile.  At- 
tempts at  longitude  determination  by 
picking  up  the  Eifel  Tower  signals  had 
not  so  far  met  with  success,  a  disturbing 
element  being  the  nightly  hum  of  mos- 
quitqes. 

•  FETISH  LAND. 

"United  Empire,"  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute,  publishes  the 
text  of  an  interesting  address,  recently 
delivered  before  the  Institute  on  "  The 
Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast," 
by  Captain  C.  H.  Armitage,  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  little  understood  native  faiths, 
said  :  — 

The  religion  of  the  natives  of  Ashanti 
and  the  Northern  Territories  must  be 
described  as  animism — in  the  former  of 
a  higher,  and  in  the  latter  of  a  cruder, 
form.     Both  believe  in  a  deity    who  is 
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of  such  supreme  transcendence  as  to  be 
far  beyond  the  reach  of  prayer  or  ap- 
peal. There  are,  however,  numerous 
minor  deities  and  spirits — in  nearly 
every  case  malignant — who  have  to  l^e 
propitiated  or  appeased.  It  may  sur- 
prise you  to  hear  that  idolatry,  as  we 
understand  the  term,  does  not  exist  ;  the 
so-called  "  fetish  " — a  misnomer — is  in 
reality  a  spirit  that  has  taken  up  its 
abode  in  some  natural  feature,  such  as 
a  hill,  a  stream,  a  lake.  Such  spirits  are 
located  by  the  priests,  and  become  tribal 
guardians.  Spirits  will  also  occupy  ob- 
jects prepared  for  their  reception,  such 
as  a  wooden  figure,  a  brass  pan  con- 
taining a  mixture  of  ingredients  sup- 
posed to  be  agreeable  to  the  particular 
spirit  that  takes  up  its  residence  therein, 
or  even  a  stone  of  other  inanimate  ob- 


ject. These  spirits  are  usually  the  guar- 
dians of  families  or  individuals,  but 
they  have  an  unpleasant  way  of  turn- 
ing on  and  rending  their  owners,  which 
makes  their  adoption  a  somewhat  hazard- 
ous undertaking.  So  long  as  a  spirit 
brings  prosperity  to  the  tribe,  famil}', 
or  individual  claiming  its  protection, 
its  domicile  is  watched  over  and  care- 
fully tended  ;  but,  directly  misfortune 
befalls,  a  priest  is  consulted,  who  is 
usual  h^  able  to  recommend  a  more 
powerful  spirit,  for  whom  a  new  abode 
is  found  or  prepared,  that  of  the  former 
spirit  being  abandoned,  thrown  away, 
or  (if  of  marketable  value),  sold  to 
Europeans  as  a  curio.  In  the  Northern 
Territories  these  spirits  usually  enter  into 
some  animal,  bird  or  reptile,  which  then 
becomes  sacred. 


INDIA    AND    JAPAN. 


"  S."  contributes  his  views  on  Indian 
unrest  to  "  East  and  West,"  and  is  of 
opinion  that  the  situation  demands 
drastic  action  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government.     He  says  :  — 

Every  man  capable  of  thinking-  for  him- 
self knows  that  the  world's  political  and 
economic  machinery  is  out  of  date  and  out 
of  joint.  Humanitarians  deplore  the  con- 
trast presented  everywhere  between  insolent 
wealth  and  slavish  destitution.  They  com- 
pare the  world  to  an  arena,  within  which 
wage-earners  pursue  a  fierce  struggle  for 
life,  while  landlords  and  money-capitalists 
hold  the  gate  and  levy  a  heavy  toll  for  en- 
trance. They  believe  the  motor-car  to  be  a 
social  dissolvent  as  powerful  as  was  the 
abuse  of  sporting-  rights  by  the  French 
nobility  before  ijSg.  Syndicalists  are  in 
overt  rebellion  against  the  tyranny  of  org;an- 
ised  capital  ;  feminists  make  war  on  society 
in  order  to  win  the  rights  of  citizenship  for 
their  sex.  The  fount  and  origin  of 
anarchism  leaps  to  the  eye — it  is  artificial 
restrictions  placed  by  class-made  laws  on 
opportunity,  which  generate  a  rankling  sense 
of  injustice  in  millions  of  human  beings 
denied  a  place  in  the  sunshine.  It  follows 
that  remedies  must  be  sought  in  national 
education  calculated  to  breed  citizens  ;  free 
access  to  land  and  capital  for  its  efficient 
products  and  equitable  laws  to  regulate  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  "  That  nation,"  said 
Ruskin,  "  is  the  richest  which  nourishes  the 
greatest  number  of  noble  and  happy  human 
beings." 

Indian  anarchism  cannot  be  treated  as  a 
thing  apart  from  forces  which  are  shaking 
the  inhabited  world  ;  nor  can  it  be  extirpated 
by  repressive  measures,  however  severe. 
The  vernacular  Press,  aided  by  our  admir- 
able   postal    and    telegraph    systems,    keeps 


malcontents  in  touch  with  the  militant 
anarchism  of  Europe  and  America.  We  have 
provided  Indians  with  a  "  lingua  franca  "  in 
English,  which  has  become  a  second  mother- 
tongue  for  the  "  instructed  "  but  uneducated 
masses.  We  have,  in  short,  called  an  in- 
choate nation  into  being,  which  has  acquired 
consciousness  and  longs  to  guide  its  own 
destinies. 

LIVING  INDIA. 

Under  this  title  Mr.  Fielding-Hall 
contributes  to  the  "  Atlantic  Monthly," 
and  attempts  the  explanation  of  Bri- 
tain's failure  to  secure  the  sympathy  of 
the  native  Indian.  The  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  the  civil  servant  is  sent  out 
too  late,  w^hen  prejudice  has  done  its 
worst  stereotype  opinions  which  are  not 
always  based  on  fact.     He  says:  — 

The  powers  of  initiative  and  the  sense  of 
responsibility  which  mature  at  twenty-one 
atrophy  thereafter  if  not  fully  used.  And  no 
book-learning  can  replace  them.  Thus  now- 
adays tutelage  is  too  long  continued. 

Again,  education  began  later  in  those  days 
than  now,  and  there  was  less  of  it.  Boys 
ran  wild  far  more  than  now,  when  they  are 
cramped  up  in  schools  and  conventions  at  a 
very  early  age. 

Thus  the  men  of  old  had  individualities ; 
they  had  not  been  steam-rollered  flat  by 
public  school  and  university ;  their  boyish 
enthusiasm  and  friendliness  were  still  in 
them.  They  had  no  prejudices,  had  never 
heard  of  "  the  Oriental  mind,"'  were  not 
convinced  beforehand  that  every  Oriental  was 
a  liar  and  a  thief,  but  were  prepared  to 
take  men  as  they  found  them.  They  were 
willing  and  eager  to  learn.  Their  minds 
were  open  as  yet  to  new  impressions.     They 
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had  not  been  "  fortified  by  fixed  principles  " 
to  "  safegfuard  them  "  against  acquiring  any 
sympathy  with  Eastern  peoples.  Therefore 
they  did  so  understand  and   sympathise. 

Mr.  Fielding-Hall  illustrates  every 
point  by  actual  examples  taken  from  his 
own  experience  of  administration,  and 
his  suggestions  for  reform  are  most  rea- 
sonable and  their  application  more  than 
necessary  with  the  increasing  tension 
caused  by  a  rigid  bureaucracy.  The 
writer  concludes  :  — 

So  with  an  understanding  and  a  sym- 
pathetic personnel  the  administration  would 
be  brought  nearer  to  the  people,  until  at 
length,  when  their  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment had  developed,  they  would  be  able  to 
take  over  our  administrative  machine  little 
by  little  and  work  it  themselves. 

They  could  never  do  that  now.  If  by  any 
chance  they  did  get  possession  of  the 
machinery  now  they  would  set  to  work  to 
smash  it  till  none  remained. 

LESSONS   FOR  JAPAN. 

Dr.    Jigoro    Kano,     President    of   the 

Higher  Normal  College,  writes  in  "  The 

Japanese  Magazine,"  giving  the  results 

of  his  observation  during  his  recent  tour 

round  the  world.     Dr.  Kano  entitles  his 

remarks,  "  How  Japan  will  Change,"  and 

notes  the  improvements  which  have  taken 

place    since    his    journey    some    twenty 

years  ago.     The  writer  first  deals  with 

the   question   of     material     wealth,   and 

asks,   "  Why  is  the    West    so   rich   and 

Japan  so  poor"  and  finds  the  answer  in 

the  inferior  organising  ability  of  his  race 

and  the  lack  of  concentration  necessary 

to  build  up  large  mercantile  interests  :  — 

Another  reform  we  should  endeavour  to 
bring  about  is  the  abolition  of  the  custom 
of  retiring  from  the  activities  of  life  as  soon 
as  we  get  a  little  money,  and  leaving  busi- 
ness to  our  children.  This  custom  of  going 
"  inkyo "  is  retarding  the  progress  of  our 
national  development.  Just  when  a  man  has 
achieved  success  and  has  reached  the  richest 
period  of  experience,  he  gives  up  and  lets 
those  without  the  advantage  of  his  know- 
ledge plod  on  alone.  He  indeed  goes  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  idle,  which  cannot  be 
good  for  civilisation.  The  Western  custom 
of  wearing  out  instead  of  rusting  out  has 
had  a  valuable  effect  upon  national  progress 
that  we  in  Japan  have  been  losing  in  the 
past. 

Dr.  Kano  is  impressed  b\-  the  su]3erior 

advertising    resources    and    methods    of 

other    countries    in    contrast    with    the 

aloofness  of  the  Japanese:  — 

Japan  has  not  only  much  to  receive  from 
foreign  countries,  but  she  has  much  to  give  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  as  yet  we  have 
done   little   or   nothing   to   make   our  country 


well  known  abroad.  True  we  have  been  ap- 
preciated for  our  prowess  in  war,  and  for 
our  art  in  painting  and  ceramics;  and  we 
are  now  importing  raw  material  and  sending 
back  manufactures  to  the  sources  of  our 
imports  ;  but  the  real  Japan  the  West  does 
not  know ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  teach  th<- 
world  what  we  are  and  what  we  can  do. 
Unless  we  take  the  trouble  and  expense  to 
reveal  our  "  Yamato-damashii  "  to  the  West, 
then  the  only  hope  of  peace  with  Occidentals 
is  to  be  absorbed  by  their  civilisation  ;  we 
must  abandon  our  own  and  accept  theirs,  ' 
they  will  have  none  of  us.  But  if  we  teach 
the  world  the  imeaning  of  our  civilisation,  the 
West  will  see  that  it  has  as  much  to  learn 
from  us  as  to  give  us,  and  peace  between 
East  and  West  will  be  based  on  mutiial 
assimilation  instead  of  one-sided  absorption. 
This  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  our 
international  future.  The  West  will  not  learn 
our  language;  so  we  shall  have  to  teach 
the  West  about  Japan  by  means  of  Western 
languages. 

The  writer  concludes  by  emphasising 
the  need  for  ideals  in  education  :  — 

I  beg  to  say  finally  that  we  need  greater 
improvement  in  domestic  and  moral  educa- 
tion. I  have  been  convinced  by  my  travels, 
as  well  as  my  experience  in  educational 
work,  that  we  have  to  depend  more  and  more 
on  the  character  of  the  teacher  as  a  moulder 
of  moral  nature  in  the  schoolroom.  It  is  the 
living  example  that  counts.  We  must  insist, 
moreover,  on  greater  attention  to  parental 
duties,  so  that  the  moral  and  other  lessons 
taught  at  school  may  be  supported  and  made 
effective  in  the  home.  Any  neglect  in  these 
matters  is  fatal  to  education  and  th^^  future 
of  the  nation. 

SHINTO  SHRINES. 

"  The  Treasury "  for  October  prints 
an  article  on  .Shinto  shrines,  b\'  .S.  Bal- 
lard. 

The  Shinto  shrines  of  Japan,  (he 
says)  form  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  an  interesting  country. 
They  are  to  be  found  on  the  tops  of 
lonely  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the  heart 
of  busy  cities,  and  the  wealth  of  local 
tradition  and  folk-lore  connected  with 
them  is  such  as  is  only  to  be  found  in 
a  country  where  religion  is  based  on 
the  worship  of  national  hejroes  .  .  . 
One  result  of  the  death  of  the  late  Em- 
peror has  been  a  revival  of  Shintoism, 
which  is  much  encouraged  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Shinto  shrines  have  been 
erected  in  Government  schools,  and  on 
festival  days  the  scholars  are  often 
marched  to  the  shrine  of  the  local  deity, 
where  they  are  expected  to  make  a  bow. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Chris- 
tianity will  some  day  supersede  the 
Shinto  faith. 
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THE  GOOD  SAMARITAN   OF    DEATH   VALLEY. 


A  fascinating  stor)'  of  hunian  service 
under  dramatic  circumstances  is  told  by 
Howard  C.  Kegley,  in  the  "  Interesting 
People  "  department  in  the  "  American 
Magazine."  It  is  the  stor\-  of  Lou 
Wescott  Beck  and  his  dog  Rufus,  and 
is  worthy  of  the  annals  of  the  Alonks  of 
St.  Bernard.  This  man  Beck  and  Rufus 
have  saved  scores  of  lives  during  the 
past  ten  years.  But  we  will  let  Mr. 
Kegley  tell  the  story  in  his  own  words. 

Time  was  when  Beck  was  a  plain 
prospector  in  the  Cripple  Creek  coun- 
try. He  was  in  on  the  diggings  at 
Leadville,  and  he  ])anned  around  in 
Montana  awhile.  Likewise  he  rushed 
into  the  Big  Horn  at  the  time  of  the 
mineral  strike  there,  but  he  never  struck 
a  lead  that  made  him  rich.  Eventuall\- 
he  drifted  down  through  Nevada  and 
into  Death  Valley,  chasing  rainbows 
Wild  rumours  about  "  Death  \^alle)-  " 
Scotty's  big  find  in  that  section  electri- 
fied the  country,  and  scores  of  pros- 
pectors rushed  into  the  desert,  expecting 
to  make  their  fortune  in  a  few  days. 
Beck  was  "  among  those  present." 

There  were  several  in  Beck's  part)'. 
They  hiked  many  miles  through  the 
mirage  land,  finding  nothing  worth 
while,  and  worr}nng  constantly  lest  the\- 
exhaust  their  supply  of  water.  For  two 
days  they  sought  water  holes  ;  and  when 
out  of  water  they  went  for  hours  with 
tongues  swollen  and  lips  parched  from 
want  of  moisture.  Then  when  death 
seemed  inevitable  they  suddenly  dis- 
covered a  tiny  stream  trickling  out  of  a 
canyon  at  the  base  of  the  Panamint 
Mountains. 

When  Beck  returned  to  civilisation  he 
was  a  changed  man.  He  had  seen  sands 
that  were  strewn  with  skulls,  and  that 
sight  had  put  a  big  idea  into  his  head. 

Came  spring,  and  Beck  made  another 
trip  through  Death  Valley.  At  his  side 
was  a  Newfoundland  dog.  The  pros- 
pector carried  a  bundle  of  tin  strips. 
They  were  signboards  to  guide  the  wan- 
derers' steps  aright. 

Each  summer  since  then  the  pros- 
pector and  his  dog  have  made  a  journe)' 
to  the  land  of  the  purple  mist,  piling  up 
rocks    and    attaching    signs    to    them. 


searching  for  lost  travellers  and  inci- 
dentally keeping  a  lookout  for  a  piece 
of  precious  metal.  Once  or  twice  Rufus 
has  led  his  master  to  prospectors  who, 
after  long  suffering  from  thirst,  had 
fallen  upon  the  burning  sands  to  die. 
In  signboarding  the  desert  Beck  has 
saved  a  number  of  thirst-mad  rainbow- 
chasers,  and  has  also,  in  remote  districts, 
stumbled  upon  the  bleaching  bones  of 
dead  men  who  may  have  found  fortunes 
in  the  silver  sulphuret  district,  but  who 
did  not  live  to  tell  the  world  about  it. 
At  one  time  he  assisted  at  the  burial  of 
four  men  who  died  of  thirst  within  two 
miles  of  a  spring. 

The  country  that  Beck  traverses  is  the 
most  arid  section  of  the  American  con- 
tinent— a  dreary  stretch  of  hundreds  of 
miles  of  desert,  dotted  here  and  there 
with  foothills,  buttes,  dry  creek  beds, 
chaparral,  prickly  pear,  and  sagebrush. 
Springs  are  miles  upon  miles  apart. 
Most  of  them  are  bitterly  alkali,  and 
some  are  poison.  One  finds  an  occa- 
sional coyote  well,  but  they  are  not 
numerous,  especially  when  sought. 

Very  little  animal  life  exists  in  the 
desert.  Always  there  is  the  crafty 
coyote  and  the  kangaroo  mouse.  Aside 
from  them,  put  down  the  chuckwalla 
and  the  side-winder.  The  side-winder 
is  a  dusty-looking  little  snake,  scarcely 
more  than  a  foot  long,  yet  nearly  as 
deadly  as  his  big  brother,  the  diamond- 
back  rattler.  As  a  protection  against 
snake-bite.  Beck  has  his  dog  wear  boots 
which  lace  up  the  legs.  Before  donning 
boots,  the  dog  was  bitten  several  times 
and  barely  escaped  with  his  life. 

On  an  ordinary  summer  afternoon 
the  thermometer  runs  up  to  about  134 
degrees  in  the  shade  out  in  Death  Val- 
ley, and  the  most  unpleasant  thing  about 
it  is  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  shade. 
W  hen  man  ventures  out  upon  this  track- 
less expanse,  the  sliimmering  heat  dazes 
him,  the  scarcity  of  water  crazes  him, 
and  the  mirage — treacherous,  Ivin.^ 
thing  of  beauty  that  it  is — looms  ever 
before  him,  flashing  upon  the  canvas  of 
his    mind's   e\'e   a    verdant   valley,    gor- 


eeousb 


'■reen     with    growing     things. 


fresh  with  flowers,  wet  with  water,  and 
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waiting  to  welcome  him.  He  can  see 
grassy  hill-slopes  just  ahead,  and  the 
mirrowed  lake  appears  to  lie  just  be- 
yond some  beckoning  meadow.  He  fol- 
lows on  and  on,  ever  on  ;  and  afterward 
drains  the  last  drop  from  his  canteen. 
Then  his  throat  becomes  parched,  his 
tongue  cleaves  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth, 
and  strange  things  pass  before  his  eyes. 


The  buzzards  begin  to  soar  over  him, 
and  the  coyotes  sit  upon  their  hunkers 
and  watch  him  chase  rainbows  until  he 
pitches  forward  upon  his  face  and  closes- 
his  eyes  upon  a  world  that  is  too  mys- 
terious and  merciless  for  him  to  linger 
in  longer. 

Do  you  wonder  that  Beck  finds  joy  in 
the  work  he  is  doing? 


RUSSIA    IN    ASIA. 


In  tlie  "  Russian  Review "  Otto 
Hoetzsch  gives  an  impartial  summary  of 
"  Russia's  Position  in  Central  x'Vsia,"  and 
leaves  little  doubt  that  Britain's  agree- 
ment with  Russia  in  respect  to  Persia 
will  be  utilised  for  the  fullest  expansion 
of  Muscovite  interests.  It  is,  however, 
in  another  direction  that  we  must  look 
for  developments.     The  writer  says  :  — 

Turkestan  is  becoming-  the  ever  more  evi- 
dent centre  of  Russian  expansion  in  Asia, 
since  her  development  on  the  Pacific  coast 
was  checked  by  the  war  with  Japan.  No 
very  prolonged  time  will  elapse  till  the  econo- 
mic importance  of  Turkestan  surpasses  that 
of  Mongolia,  whose  value  in  this  respect 
appears  somewhat  doubtful.  All  this  will 
indeed  be  of  little  benefit  to  European  trade 
and  industry  at  large,  since  Russia,  for 
political  and  economic  reasons,  has  made  it 
a  forbidden  land.  Access  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  special  permission  from  the  Minis- 
try of  Foreign  Affairs.  Consular  representa- 
tion and  similar  arrangements  are  also 
denied  on  principle.  Russia  has  spent  much 
blood  and  money  in  acquiring  and  fostering 
this  territory.  It  is  not  humanly  possible 
that  anyone  should  dispute  its  possession 
with  her,  nor  will  anyone  be  in  a  position 
to  bar  her  development  in  the  directions  in- 
dicated. Its  importance  to  the  world  in 
general  is  at  present  inconsiderable,  and  will 
remain  so  for  some  time.  It  will  take  Tur- 
kestan a  longer  time  to  become  a  cotton 
exporter  than  will  elapse  before  Siberia  takes 
its  place  as  an  international  granary.  But  its 
latent  possibilities  should  not  be  under-esti- 
mated. Of  all  European  nations  Russia  is 
the  one  which  has  not  only  acquired  most 
Asiatic  territory,  but  established  herself 
most  firmly  in  that  continent.  Her  methods 
of  procedure  show — and  this  should  be  em- 
phasised in  the  face  of  belittling  criticism — 
that  the  Russia  of  to-day  possesses  and  main- 
tains her  great  and  ancient  talent  for 
colonisation. 

THE  NEW  SIBERLA. 
In  the  same  magazine  we  have  a 
pleasing  picture  of  Siberia  from  the  pen 
of  Arthur  G.  Marshall,  who  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  error  of  misguided  public 
opinion  in  regarding  Siberia  as  "  off  the 
map  "  :  — • 


Siberia  has  probably  been  the  subject 
of  more  misconceptions  than  any  other 
country.      Through    the    modern    novet 
which  deals  with  Russian  life  it  is  pic- 
tured in  the  minds  of  most  people  as  a 
land     of    perpetual     winter,    extremely 
barren,    its   only    industry   being   mines- 
worked  by  convict  labour,  whose  unwill- 
ingness is  overcome  by  the  constant  ap- 
plication of  the  knout,  until  eventually 
death  gives  them  a  hai)py  release.     This- 
picture,    which    is    on     a     par   with   the- 
popular     conception     of     the     Russian-. 
Government,       is      entirely      erroneous. 
Siberia   in    reality    is    Russia's   Canada,, 
and  Canada,  as  portrayed  by  the  nove- 
list,  is  a   land   flowing  with   milk   and 
honey,  where  everyone  is  rich  and  every- 
one  is   contented.      Thus  we  have   two- 
countries   really   very   similar,   but   con- 
cernmg  which   popular  conceptions  are- 
absolutely    different.       A    first    visit    to 
Siberia   is  an  eye-opener   to  those  w^ho 
have  gathered  their   knowledge   of   the- 
country  from  the  novelist.     The  tourist, 
arriving  in  the  spring,  finds  himself  in 
the  land  of  flowers,  and  in  place  of  dis- 
contented strings  of  chained  convicts  he- 
finds  contented,   hard-working   agricul- 
turists  and    no   signs   of   the   miserable- 
poverty  he  had  expected. 

Mr.  Marshall  gives  statistics  showing 
the  great  advance  in  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  agriculture,  and  concludes  : 

Siberia  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  world's 
big  areas  to  be  opened  up.  China  already 
has  her  own  civilisation.  Canada,  South 
America — excepting  only  Brazil — South 
Africa  and  .'Vustralia  are  all  well  advanced, 
and  are  now  working  on  regular  lines  ;  while 
Siberia  is  like  an  open,  untilled  field,  and  if 
one  will  but  take  advantage  of  it  there  is  a 
vast  opening  here  ;  but  time  must  not  be  lost 
or  the  trade  of  this  country  will  continue  tO' 
be  in  the  hands  of  our  competitors. 
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THE   GOSPEL   OF   WAR. 


■■''The  Sevenfold  Flame  of  War,"  by 
Kenelm  D.  Cotes,  is  a  whole-hearted  ap- 
preciation of  the  virtues  of  fighting. 

Mr.  Cotes  insists  that  the  scheme  of 
Nature  does  not  admit  of  a  race  of  lotus- 
eaters,  and  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

Truth  to  tell,  those  that  believe  that  war 
depends  upon  illusion  know  nothing'  of  the 
historj'  of  social  life.  The  world  is  not,  and 
is  not  intended  to  be,  a  place  of  effortless 
peace  or  unclouded  happiness.  Such  a  world 
would  produce  a  race  of  monsters.  Life  is 
a  sphere  of  hard,  unceasing-  toil,  w'here  hard- 
ships have  to  be  faced  daily,  and  dangers 
often.  Could  war  be  abolished  to-morrow 
the  industrial  death-roll  would  still  go  on, 
taking  a  far  greater  toll  in  human  life.  It 
is  not  the  voice  of  this  man  or  of  that ;  it 
is  not  a  question  of  reasoned  argument  as 
to  what  mig-ht  be ;  the  matter  is  settled  by 
an  appeal  to  Nature,  and  to  the  history  of 
life  upon  this  planet  since  history  began. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  the  truth  have  but 
to  turn  to  the  unquestioned  origin  of  what 
is  noblest  as  distinguished  from  what  is 
most  profitable  and  pleasant,  and  they  will 
learn  these  certain  truths  which  are  seven 
if  broadly  numbered,  but  which  have  in- 
finite subdivisions.     There  can  be  no  mitiga- 


Simplicissimus.^  [Munich. 

LEIPZIG. 
"  Oh !   God,  Thou  hast  helped  ua  against  Napo- 
leon,  help   us   now   against   our   peoples !" 
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I'asquino.']  [Ttirin. 

MARS  TAKES  A  STROLL  OUTSIDE  THE  PALACE 

OF    PEACE. 

tion  of  the  evils  of  war  except  by  the 
methods  that  war  teaches ;  the  tribes  and 
petty  kingdoms  must  unite,  then  mightier 
kingdoms,  and  lastly  Europe  itself  upon  the 
basis,  not  of  legal  decisions,  but  of  the 
mutual  respect  that  one  brave  people  has 
for  another.  War  is  a  means  of  livelihood, 
and  this  is  the  one  truth  that  the  Peace 
Party  have  discovered,  that  the  less  re- 
munerative it  is  the  less  it  will  be  resorted  to. 

The  writer  traces  the  transfer  of  power 

from    the   warrior    king    to    Parliament, 

and  continues  to  give  war  the  credit  of 

all  advance  :  — 

Freedom  is  the  birthright  of  the  race  be- 
cause the  laws  of  war  determine  so;  the 
despot  who  urg-es  his  honest  slave  battalions 
under  the  lash  finds  a  handful  of  freemen 
who  fear  the  law  more  than  his  subjects  fear 
him,  and  that  law  forbids  retreat ;  the  aris- 
tocracy that  rely  upon  armour  and  castles 
learn  that  when  they  come  out  to  battle  the 
plebeian  arrows  pierce  the  helmets,  and  that 
God  Omnipotent  gives  victory  solely  to  the 
holdier  of  the  bow  as  in  the  g"reat  democratic 
song,   "  Deposuit  potentes."     .     .     . 

_  The  sevenfold  flame  of  war  burns  oppres- 
sion ;  it  puts  down  the  plunderer  and  the 
oppressor,  and  in  his  place  there  rises  the 
artisan  and  the  trader,  and  in  their  midst 
the  artist  and  the  poet.  It  teaches  that  there 
is  no  evil  so  great  as  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion, and  sweeps  away  the  empires  where 
luxury  is  debased  by  battening  on  the  poor. 
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CONQUERING    DISEASE   BY    MICROBES. 


Dr.  L.  Keene  Hirshberg  contributes 
a  most  interesting  article  to  the  "  Word's 
Work "  upon  the  marvellous  progress 
made  during  recent  years  in  making 
mankind  invulnerable  to  the  attacks  of 
disease  Compared  with  the  wonderful 
conquest  of  many  maladies  by  the  newer 
immunity  methods,  the  experts  of 
Caesar  and  Charlemagne  are  trite  and 
dull.  Greater  heroes  than  these  by  far 
as  Genner  and  Koch,  Louis  Pasteur, 
Metchnikoff  and  Von  Behring,  Kitasato 
and  Sir  Almroth  E.  Wright,  Paul  Ehr- 
lich  and  Simon  Flexner. 

Mr.  John  Burns,  speaking  at  the  recent 
Medical  Congress,  said:  — 

It  was  interesting:  to  compare  the  condi- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  in  regard  to  rate 
of  mortality,  during"  the  three  years  iqoq-ii 
with  the  averag'e  of  1871-80.  In  the  three 
years  iqoq-ii,  i,52q,o6o  deaths  occurred  in 
Engfland  and  Wales.  This  number  was 
772,811  fewer  than  would  have  occurred  had 
the  averag-e  death-rate  of  1871-80  held  good. 
The  largest  share  of  this  saving  occurred  in 
the  working  years  of  life,  and  the  gain  thus 
secured  to  the  economic  capacity  of  the 
nation  was  gigantic.  Nearly  half  the  total 
saving  occurred  under  the  heading  of  the 
following  diseases  : — Small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough:  typhus,  en- 
teric, and  simple  continued  fever,  jmcrperal 
fever,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  rliolera,  and 
tuberculosis.  If  we  took  the  whole  of  the 
thirty-two  years  1881  to  IQ12,  and  considered 
the  saving  of  life  during  this  period,  the 
figures  were  truly  colossal.  During  these 
years  in  England  and  Wales,  17,083,751 
dea>ths  occurred.  Had  the  relatively  high 
death-rates  of  1871-80  continued,  3,042,000 
more  deaths  would  have  occurred. 

In  view  of  the  recent  small-pox  out- 
break. Dr.  Hirshberg's  description  of 
vaccination  is  interesting  :  — 

ARTIFICIAL   IMMUNITY. 

Artificial  immunity  is  concretely  explained 
by  cowpox  vaccination  discovered  by  Jenner 
over  a  century  ago.  When  you  are  vacci- 
nated, a  mild  variety  of  cowpox  is  given  to 
you.  It  is  really  a  harmless  and  "  poor 
relation  "  of  small-pox.  Practically  the 
ultra-microscopic  microbe  of  cowpox.  or  vac- 
cinia as  it  is  called,  is  an  attenuated  sort  of 
small^pox  germ.  Once  it  is  scratched,  in- 
oculated, or  passed  into  the  body,  your  blood 
begins  to  elaborate  a  principle  which  at- 
tacks and  overcomes  these  faint-hearted 
small-pox  parasites.  You  are  well,  but  some- 
thing has  been  left  within  you,  added  to 
your  tissue  juices.  This  is  the  anti-small- 
pox chemical  which  has  been  enlisted  in  your 
bodily  army  of  defence,  ready  for  many  years 
thereafter  to  overcome  the  most  virulent 
small-pox  germs  that  may  enter  your  system 
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The  few  hours  of  sore 
accompany  vaccination 
mune   to   small-pox. 

Sir  Almroth  E.  Wright — whose  anti- 


great 


suffragette  arguments  have  had 
prominence  lately — has  done  much  re- 
search work  in  dermatology.  He  has 
discovered  a  vaccine  which  produces  im- 
munity from  boils,  carbuncles,  sores, 
etc.,  which  lasts  for  several  years. 
Horses,  and  presumably,  men,  can  be 
"  immunised  "  entirely  against  the  venom 
of  snakes,  such  as  cobra  and  rattle- 
snake. No  disease,  howe\er,  has  been 
dealt  a  more  drastic  blow  by  artifi- 
cial immunity  than  typhoid  fever — 
another  of  Dr.  Wright's  discoveries.  So 
successful  has  the  innoculation  with 
dead  typhoid  germs  proved,  that  it  is 
now  comptilsory  in  the  Japanese  and 
United  States  armies.  French  troops 
serving  in  Morocco,  Tunis,  Algeria, 
must  also  be  innoculated. 

The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
In  Eastern  ]\Iorocco  not  one  man  of  the 
Q62  who  were  vaccinated  contracted  enteric 
fever ;  whereas  amongst  the  men  who  were 
not  vaccinated  there  occurred  nearly  four 
cases  in  every  100  men,  and  every  seventh 
man  attacked  died.  In  W'estern  Morocco, 
where  the  conditions  were  most  unfavour- 
able, the  troops  being  constantly  exposed 
to  all  the  rigours  of  an  arduous  campaign, 
the  number  of  vaccinated  men  attacked  was 
equivalent  to  about  two  in  every  10,000 ;  on 
the  other  hand,  amongst  those  not  so  pro- 
tected, 168  cases  occurred  amongst  every 
1000. 

The  official  conclusion  arrived  at  is  that 
anti-typhoid  inoculation  saved  in  1012  266 
rnen,  who  would  otherwise  have  died  of  the 
disease,  and  over  2000  who  would  have  been 
attacked  by  it. 

The  dreaded  bubonic  plague  has  lost 
half  its  terrors  since  Dr.  Haffkine  dis- 
covered a  vaccine  for  this  terrible 
malad)'.  Its  use  gives  immunity  for 
long  |)eriods. 

Although  we  know  that  the  fleas  that  in- 
fest rats,  squirrels,  and  various  rodents 
transmit  this  horrible  and  deadly  East 
Indian  malady,  and  although  the  efforts  ef 
surgeons  are  directed  toward  a  Pied  Piper 
method  of  eliminating  rats  and  the  related 
rodents,  it  will  be  upon  the  newer  immunis- 
ing methods  that  our  lives  will  depend  if 
the  plague  flares  up  about  us.  Recourse 
would  at  once  be  taken  to  HaflFkine's  plague 
vaccine  or  Yersin's  serum  injections. 

Meningitis  is  also  yielding  to  the  pre- 
ventive power  of  vaccination. 
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Professor  J.  O.  Hirschfelder,  of  the  Cooper 
Medical  Collegfe,  San  Francisco,  offers  now 
a  discovery  that  may  lead  to  the  production 
of  a  simple  means  by  which  everybody  may 
ward  off  and  be  made  immune  to  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Men  of  Death,  as  Dr.  Osier  calls 
pneumonia. 

A  rabbit  was  vaccinated  v\ith  about  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  the  digrested  and  filtered  grerms 
of  pneumonia  and  another  rabbit  with  an 
ounce.  On  May  8,  these  rabbits  and  another 
unvaccinated  rabbit  were  injected  with 
enougfh  deadly  pneumonia  microbes  to  kill 
a  mastodon.  The  unvaccinated  rabbit  died  in 
forty-eig-ht  hours,  while  the  two  that  had 
been  vaccinated  were  as  lively  as  ever.  When 
the  tissues  of  the  unvaccinated  dead  rabbit 
were  subjected  to  a  microscopical  search, 
millions  of  pneumococci  were  found  in  them. 

An  immunising  vaccine  against  pneu- 
monia has  been  extensively  tried  on  the 
natives  in  the  South  African  mines.  The 
actual  results  are  not  yet  known,  i)ut 
pneumonia  has  become  quite  rare 
amongst  them. 

The  methods  b}-  which  malaria  and 
yellow  fever  have  been  stamjied  out  are 
too  well  known  to  require  further  com- 
ment here. 


MICROBES, 
in  "Nash's"  Sir  William  Ramsay 
writes  on  the  absorbing  topic,  "  Making 
the  Microbe  Work  for  the  Good  of  All 
Mankind."  The  writer  gives  the  reader 
an  account  of  the  work  of  Robert  Brown, 
"  the  prince  of  botanists,"  Professor 
Loeb,  Pasteur,  and  other  workers  in  this 
nnportant  scientific  field  of  investiga- 
tion.     Sir   William  gives  some  idea  of 


the    work 


remanimg 


for    future    dis- 


covery :  — 

The  effect  of  enlisting-  the  services  of 
microbes  useful  to  mankind  and  of  exter- 
minating- those  hurtful,  has  been  enormously 
to  reduce  the  death  rate.  But  the  campaigri 
is  by  no  means  over.  Althoug-h  malaria  has 
been  traced  to  microbes  borne  by  mosquitoes  ; 
although  yellow  fever  has  been  traced  to  a 
similar  orig-in ;  although  sleeping-  sickness 
has  been  proved  to  be  due  to  the  passag;e  of 
a  fatal  microbe  into  man,  when  he  is  bitten 
by  the  tsetse-fly  ;  and  although  plague  is  now 
known  to  be  due  to  the  bite  of  a  flea  which 
infects  rats,  and  which  is  itself  infected  by  a 
special  microbe — yet  constant  work  is  being 
done  to  discover  how  to  keep  down  these 
plagues,  and,  if  possible,  to  kill  them  out 
as  well  as  to  find  a  means  of  render ng  the 
inhabitants  of  dangerous  countries  immune. 


THREE    MILLION    YEARS   OLD. 


An  important  discovery  has  been 
made  in  New  Mexico  by  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  American  ^Museum  of 
Natural  History,  New  York  City,  says 
the  "  Outlook."  This  discovery  is  that 
of  the  complete  skeleton  of  a  mammal. 
President  Osborn,  of  the  Museum,  says 
of  it,  "  The  mastodon  is  like  a  thing  of 
yesterday  compared  with  it."  The  mam- 
mal in  question  is  the  ectoconus.  It 
lived  about  three  million  years  ago  !  In 
fact,  according  to  Dr.  Osborn,  it  is  thou- 
sands of  years  older  than  any  other 
mammal  skeleton  discovered  up  to  the 
present.  This  skeleton  wnll  take  its 
place  as  one  of  the  Museum's  most  trea- 
sured possessions.  The  skeleton  was 
discovered,  so  we  learn  from  President 
Osborn,  in  a  stratum  not  far  away  from 
that  in  which  the  remains  of  the  dino- 
saur of  the  reptilian  period  were  found. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  ectoconus 
followed  shortly  after  the  close  of  the 
reptilian  period.  It  thus  rounds  out  a 
very  little  known  ]>eriod  in  the  world's 
history. 

Judging  by  its  skeleton,  the  ectoconus 
somewhat  resembles  the  wolf  in  size  and 


contour  ;  it  was  peculiar  to  the  North 
American  continent,  and  is  of  a  type 
no  longer  existing.  The  skeleton  was  dis- 
covered about  two  thousand  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  this  was  also 
interesting,  for  remains  of  the  next  exist- 
ing mammals  have  in  the  past  been 
found  at  about  twelve  hundred  feet 
below^  the  surface.  The  latest  previous 
discovery  was  made  in  an  arid  region. 
Scientists  believe,  however,  that  when 
the  ectoconus  lived  the  region  was  tra- 
versed by  a  stream  in  size  and  shape 
somewhat  like  the  Orinoco. 

But  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  item 
in  the  season's  record  for  the  experts. 
In  Western  Nebraska,  where  an  Ameri- 
can Museum  party  has  been  at  work,  the 
bottom  of  an  old  stream  was  exposed 
through  the  use  of  nitro-glycerine,  and 
here  skeletons  were  discovered  of  the 
moropus — an  animal  larger  than  the 
rhino. — and  also  specimens  of  the 
pygmy  rhino.  ;  they  existed  in  a  period 
half-way  between  that  of  the  mastodon 
and  the  ectoconus.  By  such  discoveries 
as  the  above  we  are  being  made  vividly 
■K-quainted  with  the  very  remote  ages. 
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EMPLOYERS   AND   EMPLOYED. 


A  LEGAL  MINIMUM  WAGE. 
A  strong"  fight  against  State  regula- 
tion of  wages  is  put  up  by  James  Boyle 
in  the  "  Forum." 

He  believes  that  if  the  workers  surren- 
der to  the  State  the  right  to  fix  their 
wages,  they  must  also  stand  ready  to 
accept  conditions  which  the  State  may 
lay  down  as  a  corollary — compulsory 
arbiration,  for  instance.  While  much  is 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  contention 
-of  the  new  school  of  economists  that 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  why  the 
"police  power"  of  the  State  should  be 
invoked  to  fix  a  minimum  wage  as  to 
fix  hours  of  labour,  sanitary  conditions 
of  employment,  etc.,  yet  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. The  wage  question  is  subject  to 
an  economic  law — that  of  supply  and 
demand.  Granting  equality  of  bargain- 
ing power  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees, there  is  still  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  to  be  reckoned  with"; 
neither  side  can  control  that  law,  but 
that  law  affects  wages. 

The  State  can  absolutely  enforce  its  decrees 
as  to  the  physical  conditions  and  environ- 
ments of  labour;  but  it  cannot  do  that  as 
to  wages  under  certain  conditions — human 
nature  would  refuse  to  submit  to  this  strait- 
jacket  whenever  the  situation  called  for  the 
violation  of  the  law.  This  is  the  case  in  New 
Zealand  and  Australia  even  in  a  period  of 
phenomenally  good  times;  and  there  is  a 
wide  feeling  that  the  State  regulation  of 
wages  in  those  countries  will  break  down  when 
bad  times  come,  as  they  are  bound  to  come. 
Until  these  laws  show  that  they  can  stand  the 
stress  of  adversity  they  must  be  counted  as  ex- 
periments only. 

The  cautious,  tentative  attitude  of  the 
British  Government  in  enacting  mini- 
mum wage  laws  is  largely  owing  to  the 
very  guarded  and  qualified  reDort  of  Mr. 
Ernest  Aves,  the  expert  it  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  to  stud}-  the 
system  in  operation  in  those  countries. 
Mr.  Aves  was  commendatory  in  some 
particulars,  but  his  final  judgment  is  : 
"The  evidence  does  not  seem  to  justify 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  make  the  recommendations 
of  any  Special  Boards  that  may  be  con- 
stituted in  England  legally  binding, 
or  that  if  this  power  were  granted  it 
could,  with  regard  to  wages,  be  effec- 
tively exercised." 


A  LESSON  IN  CO-OPERATION. 
The  "  Round  Table  "  contains  a  very 
interesting  description  of  the  wonderful 
progress  achieved  by  "  The  Grain 
Growers'  Movement  in  Western  Canada," 
and  shows  the  tremendous  power  pos- 
sessed by  any  body  of  citizens  animated 
by  self-interest.  Faced  by  the  neglect 
of  politicians  and  the  apparently  unas- 
sailable position  of  the  monopolists, 
they  have  created  an  organisation  mak- 
ing them  independent  of  both  :  — 

It  may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  a  large 
part  of  the  grain  trade  in  Western  Canada 
will  be  controlled  by  a  co-operative  organisa- 
tion of  the  farmers  themselves.  But  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Grain  Growers'  Grain  Company, 
finding  that  success  has  followed  these  scliemes, 
decline  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  hand- 
ling of  grain.  They  have  bought  a  large 
tract  of  timber  in  British  Columbia,  from 
whicli  they  intend  to  develop  a  lumber  busi- 
ness with  a  view  to  defeating  the  lumber  com- 
bines, which  are  admitted  to  operate  in  the 
prairie  provinces.  In  Manitoba  they  iiave 
established  a  flour-selling  business  in  connec- 
tion with  their  elevators,  and  have  already 
reduced  the  price  to  the  consumer.  They 
propose  to  extend  the  system  gradually  to 
other  supplies,  and  it  is  by  no  means  inii)rob- 
able  that  they  will  enter  upon  the  flour-mill- 
ing business  in  the  near  future.  They  look 
forward,  also,  to  establishing  co-operative 
manufactories  of  agricultural  machinery, 
such  as  the  Labour  Ministry'  is  preparing  to 
build  up  in  Western  Australia,  and,  if  the 
Government  of  the  prairie  provinces  do  not 
create  a  system  of  State  loans,  they  meditate 
entering  upon  the  mortgage  business. 

This  is  no  mean  record,  but  their  in- 
fluence does  not  stop  there,  for,  as  the 
writer  says  :  — 

There  may  be  many  faults  to  find  with  the 
Grain  Growers,  but  they  must  be  regai-ded  a.s 
fche  main  hope  of  democracy  in  Canada,  and 
the  .spear-head  of  the  reforming  forces  whose 
aspiration  ought  to  be  to  save  Canada  from 
the  harrowing  experiences  of  her  southern 
neighbour  at  the  hands  of  an  organised  and 
selfish  capitalism.  They  have  a  clear  idea  of 
the  goal  which  they  seek,  a  vast  co-operative 
agricultural  community  freed  from  the 
tyranny  of  corporations,  railways  and  manu- 
facturers' associations,  enjoying  continuous 
prosperity  under  the  British  flag,  and  evolv- 
ing a  free,  contended  yeomanry  as  a  back- 
bone for  the  population  of  the  Dominion  and 
a  saving  strength  for  the  British  Empire. 
There  can  be  no  greater  bulwark  for  the 
British  connection  m  Western  Canada  than 
the  establishment  of  such,  a  co-operative  sys- 
tem in  pleasing  contrast  to  the  individualistic 
scramble  of  the  United  States.  Its  founders 
and  sponsors  would  be  the  last  people  to 
sanction  its  absorption  in  that  scramble  by 
any  scheme  of  political  annexation. 
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The  "  Grand  Magazine  "  for  Novem- 
ber is  a  readable  number  for  those  whose 
tastes  incHne  to  fiction.  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells  writes  the  concluding  chapters  of 
"  The  Passionate  Friends."  In  addition 
to  a  long  complete  story,  "  An  Account 
with  Cupid,"  by  John  Fleming  Wilson, 
there  are  ten  short  stories,  all  of  merit. 
"  The  Hour— and  the  Man,"  by  Alan  J. 
Thompson,  is  particularly  interesting. 

A  magazine  that  strongly  appeals  to 
those  that  keep  poultry  for  pleasure  or 
profit  is  "  The  Illustrated  Poultry  Re- 
cord." The  issue  for  October  is  full  of 
articles  and  illustrations  of  the  utmost 
practical  value.  Mr.  Edward  Brown,  in 
a  paper  on  "  Stricken  Poultry  Industry," 
reports  upon  an  outbreak  of  disease 
among  chickens  in  the  Malines  District 
of  Belgium.  The  contents  of  the  maga- 
zine clearly  indicate  that  poultry-keep- 
ing is  now  regarded  as  a  serious  indus- 
try. 

In  an  article,  "  My  Sangs  and  My- 
sel',"  in  the  November  "  Royal,"  Mr. 
Harry  Lauder  gives  an  account  of  his 
early  struggles,  and  the  way  in  which 
he  won  success.  There  are  several  excel- 
lent characteristic  portraits  of  the  writer. 
A  number  of  other  articles,  with  a 
variety  of  illustrations,  are  included  in 
this  issue,  which  fully  maintains  the 
magazine's  reputation  for  placing  be- 
fore its  'eaders   interesting  matter. 

Special  articles — there  are  seven — and 
a  budget  of  fiction,  all  by  competent 
writers,  are  the  features  of  "  The  Pall 
Mall  Magazine "  for  November.  Boyle 
Lawrence's  paper  on  "  The  Theatre,"  il- 
lustrated with  beautiful  portraits  of 
theatrical  personages,  is  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  a  number  that  is  interesting 
and  instructive  from  cover  to  cover. 

The  November  issue  of  "  The  Boy's 
Own  Paper  "  commences  a  new  volume. 
An  attractive  feature  is  a  coloured  plate, 
by  V.  Wheeler-Holdhan,  of  the  football 
colours  of  public  schools.  Not  only 
does  the  editor  provide  interesting 
stories  suitable  for  boys,  but  he  also 
cleverly  contrives  to  introduce  articles 
of  an  instructive  character,  such  as  "  In 
the  Workshop:  the  '  B.O.P.'  Wireless 
Telegraph."    W.  H.  Lorriman  writes  in- 


formatively about  gardening  for  boys. 

"  Everyone's,"  under  the  editorship  of 
Miss  Flora  Klickmarm,  now  takes  rank 
as  one  of  the  most  attractive  monthlies. 
The  list  of  contributors  includes  the 
names  of  some  notable  people — Jean 
Ignace  Paderewski  and  Claude  Grahame- 
White,  for  instance.  The  editor  must 
be  congratulated  on  her  successful 
transformation  of  what  was  a  somewhat 
commonplace  periodical  into  a  live 
magazine  of  much  merit. 

The  "  Irish  Review  "  for  October  pre- 
sents its  readers  with  contributions  from 
competent  writers  dealing  with  politics, 
poetry,  Gaelic  literature,  stories,  and  re- 
views. James  Connolly  states  the  case, 
for  Labour  in  Dublin,  and  concludes  by 
asserting  that  the  Trades  Unions  will 
"  lay  the  foundation  for  an  orderly 
transformation  of  society  in  the  future, 
into  a  more  perfect  and  juster  social 
order." 

A  really  colossal  effort  is  being  made- 
in  the  Belgian  Congo  to  foster  agricul- 
ture. The  Government  employs  at  least 
lOO  European  officers,  and  10,000  native, 
workers  ;  there  is  also  an  offer  of  thirty 
officials  at  Brussels  to  superintend  gener- 
ally. Nearly  one-tenth  of  the  expendi- 
ture goes  in  this  way.  To  save  time,  and 
to  obtain  the  advantage  of  the  experi- 
ence of  other  countries,  several  special- 
ists have  visited  India,  Malaya,  and  the. 
United  States  to  study  the  local  sys- 
tems. In  one  Government  garden — 
Eala — there  are  eight  Europeans,  and 
550  native  workmen  ;  in  it  are  to  be  seen 
numerous  varieties  of  every  tropical 
plant,  and  careful  note  is  taken  of  the. 
most  successful  results.  In  Belgium  it- 
self, the  value  of  instruction  in  agri- 
culture is  better  appreciated,  perhaps, 
than  in  any  other  country  ;  there  are. 
more  than  6000  farmers'  sons  attending 
the  agricultural  schools. — "  The  Colonial; 
Journal." 

The  November  "  Treasury "  has  a 
strong  list  of  contributors,  including  Mr. 
Athelstan  Riley,  who  writes  informingly- 
on  "  Hymn-Times  and  Sequences."  Mr. 
E.  Hermitage  Day,  in  his  article  on, 
"  Epitaphs,"  opens  with  this  paragraph  : 
"Detestable   indeed   is   the  jesting  epi- 
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taph,  grinning  in  perpetuity  from  grave- 
stone or  wall.  Religion  had  fallen  on 
evil  days  when  such  things  became  pos- 
sible. Scarcely  less  censurable  than 
those  who  first  wrote  them,  are  those 
who  to-day  gather  together,  these  melan- 
choly witnesses  to  the  flippant  indecency 
of  an  age  which  it  were  better  to  for- 


get.' 


The  "  Commonwealth,"  a  Christian 
Social  Magazine,  devotes  some  space  in 
its  November  issue  to  a  consideration 
of  "  The  Land  Campaign."    Mr.  Harold 


Anson  asks  the  question: — "If  the 
squire  is  to  go,  what  of  the  village  par- 
son ?  If  the  living  wage  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  labourer,  if  the  farmer's  rent  is 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Arbitration  Court,  if 
the  landlord,  whether  it  be  the  Crown 
or  the  Duke  or  the  County  Council,  is 
to  be  paid  some  interest  on  the  capital 
invested  in  improvements,  where  will  the 
tithe  be  ?  .  .  .  The  tithe,  we  suspect, 
will  tend  to  vanish,  without  any  express 
measure  of  disendowment :  it  w-ill  be 
absorbed  by  the  labourer's  living  wage." 


THE    OCCULT    MAGAZINES. 


The  "  Theosophist "  contains  a  lec- 
ture by  Mrs.  Besant,  given  at  Stockholm 
in  June,  on  "  The  Mysteries."  She  holds 
that  the  religious  persecutions  com- 
menced as  soon  as  the  Mysteries  were 
abolished.  We  And  "  that  in  relation 
to  every  faith  that  were  Mysteries  es- 
tablished, to  which  the  most  learned  of 
the  faith  belonged,  and  in  w^hich  the 
teachers  of  that  faith  were  trained 
.  .  .  and  that  while  the  various  esoteric 
faiths  might  differ,  the  inner  heart  of 
them,  as  found  in  the  Mysteries,  was  the 
same."  This  naturally  led  to  religious 
toleration.  She  deals  with  the  history 
of  the  Mysteries  through  the  centuries. 
Madame  Blavatsky  started  the  Restora- 
tion of  the  Mysteries,  and  in  time  it 
will  be  possible  to  restore  them  to  what 
they  were  in  the  past,  and  so  ODen  the 
way  for  complete  religious  toleration. 
Princess  Galitzine  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  how,  by  showing  the  inmates 
of  a  Russian  prison  that  she  believed 
that  there  was  good  in  them,  and  that 
she  trusted  them,  she  was  able  to  instil 
in  them  a  desire  to  live  better  lives.  The 
Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould  describes  how  he 
once  saw  a  man  who  could  lay  hold  of 
a  red-hot  bar,  and  drink  boiling  oil 
without  hurt,  and  discusses  the  question 
of  ordeal  by  Are,  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  must  have  been  some 
preparation  which  was  known  to  the 
priest,  and  could  render  the  hands  and 
feet  immune  from  burning. 

The  "  Theosophical  Path  "  contains 
some  \•e';^•  fine  illustrations  of  the  Yose- 
mite  Vallev,  Land's  End,  and  Wiirz- 
burg.     A  Christian   and   a  Theosophist 


discusses  the  Essential  Truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  summarises  thus:  (i)  It 
promises  recompense  for  every  thought. 

(2)  It  demands  purification  of  the  heart. 

(3)  Love  of  God  and  one's  neighbour. 

(4)  A  continuous  approach  towards  per- 
fection. Henry  Ridgely  Evans  con- 
tinues his  article  on  "  The  Romance  of 
the  Dead."  and  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Neill  des- 
cribes Australia  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  native  races  as  direct  des- 
cendants of  the  Lemurians  described  in 
"  The  Secret  Doctrine." 

BANSHEES  AND  PRECOLITSCHES. 

Elliott  U'Donnell  writes  on  "  Ban- 
shees "  in  the  "  Occult  Review."  Every- 
one of  the  old  Irish  clans  has  a  Banshee, 
and  most  of  them  date  back  to  the  time 
of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages.  The  Ban- 
shee is  sometimes  a  beautiful  lady,  and 
sometimes  a  dreadful  being  ;  but  in 
either  case  they  always  announce  a  death 
or  some  great  famil)^  catastro[)he.  Mr. 
O'Donnell  has  heard  his  Banshee  three 
times. 

In  the  South-Eastern  corner  of 
Europe  there  is  a  belief  in  a  wandering 
Terror  known  as  the  Precolitsch.  Philip 
Macleod  gives  a  well-authenticated  stor}' 
of  the  attack  of  this  being  on  an  Aus- 
trian sentry.  Another  sentry  described 
\vh;il  be.  saw  :  An  ugly  black  shape, 
rather  animal  than  human,  appeared 
near  the  unfortunate!  man,  and,  ap- 
proaching him,  made  a  huge  spring  at 
him,  undeterred  by  two  shots  ;  then  both 
disappeared.  The  sentry  was  found 
thirty  paces  away,  burned  all  over,  but 
still  alive,  his  rifle  bent  into  a  semi-circle. 
He  never  recovered  consciousness,  and 
died  soon  after. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithert  see  us. — Burns. 


PasQuino.1  [Turin. 

ON   HIS    RETURN   HOMPl  „           .       ..                                                            ^^      . 

Pasqu>7}0.^  [Turin. 

Vbrnezelos  :         Has    His    Majesty    brought    back 

some  millions  from  France?"  Poincare    (to    Italy):    "This    money.    £40,000.000, 

CoNSTANTiNE  :    "  Alas,   no!     Poincare   did   nothing  '"^^  meant  for  King  Constantine,  but   I  shall   let 

but  repeat   the  proverb:    "Silence   is   golden!'"  you  have  it  instead." 


Dcr   Wahrc  Jacob.]  [Stuttgart. 

ONE    CANNOT'    SERVE    TWO    MASTERS    AT    THE   SAME   TIME! 

The   French    know   how  to   extend   a   warm   welcome  to  a  German  Field-Marshal  in  Paris. 
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Simplicissimus.l  [Munich. 

King  Constantine  :  "  My  dear  Poincare,  my  speech 
in  Berlin  meant  nothing.  The  Greeks  love  yon 
only !     .     .     .    How   much   can   you   lend   me.'" 

The  ill-fated  trip  of  the  Greek  King 
through  Europe  has  afforded  the  car- 
toonists much  material.  They  all  seize 
upon  the  way  in  which  his  declaration 
that  Greece  owed  her  victories  to  the  Ger- 
man instructors,  prevented  him  from  get- 
ting any  loan  in  France.  Italy  and 
Spain  are  both  shown  as  benefiting  by 
this  refusal  to  help  Greece.  France  her- 
self,  by  the  way,   is  raising  a  loan  of 


Le  iJJrt'.] 


[Paris. 


.THE    CHEAP    JACK. 

William  :  "  Here,  gentlemen,  I  have  a  prescrip- 
tion signed  by  our  war  staff  which  will  procure 
you   certain    victory." 

Constantine  :     "  Yes,   yes." 

The  Poor  Turk  :  "  I  bought  a  Von  der  Goltz. 
What  did  I  get  from  it?" 


itf^^\-'i' . 


'^■'.:-^-?'^t"'4 


Cri  de   Paris.'] 

THE    T.ITTLE   GITTS. 
Alphonso     to     Poincare  :      "  Just     the     thing     I 
■wanted." 


Westminster  Gazette-'] 

A    TURKEY    TROT. 
Turkey  :  "  I  never  thought  my  Hinterland  would 
grow  again  like  this  I" 
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THE  NEW  BALKAN  MAP. 


Kladderadatsch.^  [Berlin. 

THE  INFANT  BALKAN  HEECUIJLS. 

Austria  :     "  Ah !     our    youngster    is    coming    on 
well." 

^52,000,000  for  armaments.  The  Bal- 
kans still  offer  opportunities  for  clever 
pencils,  and  the  rehabilitation  of  Turkey 
on  the  one  side  and  the  fall  of  King 
Ferdinand  on  the  other,  form  the  theme 
of  many  cutting  sketches. 


Kikeriki.]  [Vienna. 

The    Kaiser    has    been    created    a    soldier    of    the 
Royal  Guard  by  the  King  of  Greece. 


Simplicissimns.]  [Mtrnich^ 

CAROL  TO   FERDINAND. 

"  I  thank  your  Majesty  for  aid  in  re-establish- 
ing  Peace." 
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Wahre  Jacoh.^  [Stuttgart. 

ENGLAND'S   OPIUM    TRADE   IN    MONGOLIA. 

Lloyd  George:  "How  much  will  it  coat  to  ob- 
tain permission  to  poison  your  subjects  with 
opium?" 

The  HuTnCHTU :  "  A  million  roubles  a  year,  no 
cheaper." 

Lloyd  George:  "God  bless  your  Majesty.  I  will 
pay  and  at  once  send  in   the  opium." 


Fi^rhirtto.']  [Turin. 

THE    LESSONS    OP    HISTORY. 
(Scene  from  the  future.) 
"You   are  a   dead  man!" 
"  I  shall  kill   you  !" 

"  Softly !       To-morrow      we     may      perhaps     be 
friends.     .     .     ." 

"You  are  right!     Let  us  wait  and  smoke  awhile 
together." 


Kin  tlderadal  sell. Ji  [Berlin. 

ETERNAL  PEACE   AT   HOME. 


Liistigc    HUitter.^ 

OUR   FOREIGN   LEGION. 


[Berlin. 


T>  ..  tr  i       *      ^1,     .  Tr-11     TT  , ..  Miiller  Meiningen  is  quite  right,   we  ought  to 

Peace:  "You  may  not  enter  the    Villa  Hague.' "        have   a   foreign    legion.      You    drill    our   Germane. 


War  :    "  You  may  not  come  out  of  it." 


we  will   drill   your  Frenchmen." 
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Cri  dfi   Pn/i!.--.] 

THE    FOREIGN    LEGION. 

"  Don't  kick  me  so  hard,  or  I  shall  be  forced  to 
join  the  Legion." 

A  subject  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed in  Europe  is  the  way  in  which 
Germans  have  been  enlisting  in  the 
French  Foreign  Legion — a  corps  where 
no  questions  are  asked  about  antece- 
dents. The  French  papers  naturally  at- 
tribute this  to  the  brutal  methods  of  the 
German  drill  sergeants. 

The  projected  tunnel  under  the  Eng- 
lish Channel  is  variously  handled  in  Ger- 


Liisfiije  Rldtter.l  [Berlin. 

THE   CHANNEL  TUNNEL. 
JOH.N  Bull  (having  a  tete  a  tete  with  Marianne) : 
■  Confound  it !     That  wretched  German  pokes  his 
nose  in  everywhere." 

many,  France  and  Russia.  "  Liistige 
Blatter"  makes  fun  of  Mr.  Bryan's  lec- 
turing tour,  whilst  "  Kikeriki "  makes 
merry  at  the  expense  of  the  Kaiser. 


Ulk.^  [Berlin. 

THE   FOREIGN   LEGION    TRAP. 

France:     "Enter,    Mr.    German.       You     will     be 
hidden  here — for  ever." 


lAistuje   Blatter.']  [Berlin. 

BRYAN    AS    VARIETY    ARTIST. 
The   Manager  :    "  It    is   no    good,   my    friends.     I 
only  engage  Statesmen  and  Ministers." 
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THE   GKEATEST   BRITISH    MINE    DISASTER    ON    RECORD. 

The  Living  Tomb  at  Senghenydd  Laid  Bare. 

This  pictorial  plan  (drawn  by  Mr.  Morrell  for  the  Graphic)  of  the  Universal  Colliery  at 
Senghenydd,  where  435  miners  were  entombed  by  the  terrible  explosion  which  occurred  on  the 
morning  of  October  14,  shows  the  tunnelled  galleries  "  with  the  lid  off,"  so  to  speak,  as  if  tlie 
2000  feet  of  strata  above  them  were  removed.  The  force  of  the  explosion,  which  blew  up  the 
Lancaster  shaft,  transformed  it  from  a  "  down-current "  to  an  "  up-air  "  shaft,  thus  preventing 
the  fire  and  fumes  from  penetrating  into  the  York  district.  To  this  fact  the  bulk  of  the  men  who 
were  at  work  in  that  part  owe  their  lives;  but,  as  it  is,  the  disaster  is  the  greatest  in.  the  annala 
of  British  mining,  the  number  of  dead  being  418. 
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NOTABLE   ANNIVERSARIES   OF   THE 

MONTH. 


Stirring  events  occurred  in  past  De- 
■cembers,  which  have  affected  the  history 
Ox  the  world.  Of  these  the  most  notable 
were  the  Battle  of  Austerlitz,  December 
2nd,  1805,  regarded  as  the  greatest  vic- 
tory ever  gamed  by  Napoleon.  It  was 
known  as  the  battle  of  the  three  Em- 
perors, and  resulted  in  the  shattering  of 
the  German  and  Russian  armies.  Row- 
land Hill  was  born  on  December  3rd, 
1795.  He  introduced  penny  postage 
into  England  in  1840.  "Letter,  fou- 
pence,"  ceased  to  be  the  cry  ;  the  sender 
paid  the  penny  in  cash  ;  a  little  while 
later  he  cut  with  scissors  a  penny  label 
from  a  sheet  or  strip  of  postage  stamps, 
covered  at  the  back  with  a  "  gelatinous 
wash  "  ;  for  awhile  he  enclosed  his  let- 
ter in  the  somewhat  fantastic  yet  artis- 
tically-drawn cover  of  Mulready,  and 
finally  abandoned  himself  to  the  luxury 
of  the  gummed  envelopes  and  perfor- 
ated or  embossed  postage  stamps  which 
■we  have  down  to  our  day. 

The  Boston  "  Tea-Fight, "  which  took 
]:)lace  on  December  1 6th,  1773,  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  movement  which 
led  up  to  Aaierican  Independence.  On 
this  day  a  body  of  Americans,  disguised 
as  Red  Indians,  boarded  the  English 
tea  ships  lying  in  Boston  Harbour,  and 
threw  some  £'18,000  worth  of  tea  into 
the  water  as  a  protest  against  the  Eng- 
lish Government  levying  a  duty  on  tea 
and  other  commodities. 

Richard  Oastler  was  born  on  Decem- 
ber 20th,  1789.  He  has  been  forgotten 
by  workers  to-day,  but  they  know  not 
what  they  owe  him.  He  earned  the 
title  of  "  Factory  Kmg  "  because  of  the 
reforms  in  facurx  i>  gisi.iui  1  lit  iijiccd 
from  the  Government. 

Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  greatest  leader 
the  Tory  Party  ever  had,  was  born  on 
December  21st,  1804.  He  was  the  first 
Jew  to  hold  the  office  of  Prime  Minister 
in  England.  The  crowning  work  of 
Disraeli's    life    is    the    broad    national 


policy    of     Imperialism     which    he    be- 
queathed to  posterity. 

On  the  22nd  December,  1620,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  having  crossed  the  At- 
lantic in  the  little  "  Mayflower,"  landed 
at  Plymouth,  stepping  ashore  upon  a 
huge  boulder  of  rock — the  Pilgrims' 
Rock.  From  the  little  colony  they 
formed  sprang  the  LTnited  States  of 
America. 

Alexander  Dumas,  author  of  "  The 
Three  Musketeers,"  "  Twenty  Years 
After,"  and  "  Monte  Christo,"  died  on 
December  5th,  1870.  His  grandmother 
was  a  Haytian  negress.  No  author,  save 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  has  ever  produced 
such  an  immense  number  of  historical 
novels  in  so  short  a  time. 

Warren  Hastings,  the  famous  Gover- 
nor-General of  India,  was  born  Decem- 
ber 6th,  1732.  Under  his  administra- 
tion, the  East  India  Company  prospered 
amazingly.  On  his  return  to  England 
he  was  impeached  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  on  three  separate  counts.  The 
trial,  in  Westminster  Hall,  lasted  no  less 
than  seven  years.  He  was  finally  ac- 
quitted on  all  charges,  but  left  the  Hall 
a  ruined  and  broken  man. 

Marshal  Ney,  "  the  bravest  of  the 
brave,"  was  shot  on  December  7th,  181 5. 
He  was  one  of  Napoleon's  most  famous 
generals,  and  was  executed  as  a  traitor 
in  Paris  after  Waterloo  for  having 
joined  his  old  leader  on  his  return  from 
Elba.  Unlike  his  brother  marshals,  he 
lived  and  died  poor. 

De  Ouincey,  the  famous  essayist,  died 
in  Edinburgh  in  1859.  His  best  known 
work  was  "  The  Confessions  of  an 
Opium  Eater."  Taking  the  drug  at 
first  to  alleviate  pain,  it  became  an  over- 
mastering and  life-long  habit. 

Milton,  after  Shakespeare,  the  greatest 
Englisli  ]ioet,  was  born  m  Cheai^side, 
December  9th,  1608.  Son  of  a  prosper- 
ous scrivener,  a  Puritan,  but  a  musical 
composer,  he  soon  distinguished  himself 
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as  a  scholar  and  poet.  His  Latin  poems 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
poets.  He  became  "  secretar}^  of  foreign 
tongues  "  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  His 
Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio  (165 1) 
made  him  famous  all  over  Europe,  but 
cost  him  his  eyesight.  "  Paradise  Lost  " 
was  dictated  after  he  was  blind.  The 
copyright  in  this  marvellous  poem  was 
sold  for  £^  (about  ^^15  to-day). 

George  Washington,  one  of  the  great- 
est Englishmen  ever  born,  died  on  De- 
cember 14th,  1799.  The  life  of  Wash- 
ington is  the  story  of  the  birth,  and  pro- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Isaac 
Walton,  the  author  of  the  inimitable 
"  Complete  Anglers,"  died  December 
15th,  1682.  Other  notable  births  in  this 
month  were  John  Greenleaf  Whittier, 
the  Quaker  poet,  who  was  born  Decem- 
ber 17  th,  1807.  Samuel  Smiles,  of 
"  Self-Help  "  fame,  saw  the  light  on  De- 
cember 23rd,  1 81 2,  at  Haddington,  Scot- 
land. George  Crabbe,  the  poet,  of  Aid- 
borough,  was  born  December  24th,  1754. 
Thomas  Gray,  whose  Elegy  is  learned 
wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken, 
was  born  in  London,  December  26th, 
17 16.  He  was  offered  the  Laureateship 
and  refused  it. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  author  of 
"  Principia,"  the  demonstrator  of  the 
law  of  gravitation,  the  inventor  of  the 
sextant,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all 
tune,  was  born  on  December  25th,  1642, 
in  Lincolnshire.  Curiously  enough 
Galileo  died  in  that  year. 

Brewster,  in  his  life  of  Newton,  gives 
chis  description  of  him  as  a  schoolboy  : 
■ — "  According  to  information  which  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  himself  gave,  he  seems  to 
have  been  very  inattentive  to  his  studies, 
and  very  low  in  the  school.     The  boy. 


however,  who  was  above  him,  having  one 
day  given  him  a  severe  kick  upon  the 
stomach,  from  which  he  suffered  great 
pain,  Isaac  laboured  incessantly  till  he 
got  above  him  in  school,  and  from  that 
time  he  continued  to  rise,  until  he  was 
the  head  boy.  From  the  habits  of  appli- 
cation which  this  incident  had  led  him 
to  form,  the  peculiar  character  of  his 
mind  was  speedily  displayed.  During 
the  hours  of  play,  when  the  other  boys 
were  occupied  with  their  amusements, 
his  mind  was  engrossed  with  mechani- 
cal contrivances,  either  in  imitation  of 
something  which  he  had  seen,  or  in  exe- 
cution of  some  original  conception  of 
his  own.  For  this  purpose  he  provided 
himself  with  little  saws,  hatchets,  ham- 
mers, and  all  sorts  of  tools,  which  he  ac- 
quired the  art  of  using  w^ith  singular 
dexterity.  The  principal  pieces  of 
mechanism  which  he  thus  constructed 
were  a  windmill,  a  water-clock,  and  a 
carriage,  put  in  motion  by  the  person 
what  sat  in  it. 

"  Although  Newton  was  at  this  time 
'  a  sober,  silent,  thinking  lad,'  who 
scarcely  ever  joined  in  the  ordinary 
games  of  his  schoolfellows,  )'et  he  took 
great  pleasure  in  providing  them  with 
amusements  of  a  scientific  character.  He 
introduced  into  the  school  the  flying  of 
paper  kites  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been 
at  great  pains  in  determining  their  best 
forms  and  proportions,  and  in  ascer- 
taining the  position  and  number  of  the 
points  b\'  which  the  string  should  be 
attached.  He  made  also  paper  Ian- 
thorns ;  b\  the  light  of  which  he  went 
to  school  in  the  winter  mornings,  and 
he  frequeitl)'  attached  these  lanthorns 
to  the  tails  of  his  kites  on  a  dark  night, 
so  as  to  inspire  the  country-people  with 
the  belief  that  they  were  comets." 


r^^^s 
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OCCUPATION  AND  MENTALITY. 


THE   RESULT    OF   MONOTONY. 


A  German  publicist,  Adolf  Leven- 
stein,  has  devoted  many  years  to  a  sys- 
tematic and  ingeniously  planned  study 
of  the  influence  exerted  on  man's  soul 
life  by  modern  industrial  conditions — 
or  rather,  by  the  transformation  of  the 
old-time  "  artisan  "  to  a  modern  "  opera- 
tive." It  is  the  presence  of  machinery, 
mterposed  between  the  workman  and 
the  raw  material,  that  counts  for  most 
to-day. 

Before  he  engaged  in  his  momentous 
undertaking,  Mr.  Levenstein  was  for 
years  in  constant  communication  with 
workmen  of  different  trades,  whom  he 
received  as  guests  in  his  own  home  for 
the  purpose  of  arousing  in  them  an  in- 
terest in  self-development.  What  struck 
him  very  soon  was  the  sharp  division  of 
those  he  met  into  two  classes  ;  one  men- 
tally alert  and  clear,  the  other  mentally 
sluggish  and  vague.  And  a  very  little 
questioning  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the 
latter  class  of  workers  were  occupied  in 
some  very  monotonous  trade,  while  the 
former  vere  blessed  with  a  work  de- 
manding attention  and  offering  variety. 

When  he  began  the  systematic  in- 
quiry, of  which  the  results  were  pub- 
lished at  Munich  in  191 2 — the  collection 
and  preliminary  arrangement  of  the 
material  having  occupied  five  years — he 
turned  to  certain  occupational  and  geo- 
graphical groups  of  workers,  whom  he 
regarded  as  representative.  They  were 
the  coal  miners  of  the  Ruhr  and  .Saar 
districts  and  in  Silesia  ;  the  textile 
workers  of  Berlin  and  Forst ;  and  the 
metal  workers  of  Berlin,  .Solingen  and 
Oberstein.  He  prepared  a  "  question- 
naire "  carefully  covering  the  field  he 
wanted  to  mvestigate,  and  this  he  dis- 
tributed gradually,  and  with  great  diffi- 
culty, to  8000  workmen.  Much  of  the 
difficulty  encountered  came  from  the 
bitter  resistance  offered  by  trade  unions 


and   trade     publications — why,     is   very 
hard  to  tell. 

But  in  the  end  Mr.  Levenstein  ob- 
tained 5040  answers,  representing  63  per 
cent,  of  the  number  of  "  questionnaires  " 
sent  out.  This  first  success  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Levenstein  and  a  great  number  of 
workmen  —he  wrote  in  all  4846  letters 
while  carrying  out  this  part  of  his 
scheme.  The  results,  as  published  by 
him  and  as  summarised  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  "Nordisk  Tidskrift"  (Stock- 
holm), constitute,  on  one  side,  a  serious 
arraignment  of  modern  industrial 
methods,  and,  on  the  other,  a  very  en- 
couraging evidence  of  the  cultural  possi- 
bilities lying  dormant  within  the  labour- 
ing classes. 

After  a  series  of  preliminary  ques- 
tions as  to  name,  age,  numbers  of  work- 
ing years,  occupation,  and  so  forth,  the 
first  question  aiming  straight  at  the 
heart  of  the  inquiry  was  whether  the 
workmen  found  it  possible  to  think  of 
other  things  while  at  work.  Among  the 
coal  miners  and  metal  workers  25  per 
cent,  declared  outright  that  they  had 
to  give  their  whole  atteiition  to  the 
work,  not  so  much  because  the  work  de- 
manded it.  as  because  the  work  pre- 
vented them  from  thinking  connectedly 
of  anything  else.  Many  complained 
that  the  noises  and  unpleasant  condi- 
tions connected  with  their  toil  influenced 
their  whole  beings.  "  A  coarse  work 
makes  the  spirit  coarse,"  wrote  one. 

Among  the  textile  workers,  on  the 
other  hand,  only  15  per  cent,  found  their 
entire  attention  demanded  by  the  work, 
and  in  general  their  answers  indicated 
greater  mental  freedom — although  this 
was  balanced  by  another  set  of  detri- 
mental effects.  For  while  their  work 
could  be  handled  mechanically  without 
danger,  it  was  also  the  most  monotonous 
of  all  the  kinds  investigated.     A  most 
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remarkable  discovery  made  by  ^h. 
Levenstein  was  the  influence  exercised 
on  the  weavers  by  the  rhythmical  move- 
ments of  the  looms.  This  seemed  to  rule 
and  sway  the  brains  of  the  weavers  so 
that  all  their  thoughts  tended  to  shape 
themselves  metrically.  It  was  found 
that  most  of  their  thinking  was  imagina- 
tive rather  than  speculative,  and  not  less 
than  817  poems  were  submitted  by  mem- 
bers of  this  group  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Levenstein's  questionings. 

That  the  machinery  tended  to  release 
mental  forces  became  an  inevitable  con- 
clusion as  Mr.  Levenstein's  investiga- 
tions proceeded.  Unfortunately  he  was 
also  compelled  to  conclude  that  this  re- 
sult was  caused  by  antipathetic  rather 
than  sympathetic  reactions  :  that  is  to 
say,  the  thinking  of  the  workmen  was 
forced  on  them  as  a  means  of  mental 
self-preservation.  This  was  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  so  many  of  the  answers 
revealed  undisguised  dislike,  or  even 
hatred,  of  the  work  in  hand.  And  al- 
most invariably  monotony  was  given  as 
the  reason  of  this  feeling.  The  dislike 
for  their  own  form  of  work  was 
strongest  among  the  textile  workers,  of 
whom  no  less  than  75  per  cent,  con- 
fessed to  it.  It  was  least  felt  among  the 
metal  workers,  to  whom  a  comparative!}' 
high  degree  of  initiative  is  granted,  but 
even  among  them  56  per  cent,  failed  to 
take  any  interest  whatever  in  their  work. 

Most  characteristic  were  the  answers 
received  in  response  to  the  question  what 
kind  of  work  they  preferred  to  do. 
Only  10  per  cent,  of  the  weavers,  and 
a  very  little  larger  percentage  of  the 
metal  workers  and  coal  miners,  wanted 
to  continue  the  work  already  theirs. 
Most  of  the  detailed  answers  indicated 
above  everything  else  a  desire  for  some 
kind  of  work  enabling  the  worker  to 
see  the  finished  product  of  his  toil.  To 
watch,  day  out  and  day  in,  the  same 
infinitesimal  detail  of  a  work  that  in  its 
entirety  lay  wholly  without  the  ken  of 
the  workman,  had  to  many  become  a 
source  of  acute  .suffering.  One  man 
wrote  that  his  only  w-ay  of  overcoming 
this  factor  was  to  change  employment 


ever}'  few  weeks.  Another  wrote  that 
through  many  years  of  soul-wearying 
monotony  he  had  been  reduced  to  a  state 
of  bestial  contentment,  wdiere  he  cared 
for  nothing  but  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping. 

The  investigation  of  the  reading  mat- 
ter appealing  to  the  different  classes  of 
workers  showed  that  scientific  and  other 
informative  literature  w^as  read  by  27 
per  cent,  of  the  metal  workers,  by  14  per 
cent,  of  the  weavers,  and  only  by  1 1  per 
cent  of  the  coal  miners.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  7  per  cent,  of  the  metal 
workers  professed  a  liking  for  acknow- 
ledged "  trashy  "  literature,  while  not 
less  than  39  per  cent,  of  the  coal  miners 
indulged  in  this  kind  of  mental  relaxa- 
tion. These  figures  do  not  include  pro- 
pagandist literature  relating  to  Social- 
ism or  the  trades  union  movement. 
Literature  of  this  latter  kind  was  con- 
stantl}^  being  read  by  43  per  cent,  of  the 
metal  workers  and  44  per  cent,  of  the 
weavers,  hut  only  by  19  per  cent,  among 
the  coal  miners.  A  tendency  to  a  Uto- 
pian faith  in  the  future  of  the  working- 
class  movement  evidenced  itself  parti- 
cularh'  among  the  textile  workers,  one 
of  whom  wrote  :  "  I  have  faith,  and  my 
faith  in  itself  is  a  piece  of  millennium." 
Equally  striking,  however,  was  the  capa- 
city for  independent  thinking  shown  by 
individual  workers — as,  for  instance,  by 
the  one  who  wrote :  "  The  final  goal 
must  be  man  himself,  and  not  any  kind 
of  political  organisation." 

Of  special  interest  proved  the  charac- 
ter of  the  reading  chosen  by  those  turn- 
ing to  serious  literature.  Schopenhauer 
was  found  an  unexpected  favourite 
among  them.  Schiller,  Goethe,  Kant, 
and  Lessing  were  others,  while  more 
logically,  the  German  materialistic 
thinker,  Briichner,  had  attracted  a  largt 
number  of  readers  among  the  socialis- 
tically  inclined  workers.  As  a  rule  it 
was  found  that  the  works  exercising 
most  general  attraction  were  those  deal- 
ing with  the  actual  life  of  nature  (not 
geography),  the  spiritual  (rather  than 
political)  development  of  man,  and  the 
orefanisation  of  the  universe. 
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THE  HANDS  -  AROUND  -  THE  -  PACIFIC 

MOVEMENT. 


The  idea  of  a  club,  whose  object 
slioulcl  be  the  fostering  of  a  feeling 
of  fellowship  amongst  the  dwellers  in 
the  various  lands  and  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  originated  in  Sydne\'.  The  or- 
ganisation was  actually  launched  at  the 
University  Club  Building  in  Honolulu 
on  November  8,  191 1.  Its  moving  spirit 
was  Alexander  Hume  Ford,  editor  of 
the  "  Mid-Pacific  Magazine,"  and  the 
occasion  was  a  dinner  given  to  Percy 
Hunter,  the  director  of  the  New  South 
Wales  Tourist  Bureau.  At  that  dinner 
several  hundred  people  from  every  part 
of  the  Pacific  gathered  together,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  carry  out  by 
e\  ery  means  in  their  power  a  move- 
ment for  better  understanding  and 
closer  relations  between  the  Pacific 
peoples.  The  following  prospectus  was 
outlined  :  — - 

Membership  in  the  Club  is  open  to 
an\'  person  who  is  or  has  been  a  resi- 
dent in  any  Pacific  land  or  Island,  who 
pays  one  dollar  a  year  dues,  and  sub- 
scribes to  the   following  objects  : 

To  promote  in  all  Pacific  lands  a 
friendly  feeling  among  those  resident 
there  who  are  from  various  Pacific  lands 
or  Islands,  or  who  have  visited  them. 

To  spread  abroad  around  the  Pacific 
a  knowledge  of  all  Pacific  communities, 
and  to  secure  from  each  other,  and 
around  the  Pacific,  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  lands  in  and  about  the  Great 
Ocean,  and  the  objects,  aims  and  ambi- 
tions of  their  respective  people. 

To  aid  in  securing  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  the  many  Pacific  govern- 
ni.ents  in  worthy  objects,  looking  toward 
the  attraction  from  Euroiie  and 
America  of  tourists,  immigrants,  and 
business  men,  and  all  whose  presence 
in  Pacific  lands  will  be  a  distinct  gain 
to  the  common  interests  of  all  who  live 
about  the  Pacific. 

To  take  an  active  part  in  any  move- 
ment directed  toward  the  betterment  of 
his  own  and  each  of  the  other  Pacific 
communities  as  a  place  of  residence  or 
a  land  to  visit. 


To  keep  alive  a  pride  in  the  land  in 
which  we  live  as  well  as  the  land  from 
which  we  came,  and  to  do  all  we  can  to 
make  both  more  worthy  of  that  pride. 

Although  started  in  Honolulu,  the 
Hands-around-the-Pa:cific  movement  is 
by  no  means  a  Hawaiian  organisation. 
The  Islands  form  an  ideal  headquarters 
for  they  are  at  the  cross  roads  of  the 
Pacific,  but  branches  of  the  club  are  to 
be  found  in  Sydney,  Chicago,  San  Fran- 
cisco and  m  London,  where  Sir  George 
Reid  is  president.  The  Hon.  Walter  F. 
Frear,  Governor  of  Hawaii,  is  president 
of  the  general  movement. 

The  movement,  however,  is  not  con- 
fined to  Anglo-Saxons,  for  among  the 
officers  are  the  president  of  Peru,  a 
leader  of  the  Chinese  Revolution,  a  pro- 
minent gentleman  of  Japan,  and  other 
men  of  earnestness  about  the  Pacific. 

At  the  first  banquet  in  Honolulu  bril- 
liant addresses  were  made  by  Koreans, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  Filipino,  Austra- 
lasians, Latin-Americans,  and  South  Sea 
Islanders,  California  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  representatives  ;  each  along  the 
line  of  getting  all  Pacific  countries  to 
work  together  for  the  advancement  of 
the  Pacific. 

The  value  of  good  understanding  be- 
tween Australia,  the  LTnited  States, 
China  and  Japan  is  obvious.  Good  fel- 
lowship is  a  far  better  protection  than 
battleshi]Ts  and  armies.  W'e  are  spend- 
ing iJ^6, 000,000  this  year  on  preparations 
for  possible  friction  with  our  neighbours. 
We  are  not  spending  a  thousand  pounds 
on  promoting  friendl)'  relations,  the 
grease  which  prevents  all  friction  in  the 
diplomatic  machine. 

No  more  striking  example  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  friendly  arrangement  over 
rough-shod  methods  can  be  found  than 
the  difference  in  the  present  relations 
between  Japan  and  Hawaii,  and  Japan 
and  California.  There  is  no  law^  to  pre- 
vent Japanese  flocking  to  Hawaii,  but 
when  it  was  intimated  to  Japan  that  it 
was  desirable  that  no  more  of  her  citi- 
zens come  to  Hawaii,  Japan  at  once  re- 
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fused  to  issue  passports  to  any  Japanese 
bound  for  Hawaii,  so  that  for  many 
years  no  Japanese  have  come  to  Hawaii, 
it  being  the  policy  of  Japan  not  to  per- 
mit any  of  her  citizens  to  go  to  any 
country  where  they  are  not  welcomed. 

California,  on  the  other  hand,  brought 
in  legislation  which  was  insulting  to 
Japanese,  and  has  been  deeply  resented 
in  the  Mikado's  kingdom,  has  even 
brought  the  two  countries  within  measur- 
able distance  of  war. 

Both  Chinese  and  Japanese  speakers 
at  the  Hands-Around  banquets  have 
stated  that  they  gladly  accepted  the 
policy  of  a  White  Australia  because  they 
believed  thoroughly  in  a  yellow  China 
and  Japan.  Neither  Japan  nor  China 
wanted  foreign  residents  or  the  foreign 
investor."  Let  America  and  Australia 
refuse  to  allow  Japanese  or  Chinese 
settlers,  but  let  them  also  see  that  their 
own  nationals  did  not  exploit  either 
China  or  Japan. 

Japan  is  eager  to  receive  and  entertain 
the  tourist,  and  Japan  and  Australia 
should  work  together  to  exchange,  urge 
their  tourists  to  journey  round  the  Pacific 
so  that  they  can  enjoy  beautiful  Japan 
and  investigate  the  business  possibilities 
of  energetic  Australia. 

This  is  practically  the  position  taken 
by  the  Hands-Around-the-Pacihc  Clubs, 
that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  agree  to 
work  together  where  they  can,  and  not 
to  annoy  each  other  because  of  a  lack 
of  understanding  of  facts  which  are 
more  likely  to  be  generally  known  by  a 
drawing  together  in  a  friendly  way,  than 
by  keeping  aloof  and  nursing  suspicion 
instead  of  seeking  a  friendly  under- 
standing. With  Japan,  Australia  and 
the  whole  Pacific  agreed  on  the  friendly 
preservation  of  a  White  Australia  and 
North  America,  and  a  yellow  China  and 
Japan,  the  whole  Pacific  can  easily  get 
together  in  a  tremendous  movement  to 
co-operate  on  the  advancement  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  countries  about 
the  Great  Ocean. 

China,  in  developing  her  boundless 
resources,  will  take  millions  of  her  half- 
billion  population    from  the  tillage  of 


the  soil  to  develop  her  factories,  mines 
and  railways.  Her  standard  of  living 
must  necessarily  rise.  James  J.  Hill,  of 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  saw  the 
possibilities  of  this,  and  established  the 
propaganda  in  China  that  increased  the 
exports,  mostly  food  stuffs,  from 
America  to  China  some  thirty  or  forty 
million  dollars.  The  whole  north-west 
of  the  United  States  benefited  as  did 
China.  Japan  having  raised  her  stan- 
dard of  living,  is  now  a  good  buyer  of 
Australian  wool  and  other  products. 
The  half-billion  Chinese,  with  their  stan- 
dard of  living  raised  to  a  similar  ratio 
would  mean  that  Great  Britain  and 
America  would  have  to  send  millions  of 
Anglo-Saxons  to  Australasia  to  raise 
food  products  and  other  necessities  for 
the  new  Orient.  A  few  more  million 
people  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  would  make  every  large  or 
small  farmer  and  dairy  producer  of  Aus- 
tralasia wealthier.  Whatever  tends  to 
the  prosperity  of  one  country  of  the 
Pacific  makes  prosperity  for  all  ;  an  un- 
natural depression  brought  to  one 
Pacific  land  would  be  felt  entirely 
around  the  ocean.  The  Hands-Around- 
the-Pacific  movement  merely  realises 
that  the  people  of  the  Pacific  must  work 
together  for  the  Pacific. 

The  Hands-Around-the-Pacific  move- 
ment is  worthy  of  the  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  every  Australian.  We  are  in- 
tensely patriotic,  but  we  are  also  emin- 
ently sensible.  It  entails  no  loss  of  pres- 
tige to  hold  out  the  hand  of  friendship 
to  our  neighbours,  instead  of  shaking 
our  mailed  fist  under  their  noses.  If  we 
ear-marked,  sa\-,  one-twentieth  of  the 
sum  we  devote  to  warlike  preparations 
annually,  to  a  real  endeavour  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  Pacific  nations  and  ourselves,  the 
costly  armaments  we  are  so  painfully 
building  up  will  never  be  needed. 

So  convinced  are  we  that  the  best  de- 
fence of  Australia  is  not  w^eapons  but 
friendship  that  we  intend  to  do  all  we 
can  to  promote  the  idea  of  the  Hands- 
Around-the-Pacific  movement  in  Aus- 
tralasia. 
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"  LABBY." 


HENRY     LABOUCHERE. 


L. 


Life    of    henry     Labouchere.      By    A 

Thorold.      (Constable.      i8/-  net.) 

This  life-story  of  Henry  Labouchere 
at  first  strikes  one  forcibly  as  being 
rather  a  history  of  the  politics  and  dip- 
lomacy of  his  period  than  as  a  personal 
history,  for  even  to  the  end  we  seem 
scarcely  to  get  one  bit  nearer  to  the  man 
himself.  There  is  no  home  life  in  it  ; 
his  wife  is  just  mentioned,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  story  of  the  dog  pro- 
bably we  should  not  have  heard  of  the 
daughter.  "  Never,"  he  says  to  a  corres- 
pondent, "  become  the  slave  of  a  dog." 
Then,  paradoxically,  he  goes  on  to  show 
that  it  cannot  be  helped,  when  that  dog 
belongs  to  your  daughter  and  it  has  to 
accompany  her  on  journeys,  to  be  fed 
at  stations,  and  all  its  wants  attended 
to,  whether  you  like  it  or  no. 

Close  the  book,  however,  and  you  will 
find  that  you  have  a  distinct  and  vivid 


perception  of  one  of  the  best  marked 
and  best  known  independent  personali- 
ties which  have  occupied  the  public 
stage  in  England.  No  doubt  this 
largely  arises  from  the  character  of  the 
man  himself — witty,  cynical,  cool,  un- 
impassioned,  and  sarcastic  ;  a  man  who 
was  so  keenly  conscious  of  the  absurd 
side  of  things  that  he  rarely  took  even 
himself  seriously.  It  is  most  likely  that 
only  his  very  own  ever  had  a  chance  of 
seeing  anything  in  him  to  love.  One 
thing  we  do  gather — the  intense  appre- 
ciation which  the  nephew  has  of  the 
uncle  without  being  blind  to  his  faults. 
It  is  rather  as  if  Mr.  Thorold  were  so 
afraid  of  showing  partiality  that  his  im- 
pulse is  to  lay  stress  upon  "  Labby's  " 
disagreeable  rather  than  his  agreeable 
qualities.  In  the  preface  he  says:  — 
"  Mr.  Labouchere  was  a  terribly  sincere 
person,  partly  from  pride,  partly  from 
indolence.  He  said  what  everyone 
thought  but  did  not  dare  to  say,  and 
with  the  complete  absence  of  those  con- 
ventional superstructures  which  imprison 
most  of  us.  Moreover,  he  was  French 
by  birth,  French  in  his  method  of  for- 
mation of  opinion,  in  his  outlook  on 
life,  in  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  wit." 

In  his  personal  outlook  on  things,  Mr. 
Labouchere  was  non-religious,  not  anti- 
religious,  for  he  fully  recognised  the 
utility  of  religious  belief  in  other 
people  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  such  a  man  was  constitution- 
ally suspicious  of  strong  feelings  or  en- 
thusiasm of  any  kind.  "  I  do  not  mind," 
he  said,  "  Mr.  Gladstone  alwavs  having: 
an  ace  up  his  sleeve,  but  I  do  object  to 
his  always  saying  that  Providence  put 
it  there." 

Ideals,  he  held,  were  only  entitled  to 
respect  when  translated  into  material 
currency.  "  How  much  £  s.  d.  does  he 
believe  in  what  he  says?"  he  would  ask 
concerning  some  fervid  prophet.  And 
if  convinced  that  the  requisite  material- 
isation had  occurred,  he  would  accept 
the    prophet   as   one    more   strange   and 
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amusing  phenomenon  in  a  strange  and 
amusing  universe.  It  would  never  have 
occurred  to  him  that  because  the  prophet 
was  sincere  he  was  right.  That  was  a 
matter  for  reason.  He  once  observed 
to  Mr.  Thorold,  in  his  whimsical  way, 
of  a  colleague,  that  the  mere  denial  of 
the  existence  of  God  did  not  entitle  a 
man's  opinion  to  be  taken  without 
scrutiny  on  matters  of  greater  import- 
ance. 

Mr.  Labouchere  was  a  Radical  and  a 
Rebel,  and  having  an  ample  supply  of 
money  and  no  respect  for  the  opinions 
of  other  people,  there  was  nothing  to 
deter  him  from  the  fullest  expression  of 
his  opinions. 

That  Henry  Labouchere  was  not  a 
typical  Englishman  is  patent,  and  the 
description  of  his  ancestry  which  Mr. 
Thorold  gives  explains  the  reason.  His 
Huguenot  grandfather  was  sent,  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  to  learn  his  uncle's  busi- 
ness at  Nantes,  and  later  entered  the 
house  of  Hope  at  Amsterdam  as  French 
clerk.  The  story  of  the  clever  ruse  by 
which  Pierre  Cesar  Labouchere  won  the 
hand  of  his  bride  and  a  partnership  is 
well  known.  Being  sent  by  Mr.  John 
Hope  to  England  to  see  Sir  Francis 
Baring  on  business,  he  fell  in  love  with 
Sir  Francis's  daughter  Dorothy.  Be- 
fore returning  he  asked  Sir  Francis  to 
allow  an  engagement,  and  was  refused. 
Pierre  Cesar  then  asked  if  it  would  make 
any  difference  if  he  were  to  become  Mr. 
Hope's  partner.  Sir  Francis  admitted 
that  it  would  Pierre  Cesar  then  went 
back  to  Holland"  and  suggested  to  Mr. 
Hope  that  he  might  be  taken  into  part- 
nership. Mr.  Hope  did  not  accede,  and 
was  asked  whether  it  would  make  any 
difference  if  he  were  engaged  to  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring".  Mr. 
Hope  replied,  "Certainly!"  whereupon 
Pierre  Cesar  said,  "  Well !  I  am  engaged 
to  Miss  Dorothy  Baring  .  .  ."  and 
was  able  to  write  at  once  to  Sir  Francis 
announcing  the  news  of  his  admission 
to  partnership  in  the  house  of  Hope  and 
to  claim  the  hand  of  his  bride. 

A  great  deal  more  of  the  history  of 
Pierre  Cesar  Labouchere  is  given  by  Mr. 
Thorold.  His  son  Henry  took  a  first 
class  for  Classics  at  Orford,  and  after- 
wards became   Lord   Taunton. .    Henry 


Labouchere's  father  was  the  second  son, 
John,  and  people  who  knew  the  family 
but  slightly  supposed  that  the  young 
Henry  was  the  son  of  Lord  Taunton, 
which  mistake  gave  the  young  wit  the 
opportunity  of  making  one  of  his  best- 
known  repartees.  On  one  occasion  a 
gentleman  to  whom  Henry  was  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  opened  the  con- 
versation by  remarking  :  "  I  have  just 
heard  your  father  make  an  admirable 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords."  "  House 
of  Lords!"  replied  Mr.  Labouchere  as- 
suming an  air  of  intense  interest  ;  "  well, 
I  alw^ays  have  wondered  where  father 
went  to  when  he  died  !" 

There  are  many  stories  of  his  school 
days,  but  in  none  of  them  does  he  appear 
to  have  devoted  much  time  to  study. 
In  1850  he  went  up  to  Trinity,  but  left 
after  two  years,  and  Mr.  Thorold  tells 
here  why  he  left  before  taking  a  degree. 
In  short,  he  was  accused  by  one  of  the 
examiners  of  cribbing  during  an  ex- 
amination. He  denied  it,  and,  indignant 
at  being  disbelieved,  and  not  troubling 
that  his  conduct  had  been  so  peculiar 
that  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  such  a 
charge,  and  that  his  career  as  an  atten- 
dant at  horse-races  and  as  a  gambler 
would  not  impress  the  authorities 
favourably,  he  had  a  paper  printed,, 
signed  it,  and  sent  it  to  the  various  Uni- 
versity Officers,  imputing  unfair  con- 
duct to  Mr.  Barnard  Smith,  a  Pro-proc- 
tor. It  is  small  wonder  that  he  was  sent 
down  as  being  guilty  of  conduct  in- 
jurious to  the  character  and  discipline 
of  the  University. 

His  father  decided  to  send  hiin  abroad 
with  a  tutor,  who,  however,  connived  at 
his  attendance  at  public  gaming  tables. 
On  their  return  to  England,  it  was  ar- 
ranged he  should  make  a  trip  to  South 
America,  and  there  he  gambled  and 
betted,  and  got  into  all  sorts  of  trouble. 
From  South  America  he  went  to  Mexico, 
and,  though  having  a  surprisingly  small 
sum  in  his  jjossession,  he  wandered  for 
eighteen  months  all  over  the  country. 
A  year  or  two  later  his  people  got  for 
him  an  appointment  as  Attache  at 
Washington,  and  here  he  formed  the 
habit  of  attending  almost  nightly  at  a 
circus,  and  when  the  lady  who  attracted 
him  left  with  the  troupe  he  bamboozled 
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his  Chief  into  sending  hmi  to  make  a 
report  on  some  local  subject  to  the  town 
to  which  they  had  retired.  /\nother  time 
he  was  sent  to  Boston  to  look  after 
some  Irish  Patriots.  He  lost  all  his 
money,  and,  penniless,  slept  out  on  the 
common,  but  in  the  morning  was 
hungry,  entered  a  restaurant  and  ordered 
a  meal,  wondering  if  his  coat  would  be 
taken  in  pledge  for  it.  The  waiters  con- 
tinued to  stare  at  him,  and — 

At  last  one  of  them  approached  me  and 
said,  "  I  beg-  your  pardon,  sir,  are  vou  the 
patriot  Meagher  ?■■  Now,  this  patriot  was  a 
g-entlcman  who  had  aided  Smith  O'Brien  in 
his  Irish  rising:,  had  been  sent  to  Australia, 
and  escaped  thence  to  the  United  States.  It 
was  my  business  to  look  after  patriots,  so  I 
put  my  fingers  before  my  lips,  and  said. 
"  Hush,-'  while  I  cast  up  mv  eves  to  the 
ceiling-  as  thoug-h  I  saw  visions  of  Erin 
beckoning  to  me.  It  was  felt  at  once  that  I 
was  Meagher.  The  choicest  viands  were 
placed  before  me,  and  most  excellent  wine. 
W  hen  I  had  done  justice  to  all  the  good 
things,  I  approached  the  bar  and  asked 
boldly  for  my  bill.  The  proprietor,  also  an 
Irishman,  said:  "  From  a  man  like  vou,  who 
has  suffered  in  the  good  cause,  I  ran  take 
no  money :  allow  a  brother  patriot  to  shake 
you  by  the  hand."  I  allowed  him.  I  further 
allowed  all  the  waiters  to  shake  hands  with 
me,  and  stalked  forth  with  the  stern,  re- 
solved, but  somewhat  condescendingly  dis- 
mal air  which  I  have  seen  assumed  by 
patriots  in  exile. 

During  the  time  Labouchere  stayed 
at  Washington  he  seems  to  ha\e  been 
on  the  whole  an  assiduous  worker,  and 
to  this  the  number  of  despatches  ni  his 
own  handwriting  preser\ed  in  the 
archives  of  the  Record  Office  bear  wit- 
ness. 

In  later  life  one  of  his  few  ambitions 
was  to  have  been  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington. That  such  work  was  congenial 
to  him  the  score  or  so  of  pages  in  Mr. 
Thorold's  book  which  are  devoted  to  his 
diplomatic  career  well  show.  They  are 
replete  with  amazing  anecdotes — as,  for 
instance,  when  starting  on  a  holiday  and 
finding  at  the  Chancellerie  a  letter  from 
his  Chief  awaiting  him,  he  suspected 
that  it  would  delay  his  holiday,  and 
therefore  calmly  put  it  in  his  coat-tail 
pocket.  Later  he  wrote  a  nice  letter  of 
apology,  beginning,  "Your  letter  has 
followed  me  here,"  which  was,  after  all, 
the  simple  truth. 

He  was  transferred  first  to  Munich 
and  then  to  .St.  Petersburg,  where  a  story 
is  told    of   how    he   got    at   the   .secrets 


of  the  Russian  Government.  His  laun- 
dress was  a  handsome  woman,  and,  hav- 
ing made  friends  with  her  on  other  than 
professional  grounds,  she  happened  to 
mention  that  her  husband  was  a  com- 
positor in  the  Government  printing 
office.  Labouchere  found  it  quite  easy 
to  persuade  her  to  pack  copies  of  various 
French  despatches  amongst  his  shirts 
and  collars,  and  was  absolutely 
astonished  when  Lord  John  Russell  dis- 
approved of  this  way  of  obtaining  in 
formation,  saying,  when  he  told  the 
story  :  "  For  what  reason,  I  wonder,  did 
Russell  imagine  diplomacy  w^as  in- 
vented?" Anecdotes  abound  in  this  sec- 
tion of  the  book  ;  of  them  all,  perhaps 
the  story  of  his  duel  when  at  Stockholm 
is  the  funniest. 

Lord  John  Russell  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  Republic 
of  Parana.  Says  Mr.  Labouchere  :  "  I 
had  never  heard  of  this  Republic.  After 
diligent  inquiry  I  learned  that  it  was  a 
sort  of  Federal  Town  on  the  River 
Plate,  which  a  short  time  before  had 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Kilkenny  Cats, 
so  I  remained  in  Italy,  and  comfortably 
drew  my  salary.  A  year  later  came  a 
despatch,  couched  in  language  more  re- 
markable for  its  strength  than  its 
civility,  asking  me  what  I  meant  by  not 
proceeding  to  my  post.  I  replied  that 
I  had  passed  the  twelve  months  in  mak- 
ing diligent  inquiries  respecting  the 
whereabouts  of  the  Republic  of  Parana, 
hitherto  without  success,  but  if  his  Lord- 
ship would  kindly  inform  me  where  it 
was  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  would 
hasten  there."  Small  wonder  is  it  that 
his  diplomatic  career  came  to  an  end 
after  another  of  these  practical  jokes. 

His  next  venture  was  in  journalism, 
and  he  took  shares  in  the  Daily  A'ezc's. 
Proceeding  to  Paris,  he  arrived  there 
just  before  the  siege,  and  as  the  Daily 
Nezus  correspondent,  Mr.  Crawford,  had 
his  wife  with  him,  Mr.  Labouchere  in- 
sisted upon  their  leaving  Paris  and  al- 
lowing him  to  remain  there  to  report  for 
the  Daily  News,  and  so  became  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Diary  of  a 
Besieged  Resident,"  the  substance  of 
which  Mr.  Thorold  gives  us  in  this 
volume. 
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Later  he  started  a  journalistic  venture 
himself,  when,  with  Edmund  Yates,  he 
established  The  World.  Mr.  Yates  had 
sent  him  a  prospectus  of  the  proposed 
undertaking-  with  the  hope  that  he  would 
help  as  a  free-lance.  Mr.  Labouchere 
proposed  to  write  a  series  of  City 
articles,  and  actually  commenced  in  the 
second  number  as  follows:  — 

Some  years  agfo  Mr.  John  F.  Walker,  hav- 
ing derived  a  considerable  fortune  from 
cheating:  at  cards  in  Mississippi  steamboats, 
determined  to  enjoy  his  well-earned  gains  in 
his  native  city  of  New  York,  and  purchased 
an  excellent  house  in  that  metropolis.  In 
order  to  add  to  his  income  he  advertised  that 
he  was  a  "  reformed  gambler,"  and  for  a 
consideration  would  instruct  novices  in  all 
the  tricks  of  his  trade.  Mr.  Walker  was  uni- 
versally esteemed  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
died  last  year,  greatly  regretted  by  a  numer- 
ous body  of  friends  and  admirers.  In  cast- 
ing about  for  the  City  Editor  for  our  journal, 
we  have  fallen  upon  a  gentleman  who,  by 
promoting  rotten  companies,  puffing  worth- 
less stock,  and  other  disreputable,  but 
strictly  legal,  devices,  has  earned  a  modest 
competence.  He  resides  in  a  villa  at  Clap- 
ham,  he  attends  church  every  Sunday  with 
exemplary  regularity,  and  is  the  centre  of  a 
most  respectable  circle  of  friends  ;  many  of 
his  old  associates  still  keep  up  their  acquain- 
tance with  him,  and  therefore  he  is  in  a 
position  to  know  all  that  passes  in  the  City. 
This  reformed  speculator  we  have  engaged  to 
write  our  City  article. 

Before  this,  Mr.  Labouchere  had  en- 
tered Parliament,  after  one  or  two  un- 
successful attempts.  An  amusing  epi- 
sode of  the  Middlesex  election  is  related 
by  Mr.  Labouchere.  He  invited  Irving 
to  accompany  him  to  hear  the  result  of 
the  poll :  — 

Down  we  drove.  I  made  an  inaudible 
speech  to  the  mob,  and  we  re-entered  our 
carriage  to  return  to  London.  In  a  large 
constituency  like  Middlesex  few  know  the 
candidates  by  sight.  Irving  felt  it  his  duty 
to  assume  a  mine  de  circonstance.  He  folded 
his  arms,  pressed  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and 
was  every  inch  the  baflfled  politician — de- 
feated, sad,  but  sternly  resigned  to  his  fate. 
In  this  character  he  was  so  impressive  that 
the  crowd  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
was  the  defeated  candidate,  so  woebegone 
and   so  solemnly  dignified  did   he  look. 

"  Labby  "  was  known  as  "  the  Chris- 
tian member  for  Northampton,"  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  Here 
is  his  veracious  ( ?)  account  of  a  leave- 
taking  with  Mr.  Gladstone  :  "  And,  men 
of  Northampton,  that  grand"  old  man 
said  to  me,  as  he  patted  mc  on  the  shoul- 
der, '  Henry,  my  boy,  bring  him  back, 
bring  him  back.'      It  is  difficult  to  im- 


agine Mr.  Gladstone  patting  the  member 
for  Northampton  on  the  back  and  call- 
ing him,  '  Henry,  my  boy.'  The  success 
of  this  allusion  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
however,  was  enormous,  and  the  name 
stuck.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  '  Grand 
Old  Man  '  for  the  rest  of  his  life." 

The  part  played  my  Henry  Labou- 
chere as  unofficial  ambassador  between 
the  conflicting  parties  in  the  House 
when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  in  ques- 
tion takes  up  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
volume.  A  devoted  admirer  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  who,  Mr.  Labouchere 
thought,  was  destined  to  be  the  Radical 
deliverer,  he  saw  with  dismay  the  danger 
of  disunion  between  him  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Government,  and  did 
his  best  to  avert  it.  The  friendship  be- 
tween the  two  men  was  genuine  and  sin- 
cere, and  a  long  series  of  letters  passed 
between  them.  Both  outlined  a  scheme. 
Mr.  Labouchere  suggested  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Family  as  Viceroy,  a  Privy 
Council,  House  of  Representatives, 
Ministers,  and  a  Veto.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
wrote  :  — - 

There  is  only  one  way  of  giving  bona- 
fide  Home  Rule,  which  is  the  adoption 
of  the  American  Constitution  :  — 

1.  Separate  legislation  for  England,  Scot- 
land. Wales,  and  possibly  Ulster.  The  three 
other  Irish  provinces  might  combine. 

2.  Imperial  legislation  at  Westminster  for 
Foreign  and  Colonial  .Affairs,  .'\rmy,  Navy, 
Post  Oflice,  and  Customs. 

3.  A  supreme  court  to  arbitrate  on  respec- 
tive limits  of  authority. 

Of  course,  the  House  of  Lords  would  go. 

But  all  the  labour  was  in  vain,  and 
when  Chamberlain  turned  against  his 
party,  Mr.  Labouchere's  anger  was  as 
hot  as  his  hopes  had  been  eager.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  a  member  was  de- 
claiming against  Mr.  Chamberlain,  call- 
ing him  "  Judas."  Mr.  Labouchere  rose 
up,  saying,  "  The  Honourable  Member 
opposite  speaks  of  the  Honourable  mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  as  being  Judas. 
That  is  rough  on  Judas,  for  at  all  events 
he  had  the  good  taste  to  go  out  and 
hang  himself." 

The  curtain  ne.xt  rises  upon  the 
Mitchelstown  tragedy  and  the  infamous 
Pigott  Letters.  Mr.  Thorold  gives  us 
the  story,  which,  shameful  as  it  was, 
reads  now  almost  as  an  entertaining 
drama,   for  Mr.   Labouchere  was  at  his 
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very  best  when  the  Puck-like  side  of 
him  came  to  the  front.  And  he  fought 
for  Parnell  as  he  had  fought  for  Brad- 
laugh. 

The  story  of  the  foundation  of  Triitli 
is  given  by  its  editor,  Mr.  R.  A.  Bennett, 
and  an  entertaining  story  it  is,  in  which 
all  ordinary  journalistic  arrangements 
are  often  presented  upside-down.  Its 
first  title  was  to  have  been  "  The  Lyre," 
and,  when  "  Truth "  was  decided  on, 
some  jester  who  had  heard  of  the  title 
asked,  "What  is  Truth?"  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  replied  with  the  quip,  "  Another 
and  a  better  '  World.'  "  Mr.  Voules  was 
selected  to  do  the  donkey-work,  and 
well  he  did  it,  never  daring  to  take  a 
holiday  far  out  of  town  for  fear  Mr. 
Labouchere  should  calmly  decide  that 
the  paper  need  not  come  out  for  a  week 
or  so.  Commenced  without  any  idea 
of  its  becoming  a  money-making  con- 
cern, it  soon  began  to  yield  a  large  in- 
come, and,  incidentally,  prevented  Mr. 
Labouchere  from  attaining  his  second 
ambition — to  be  a  Cabinet  Minister-  - 
for  the  Queen  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  editor  of  Truth. 

Mr.  Labouchere's  attitude  with  re- 
gard to  the  Boer  War  needs  no  telling 
here.  With  Mr.  Stead,  he  shared  un- 
popularity, and  the  opinion  that  the 
best  settlement  that  could  be  made  at 
the  close  of  the  war  would  be  worse  for 
all    parties    than    the    settlement    which 


could  have  been  effected  by  tact  and 
self-restraint  had  the  Boers  never  been 
goaded  into  war.  Yet  the  last  speech 
he  made  in  the  House  was  against  the 
second  readin.g  of  the  Women's  En- 
franchisement Bill,  because  they  could 
not  take  a  place  in  the  battlefield. 

He  was  nearly  seventy-four,  and  had 
been  longing  to  retire  to  his  beautiful 
villa  near  Florence.  Never  a  reverent 
man,  and  a  Vandal  as  regards  art  or 
ancient  things,  he  had  bought  Michael 
Angelo's  villa,  and  talked  of  uprooting 
the  old  trees,  turning  the  house  inside 
out  and  electric  light  on. 

In  19 lo  Mrs.  Labouchere  died  sud- 
denly, and  in  191 1  Mr.  Labouchere 
phys'cal  strength  began  to  weaken.  He 
lost  his  old  friend,  Sir  George  Lewis, 
and  felt  the  loss  deeply.  As  simply  as 
a  child  tired  with  play  he  took  to  his 
bed  on  January  iith,  and  died  at  mid- 
night four  days  later.  Mr.  Thorold 
w  rites  :  — 

The  earliest  remark  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
that  I  have  recorded  in  this  book  was  a  jest, 
and  so  was  the  last  I  heard  him  utter.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  day  before  he  died,  as  I 
was  sitting:  at  his  bedside,  the  spirit  lamp 
that  kept  the  fumes  of  eucalyptus  in  constant 
movement  about  his  room,  through  some 
awkwardness  of  mine  was  overturned.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  was  dozing",  opened  his 
eyes  at  the  sound  of  the  little  commotion 
caused  by  the  accident,  and  perceived  the 
fiare-up.  "Flames.^"  he  murmured,  inter- 
r  -gratively.  "  Not  yet,  I  think.'"  He  laughed 
quizzically,  and  went  off  to  sleep  ag:ain. 


THE    G.O.M.    OF    SCIENCE. 


The  Revolt  of  Democracy.  By  Alfred 
Russel  Wallace.      (Cassell  and  Co.     2/6  net.) 

An  artisan  remarked  the  other  day, 
"  Whilst  we  work,  we  think,  for  our 
labour  is  largely  mechanical.  Quite 
otherwise  is  it  with  the  professional 
man,  doctor,  lawyer,  and  the  like  :  their 
thoughts  must  dwell  chiefly  upon  their 
work  and  so  remain  in  a  groove,  whilst 
we  look  at  every  side. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  who  died  on 
November  6th  was  the  grand  old  man 
of  science,  but  he  was  more  than  that. 
It  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  had  had 
the  entree  to  city  eating-houses  where 
artisans  gather  and  where  many-sided 
aiscussions  are   held,    for   he   sees   right 


into  the  heart  of  the  social  problem,  and 
shows  the  only  way  to  industrial  peace. 
Half  of  the  book  before  us  gives  the 
pith  of  the  thoughts  of  the  aged  Presi- 
dent of  the  Land  Nationalist  Society 
concerning  the  workers'  claim  and  the 
duty  of  the  Government.  The  first  part 
contains  his  life-story,  by  James  Mar- 
chant,  brief  and  yet  wonderfully  com- 
plete, and  so  this  little  volume  has  the 
double  value  of  an  insight  into  the  win- 
ning character  of  a  great  man,  a  resume 
of  the  diff'erence  in  Wallace's  opinion 
and  Darwin's  upon  the  subject  of 
natural  selection,  and  the  summing  \^\^ 
of  the  philosophy  of  a  lifelong  worker 
in  the  cause  of  the  wage-earner. 
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RECOLLECTIONS    OF   A   VICTORIAN    POLICE 

OFFICER. 


Recollections  of  a  Victorian  Police  Officer. 

By    John    Sadleir.      (Geo.    Robertson    &    Co. 
Ltd.) 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  active 
member  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Victoria,  and  at  the  meetings  of  that 
body  has  taken  his  part  in  fostering  its 
desire  to  place  on  permanent  record  the 
doings  of  the  pioneers  of  our  not  very 
distant  past.  Though  only  76  \ears 
have  elapsed  since  the  site  of  the  Cit\' 
of  Melbourne  was  roughly  laid  out  in 
the  wilderness,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no 
one  who  took  part  in  that  historical 
function  still  survives.  But  many  old 
colonists  who  were  here  before  the  gold 
discoveries  will  remember  how  the  com- 
munity was  divided  into  hostile  camps 
by  the  rival  clauns  of  Batman  and 
Fawkner  to  the  honour  of  being  the 
founder  of  this  great  metropolis.  Bat- 
man, who  was  undoubtedl)'  entitled  to 
the  distinction,  died  early,  without  see- 
ing what  a  prominent  place  in  the 
world's  history  the  collection  of  wattle 
and  daub  huts  was  destined  to  attain. 
Fawkner  lived  to  a  great  age,  and 
realised  personal  affluence  and  political 
honours.  But  throughout  his  long  life 
he  never  ceased  to  sneer  at  his  deceased 
rival's  achievements,  and  to  throw  dis- 
credit alike  upon  his  work  and  his  in- 
tentions. Such  a  case  accentuates  the 
importance  of  our  having  reliable  re- 
cords of  events  from  men  who  have  seen 
the  things  about  which  they  write,  and 
have  taken  a  personal  part  in  political 
or  social  movements. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Sadleir's  book  does 
not  deal  with  those  prehistoric  days, 
for  he  only  arrived  in  Victoria  in  1852, 
and  he  wisely  confines  his  narrati\e  to 
his  own  experiences.  He  came  at  the 
opening  of  the  .second  chapter  of  \'ic- 
toria's  histor}'.  The  period  following 
the  placid,  hum-drum,  but  prosperous 
days  of  the  later  forties,  when  wool  was 
king,  and  the  cry  of  the  unemployed 
was  not  heard.    He  came  at  a  time  when 


people  were  pouring  through  Port  Phil- 
lip Heads  at  the  rate  of  about  2000  a 
week,  and  he  found  the  Colony  in  a 
state  of  social,  commercial  and  financial 
confusion.  He  is  generous  in  his  praise 
of  the  fine  body  of  young  cadets,  with 
whom  his  lot  was  soon  cast,  and  of  the 
good  work  they  did  in  maintaining 
order,  with  very  indifferent  material  in 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  police  force. 
This  book  is  most  informative  of  offi- 
cial life,  and  gives  us  glimpses  behind 
the  scenes  of  many  events,  which  took 
on  quite  another  aspect,  as  narrated  in 
the  dail\-  journals.  He  writes  very  tem- 
perately and  fairly  of  the  burning  ques- 
tion of  the  relations  between  the  police 
and  the  diggers,  and  though  he  was  not 
engaged  in  the  Ballarat  riot,  he  had 
large  experience  on  the  other  goldfields. 
Practicall}'  he  had  more  to  do  with  bush- 
rangers than  with  rebellious  diggers, 
and  the  story  of  his  adventures  in  that 
direction  impress  one  favourably  by 
their  air  of  simple  truth,  and  absence  of 
exaggeration.  The  exploits  of  the  Kell}" 
Gang  are  told  with  conciseness  and 
spirit,  and  Mr.  Sadleir,  who  took  a  very 
active  i^art  in  the  final  caj^ture,  does  not 
hesitate  to  point  out,  and  to  blame,  cer- 
tain official  disputes  as  the  cause  of  the 
tardy  suppression  of  these  outlaws. 

On  the  whole,  without  any  pretension 
to  literary  excellence,  the  book  is  well 
written,  and  an  honest,  unbiassed  record 
of  a  stirring  page  in  Victorian  history. 
Candid  in  its  criticisms  of  contemporary 
colleagues,  leaning  always  to  the  kindly 
side,  and  withal  independence  in  deal- 
ing with  matters  of  public  interest. 
Some  of  the  pen  portraits  of  bygone 
celebrities  will  appeal  to  old  colonists 
as  admirably  done.  It  is  hoped  that 
others  who  may  be  tempted  to  follow 
Mr.  Sadleir  s  example  may  bring  to  their 
tasK  the  same  lucidity  of  statement  and 
moderation  of  opinion  which  make  this 
book  such  pleasant  reading. 
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LION-STALKING  WITH 
CAMERA. 


A 


"  Wild  Life  Across  the  World.  "  W  rittcn 
and  Illustrated  by  Cherry  Kearton.  (Hodder. 
20/-  net.) 

Mr.  Cherry  Kearton  is  the  sportsman 
of  the  new  time.    He  goes  a-hunting  but 
it  is  not  to  kill.     His  business  with  his 
quarry  is  to  invest  it  with  a  sort  of  mani- 
fold   life,    and    how     successful    is    his 
magic    anyone    may    judge    who     has 
seen  his  cinematography  of  animals  in 
their    native    wilds.      Beside    these    pic- 
tures animals  in  captivity  look  almost 
unreal.     The  present  volume  is  a  record 
of   expeditions   made    in    Africa,    Asia, 
and  America  in  quest  of  "  subjects."     It 
is  finely  produced,  and  the  reproductions 
of  Mr.  Kearton's  photographs,  beautiful 
in  themselves,  also  suggest  the  difficulty 
and  the  danger  with   which  they  must 
have  been   secured.      Patience  was,   per- 
haps, the  author's  first  asset.     For  nnie 
days  on  end  at  the  Tana  River  he  tried 
in  vain  to  get  pictures  of  the  hippopota- 
muses, who  disappeared  as  promptly  as 
they  got  wind  of  him.     And  here  is  a 
heart-breaking  experience :  — 

I  was  strollingr  back  to  camp  when  I  spied 
a  leopard  creepingr  along-  in  front  of  me,  keep- 
ing- close  to  the  water's  edge.  He  took  no 
notice  of  me,  but  sprang;  on  to  a  bough, 
and  climbed  down  right  over  the  stream. 
When  he  was  well  out  on  the  bough  he  begran 
to  make  a  most  peculiar  noise,  striking 
downwards  with  his  paw.  In  the  water 
was  a  dead  hippo.,  all  round  it  were  croco- 
diles, and  •:he  leopard  was  trying-  to  drive 
them  off  while  he  got  his  share. 

It  was  the  chance  of  a  lifetime,  and 
Mr.  Kearton  got  fifty  feet  of  him-— only 
to  find  when  he  came  to  develop  it  that 
it  fogged  off  in  patches  and  was  no 
good.  And  on  another  occasion,  after 
weeks  of  waiting,  when  at  last  he  secured 
what  would  have  been  the  first  film 
taken  of  lions  in  their  wild  state,  he 
discovered  later  that  in  scrambling 
round  the  rocks  he  had  moved  the  sights 
of  his  machine  and  had  "  fired  "  too 
high. 

Mr.  Kearton  says  that  the  hippopota- 
mus, ungainly  as  he  is,  displays  at  times 
•extraordinary    agility. 

There  was  a  small  floating  island  about 
four  feet  wide  and  thirty-five  feet  long  round 
which  the  animals  had  gathered.  One  old 
bull  was  making  love  to  a  cow,  diving  under 
the  island  and  swimming  round  her.  Once 
he  iumped  out  of  the  water  right  over  the 
island,   never  touching  it,  but  going  m  with 


.1    tremendous     splash    on    the    other    side. 
1  suppose  no  white  man  has  ever  seen  such 
a  sight  before — a  huge  hippo,  leaping  clean 
into    the   air   so    that   the    whole   of   his   vast 
body,  legs  and  feet,  were  visible  at  once. 

In  British  East  Africa  Mr.  Kearton  met 

Air.  Roosevelt,  who,  by  way  of  preface, 

writes  a  warm  appreciation  of  his  work. 

There  is  also  an  account  of  the  author's 

methods  b\-  Mr.  Richard  Kearton,  who 

tells  man)-  stories  of  his  brother's  pluck 

and    his    narrow    escapes.       But    what 

makes    the    volume    specially    attractive 

is  the  large  number  of  reproductions  of 

photographs   of   wild   animals   actually 

taken  in  the  heart  of  African  forests  and 

the    Indian    jungle.      To    the    naturalist 

the\-  are  a  veritable  delight. 

RUSSIA  TO-DAY. 

rvsodern    Russia.        By   Gregor  Alexinsky. 
(Fisher  Unwin.      15/-  net.) 

This  volume,  by   an   ex-deputy,   was 
originally  given  to  the  world  in  French. 
It  has  been  translated  by  Bernard  Miall, 
the  English  edition  containing  three  new 
chapters,  dealing  with  Police  and  Law, 
Foreign    Politics    and    the   Army,    and 
Self -Government.     "  The  good  old  days 
are     gone,"     says     the     writer,     "  when 
humanity  lived  in  groups,  and  an  indi- 
vidual   might    live    all    his    life    in    his 
native  town  or  village  without  knowing 
what  was  happening  at  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant."     It    must    be    remembered    that 
scarcely  more  than  fifty  years  ago  the 
peasantry  of  Russia  were  serfs,  treated 
as  cattle,  unable  to  acquire  real  or  per- 
sonal estate,  to  plead  before  the  Court, 
or  to  marry  without  the  authorisation  of 
the    "  Barine "  ;    and    though    for    fifty 
years  they  have  no  longer  been  treated 
thus,  yet  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  which 
theoretically  has  liberated  the  peasants, 
m  practice  has  not  largely  decreased  their 
burdens  ;     so    that    their    evolution    has 
been  slow,  and  their  increase  in  popula- 
tion— as    it    is    not    accompanied    with 
larger  grants  of   land — has  necessarily 
involved  them  in  deeper  poverty.     It  is 
impossible  in   a    few  words  to  give  the 
full  scope  of  this  very  informing  book, 
which  starts  with  a  sketch  of  the  historic 
development     of     Russia,     brings     the 
reader  up  to  the  modern  period,  devotes 
a  chapter  to  the  evolution  of  lite-ature, 
and     shows     the     contra  dition      which 
abounds  in  all  spheres  of  Russian  life. 
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EDXJCATIOlSrAL 
PROG^RESS. 


AMERICAN  BOYS  IN   AUSTRALIA. 

BY  PERRY  IVENS  (OF  TRENTON,  NEW  JERSEY,  U.S.A.). 


For  the  past  six  months  there  has 
been  carried  on  a  most  systematic,  ef- 
fectual invasion  of  .Australia.  The  "  in- 
vaders "  haven't  been,  however,  the 
"awful  Asiatics,"  but  half  a  hundred 
young  Yankee  lads,  on  a  unique  self- 


military  drill,  in  gymnastic  work,  in  the 
study  and  practice  of  music,  in  attempts 
at  public  speaking  and  acting,  in  handi- 
craft of  various  sorts — in  activities  tend- 
ing to  polish  up  every  boy's  character- 
highlights.     Major  Peixotto  rounds  out 


supporting  educational  tour  round  the      the  lads  under  his  care  into  "  Jacks-of 


world.  After  a  devastating  march 
through  Europe,  the  boys  advanced 
down  upon  Australia  by  the  Suez  route, 
and  since  last  July  have  been  pillaging 
the  Commonwealth  of  information. 
They've  already  penetrated,  in  their 
knowledge-quest,  into  fifty  Australian 
towns  and  cities,  even  to  such  inland 
communities  as  Kalgoorlie  and  Broken 
Hill. 

The  head  of  this  educational  invasion 


all-trades,"  as  well  as  masters  of  some 
one  individual  trade.  And  to  put  on  a 
proper  "  glossy  finish,"  he  adds  to  his 
club's  curriculum  a  most  complete  course 
in  "  education  by  travel." 

When  his  club  work  w^as  young,  he 
started  his  now  famous  educational 
tours  in  a  modest  way — little  up-coun- 
try "  hikes  "  for  a  few  boys  w'ho  wanted 
to  know  something  about  their  Cali- 
fornian  homeland.     Now,  every  summer 


is   Major   Sidney   S.    Peixotto,    founder      two  or  three  parties  of   forty-odd  lads 

each,  selected  for  faithfulness  to  the 
club's  winter  activities,  start  on  walking 
trips  of  three  to  five  hundred  miles 
through  their  native  State.  They  pay 
their  way  by  band  concerts,  or  amateur 
minstrel  and  variety  shows,  and  have 
become  as  proficient  as  entertainers  as 
walkers,  so  that  finances  are  always  in 


and  director  of  a  remarkable  boy-organ- 
isation, the  "  Columbia  Park  Boys' 
Club,"  at  San  Francisco.  In  this  insti- 
tution, a  creation  altogether  his  own, 
Major  Peixotto  has  been  working  for 
San  Francisco  boys  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  has  been  in  that  period  a 
manufacturer    of    some    five    thousand 


parcels   of    first-rate   boy-material,   and      excellent   shape.      These   lads  not  only 
this  present  globe-trotting  expedition  is      develop    leg    muscle    and    lose    stage 


one  of  the  refining  processes  to  which 
he's  subjecting  some  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  his  handiwork. 

His    organisation,    where    three    hun- 
dred  boys   are  continually   in   training. 


fright,  however,  but  they  absorb  as  well 
a  generous  amount  of  geography  and 
natural  history,  and  soon  learn  what 
their  State  has  to  be  proud  of. 

A  rolling  stone  may  gather  no  moss, 


is  conducted  to  develop  every  possible  but  its  rough  edges  are  certainly  worn 

talent   that   boy   natures   possess.     The  off   by   the    friction.      This  has   always 

host   of   "  finished   products  "   are   boys  been  the  Major's  creed,  and  about  four 

whose  after  school  hours  were  spent  in  years  ago  he  decided  to  put  it  into  wider 
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ALBERT  ST.,  EAST  MELBOURNE. 

Opposite  the  Fitzroy  Gardens. 


The  Property  of   the    Presbyterian   Church    of 

Victoria.     Established  1875. 

Comprehensive  Curriculum,  with  a  large 

number  of  Optional  Courses. 

Preparation   for   all    University    Entrance 

Examinations. 

ART,   MUSIC,    CALESTHENICS. 

Under  the  direction  of  recognised  experts. 

Residential    Accommodation    for    about    70 

'Scholars. 


Term  Days  1914:     Feb.  10th.  June  2nd.  Sept.  i5th 
Illustrated  Prospectus  on  Application. 
WM.  GRAY.  M.A.,  B.Sc  Principal. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
IN  VICTORIA. 


TERM  DAYS  are  :     2nd  Tuesday    in  Feb..    1st  Tues- 
day in  June.  2nd  Tuesday  in  September. 

Parents  intending  to  send  their  boys  into 

residence  should  make  early  application 

for  places. 


Prospectus  on  Jtpplication, 
W.  S.  UrTLEJOnN,  M.A.,  PrincipaL 


ALDWORTH 

6irl$^  Grammar  School, 

EAST   MALVERN. 

Principals:  the  misses  Craig. 


The  school  is  situated  in  Finch 
Street,  five  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Caulfield  Railway  Station,  and  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Wattletree 
Road  Tram. 

The  grounds  of  the  School  afford 
ample  room  for  sports  of  various 
kinds,  and  include  a  tennis  court  and 
basket-ball  ground. 

New  buildings  have  recently  been 
erected,  providing  additional  accom- 
modation   for    boarders. 


Prospectus  on  JtppLication  at 

MILLEN'S  &  GEORGE  ROBERTSON'S. 


This    style    carries 
3  Refills  at  the  end, 

L.  &  C.  HARDTMUTH'S 

kOHINOOR 

PROPELLING 
PENCILS 


are  produced  in  a  variety  of 
charming  designs.  Some  have 
refills,  as  the  pencil  here 
illustrated,  and  some  have 
not.  For  those  who  always 
desire  a  sharp  point  to  their 
pencil,  there  are  "  Koh-i-noor" 
Propelling  Pencils  with  a 
sharpener  at  the  end.  Only 
"  Koh-l-noor "  lead  is  used 
in  these  pencils,  because  only 
the  best  lead  is  good  enough 
for  such  exquisite  cases. 

The    leaJ   does   not 
slip  under  pressure. 


Of  StalioHc-rs,  &c.,  cvtrywhcre. 
L.  &  C,  HARDTMUTH,  Ltd., 

London,    England. 
Australia :  350,  George  St.,  Sydney. 
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operation  than  just  these  walking"  trips. 
He  determined  to  broaden  the  scope  of 
his  club  by  organising^  a  party  of  his 
boys  to  cross  over  from  San  Francisco 
and  tour  Australia.  This  was  a  daring 
notion,  especially  combated  by  well- 
meaning-  folk,  who  declared  that  the 
boy  tourists  would  lose  valuable  school 
hours.  Nevertheless,  although  the  pro 
ject  met  with  incredulity  and  distrust 
both  at  home  and  in  the  Commonwealth, 
it  was  carried  through  on  its  merit,  and 
was  a  distinct  triumph. 

Since  that  time  the  Major,  less  ham- 
pered by  prejudices,  has  taken  boys  all 
through  the  United  States,  and  now  is 
achievi*-:'^-  his  supreme  effort— piloting 
Colui:  ?ark  Club  boys  around  the 

g-lobe.  The  worth  of  the  idea  has  in- 
deed become  so  widely  recognised  by 
this  time,  that  a  number  of  the  Eastern 
cities  of  the  United  States  wished  to 
se:  tives  on  the  present  tour, 

an:'  ;-:  :ser\'ing'  lads  by  competi- 

tion Hi  .X.  ~..i-^ols.  So  it  happens  that 
the  part}'  now  touring"  is  most  represen- 
tative of  its  countr\-. 

Thus  far  this  round  world  trip  has 
been  enormously  successful,  all  through 
the  eight  months  for  which  it  has  run. 
The  lads  crossed  their  fatherland  from 
Pacific  Coast  to  Atlantic  ;  visited  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy  ;  came  down  to 
West  Australia,  via  the  Suez  Canal  ; 
and  have  made  most  exhaustive  tours 
so  far  of  West  Australia,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  and  Victoria.  The} 
will  finish  up  the  Commonwealth  early 
next  year,  and  then  move  on  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  China  and  Japan. 
Travelling  expenses  have  been  entirely 
paid  by  a  sort  of  "'  improved  edition  " 
of  the  walking-trip  shows,  by  band  con- 
certs, and  b}-  exhibition  matches  of  base- 
ball. Here  in  Australia  the  bo}'S  have 
given  about  sixt}'  performances,  and 
have  laid  aside  a  reserve  fund,  in  addi- 
tion to  paying  all  local  bills.  Of  course, 
the  "  ex-tra  "  money  will  be  used  to  de- 
fray the  tour's  cost  up  in  the  Orient, 
where  the  trip  will  necessarily  have  to 
be  more  of  a  purely  sight-seeing  nature. 
Thap-ks  to  the  liberalit}-  of  Australian 
State  Governments,  the  bo\'5  have  beer. 


permitted  to  travel  free  on  nearly  all 
the  railroads  of  this  country,  which  con- 
cession has  materially  swollen  their  ex- 
chequer. 

Naturally,  a  tour  of  this  nature 
abounds  in  varied  experiences.  In  April 
last  the  boys  were  touring  their  own 
country,  and  visited  such  cities  as 
Chicago.  Washington,  the  national  capi- 
tal. New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston, 
In  all  the  manufacturing  centres  they 
visited  e\'ery  factory  of  importance,  in 
all  the  historic  cities  they  made  pilgrim- 
ages to  old  landmarks,  and  in  their 
country's  capital  city  they  were  received 
by  their  President,  Dr.  \\'oodrow  Wil- 
son. In  May  they  were  in  London 
studying  Westminster's  tomb  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  more  alive  side  of  the 
English  people.  They  were  guests  of 
honour,  for  instance,  at  the  "  trooping 
of  the  colours  "  on  King  George's  last 
birthda}'.  In  June  they  were  in  the 
Louvre,  or  climbing  Eiffel  Tower,  or 
visiting  Napoleon's  tomb,  or  hearing 
opera  song  in  French.  In  July  they 
were  steaming  down  throtigh  the  Red 
Sea  ;  and  in  August  they  were  kangaroo - 
hunting  in  West  Australia. 

But  these  lads  have  found  out  that 
kangaroo-hunting  and  boomerang-twirl- 
ing are  not  the  chief  activities  of  Aus- 
tralians. The  lads  from  the  Eastern 
United  States  \s'ere  especially  surprised 
and  delighted  to  find  the  progressive 
young  country  which  they  did.  Thej-'re 
already  missionaries  to  tell  their  folks 
at  home  that  Australia  is  far  from  being 
the  big,  semi-deserted  island  too  man}- 
people  imagine.  They  have,  all  of  them. 
gained  a  huge  amount  of  practical 
education  on  this  continent. 

Many  of  the  boys  thought,  when  leav- 
ing home,  that  Australia  was  simply  to 
be  the  mone}--making  field  of  the  tour. 
They  didn't  realise  tnat,  in  addition  to 
recouping  their  finances  here  for  their 
advance  into  more  picturesque  lands. 
the\'  would  spend  more  than  a  little 
truly  worth  while  days  here  By  this 
time  the}-  have  become  acqtiainted  with 
all  the  resources  of  each  State  visited. 
No  longer  will  the}'  need  to  memorise  5 
careful  alphabetically  arranged  list  c: 
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Australian  products,  compiled  by  the 
geog-raphers  together  with  those  of 
Argentine,  Arabia,  and  other  confusing" 
countries.  They've  gone  down  the 
■mines,  and  know  that  the  country  turns 
out  marvellous  quantities  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  tin,  and  coal.  They've 
learned  of  the  sheep  industry  at  the 
shearing  sheds,  and  the  freezing  plants  ; 
they've  watched  the  shipment  of  wheat  ; 
enthusiastically  visited  fruit  orchards  ; 
tested  the  railroad  accommodations ; 
criticised  tram  lines,  harbours,  water 
systems,  and,  in  general,  acquired  a 
stock  of  knowledge  that  will  help  them 
understand  things  at  home.  They've 
seen  this  country  in  its  incomplete,  grow- 
ing stage,  when  its  notions  are  more 
easily  understood,  and  it's  given  them  a 
remarkable  insight  into  what  the  United 
States  has  already  gone  through. 

Then,  of  course,  they've  promoted  in 
no  small  degree  a  feeling  of  real  re- 
lationship between  themselves  and  the 
Australians  they've  met.  Everywhere 
the  boys  have  gone  they  have  been  en- 
tertained   in    private   homes,    and    have 


become  ex  officio  sons  of  forty  or  more 
Australian   families. 

Inspired  by  the  example  of  the  party 
visiting  here  four  years  ago.  West  Aus- 
tralian boys,  led  by  Lieutenant  J.  J. 
Simons,  of  Perth,  took  a  trip  to  America, 
and  on  around  the  globe  two  years 
back.  Now  another  party  is  preparing 
in  that  State  to  reciprocate  this  recent 
visit,  and  another  is  forming  in  South 
Australia.  The  boys  of  the  two  nations 
seem  destined  to  know  considerably 
more  of  one  another  and  of  one  an- 
other's countries  as  time  goes  on. 

Australia  can  rest  assured  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sailors  of  the 
American  Fleet,  so  hospitably  treated 
here,  she  has  no  better  promoters  than 
these  boys.  Her  lads  created  no  little 
stir  in  America  when  they  visited  it 
two  years  ago,  and  the  boys  of  the  pre- 
sent American  party,  full  of  gratitude 
for  the  m)Tiad  kindnesses  that  have  been 
bestowed  on  them  here,  will  make  better 
advertising  agents  than  any  the  coun- 
try has  sent  out  — possibly  excepting  Sir 
George  Reid. 


THOMAS   A.    EDISON    LISTENING    TO   THE    AMERICAN  BOYS'   BAND. 
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Summer  Comforts 

In  our  Furnishing  Section  we  specialise  in  the  necessary  light, 
durable  and  cool  furniture,  to  enable  you  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
pleasures  of  an  Australian  summer,  and  at  the  same  time  combat 
its  discomforts. 


The  Folding  Camp  Bed  is 
an  ideal  summer  bed.  The  price 
of  the  bed  alone  is  either  14/6 
or  17/6,  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  canvas  used, 
and,  with  brass 
rods  and  mosquito 
curtains  complete, 
18/9  extra.  Its 
usefulness  and 
durability  will  at 
once  appeal  to  you. 
Cane  Verandah 
Lounges,  27/6, 
32/6,  35/-,  37/6, 
42,/-.  Adjustable 
Chair     Lounges, 


Deck  Chairs,  in  good  strong 
canvas,  3/6,  4/6  and  5/-  each. 


We  also  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  the  making  and  fixing  of  ■ 
Blinds — Sun  Blinds  for  the  win-  = 
dows  to  cool    the    house  ;     Ver-  : 
andah     Blinds,    to 
make    a    comfort- 
able    promenade  ; 
Wire     Blinds      to  '' 
keep  back  the  flies  ; 
Holland       Blmds 
to    shut    out     the 
dazzling     sunlight 
— to    say    nothing 
of      the       humble 
and      inexpensive, 
very   useful   Bam- 
boo Blind. 


35/-,  45-,  50/-. 

You  will  be  surprised  to  learn  for  what  little  cost  you  can  have 
these  comforts  put  in.  Ask  us  the  Prices.  Splendid  variety  of 
Duck  and  Linen  Striped  Verandah  Blinds.  Lath  at  top  and  heavy 
roller  at  foot  ;  leather  straps,  pulleys,  cleats,  staples,  sash-band  and 
screw  eyes  complete. 


Bamboo  Verandah  Blinds, 
the  best  qualities,  in  white,  3x6, 
lid.;  4x8,  1/7;  6x8,2/6;  8x8, 
5  5;   10x8,  311;   12x8,  5  3.     ■ 


'  ;  Green  Painted,  with  brass 
wheel  pulleys,  3  x  6,  1  3  ;  4  x  8, 
2  10;  6  X  8,  4 '6;  8  x  8,  5 '6; 
10x8,  7/6;   12x8,  8/6.  . 


Where  everything 
is  the  best 
by  actual  test. 


THE    MUTUAL, 


Opposite    FLINDERS    STREET    STATION, 

MELBOURNE. 


Thank  you  for  mentionins  the  Reriew  of      Reviews  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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FARM    MORTGAGES 

Yielding  6°/o  per  annum,  net. 


A  FARM  MORTGAGE  U^:^^, 

^^  The  security  cannot  be  destroyed,  and  is  not 
affected  by  panics,  strikes,  or  depressions.  There  is 
no  conservative  investment  so  safe,  and  at  the  same 
time  returning  so  high  an  interest  yield  as  a  well 
selectsd  farm  mortgage. 

The  first  mortgages  we  sell  represent  loans  made 
by  us  with  our  own  funds  to  farmers  on  improved  fkrms 
in  the  most  prosperous  agricultural  sections  of  the 
States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Every  farm 
securing  one  of  our  mortgages  has  a  cash  value  of 
at  least  two  and  one  half  times  the  amount  loaned. 
This  insures  absolute  safety  to  our  customers. 

The  investor  in  one  of  our  mortgages  has  pos- 
session of  all  the  papers  comprising  the  loan, 
including  the  actual  mortgage  itself,  together  with 
the  notes  and  abstract  of  title.  We  guarantee  all 
titles,  and  will  collect  and  remit  the  interest  in 
London  Exchange  without  charge. 

We  invite  correspondence,  and  will  be  pleased 
to  submit  lists  of  mortgages  and  pamphlet  explaining 
in  detail  our  services  to  investors. 

Bank  references  upon  request. 

The    Devereaax    Mortgage    Company 

1002    Spalding  Buildinf; 
PORTLAND  OREGON,   U.SJL 


THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
FIRE 

INSURANCE     COMPANY     LIMITED. 


Directors  : 
V.  J.  Saddler  (Chairman),  W.   M.  Hyndman, 

Hon.  Agar  Wynne,  Jas.  H.  Riley. 


INSURANCE 


riRE      -        .        .        . 
ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY 
fIDELITY  GUARANTEE 
PLATE  GLASS  BREAKAGE 
MARINE 
BURGLARY 
LIVE  STOCK 
CUSTOMS  BONDS 


Principal  Office:    60   Market    Street,    Melbourne. 
Branches  in  all  the  States. 


W.    TUCKER, 

General  Alanager. 


New  Zealand  Insurance  Coy.  Ltd, 


CAPITAL 


£1,500,000. 


All    Classes  of   Insurance  (except  Life) 

Undertaken. 

The   Oldest  and  Wealthiest  Colonial  Coy. 

,     79"S/    Pitt   Street,    SYDNEY. 

A.  E.  D'ARCY  and  G.  A.  MINNET, 

Joint    Managers. 


Bei-lew  of  Reviews,  1/ 121  i:i. 
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FINANCIAL  AND  BUSINESS  QUARTER. 

CONDUCTED  BY  ALEX.    lOBSON.  ALA. 


BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 


Not  the  least  satisfactory   feature  in 
the  September,   1913,  half-yearly  report 
of   this   bank,    is   the    solid    increase   in 
financial     strength.       This     has     been 
achieved    by    the    operation    of    several 
factors.     One  of  these  was  the   proht- 
earning  power,  which   gave  the  bank  a 
net  balance  of  nearh-  £'252,000  for  the 
period,  over  ;£^37,ooo  more  than  that  ob- 
tained  from   the  operations  in  the  pre- 
vious   September.       This    j-jroht    easily 
])rovided  for  the  current  10  per  cent,  per 
annum     dividend,     even     though     that 
charge,     over    i^  170,000,     was    iJ' 14.000 
greater  than  it  was  last  March.     After 
meeting  it  there  remained  over  £81,000 
for   reserve    purposes.      This    sum    with 
about  £19,000  from  the  profit  and  loss 
balance  was  transferred   to  the   reserve 
fund,  making  it  now  £^2,350,000. 

This  accretion  to  the  reserves  neces- 
sarily enhanced     the     security    of   both 
shareholders    and    customers.      But    the 
benefit  of  the  latter  in  improved  security 
did   not   end   there.      The   total   of   the 
deposits    having    fallen    away    by    over 
£600,000      on      the      )'ear      to      about 
£34,000,000,  and  there  being  no  imme- 
diate prospect  of  any  solid  recovery  the 
directors  deemed  it  necessary  to  restrict 
their  advances  somewhat.     This  tended 
to  increase  the  cash  and  readily  negoti- 
able securities.     Moreover  the   directors 
thought  it  wise  to  hold  liquid  assets  in 
full     against     the     balance     of     about 
£"1,000,000   held   to    the    credit    of   the 
Commonwealth     Bank.       This     further 
augmented   the  liquid  assets.     The  net 
result  of  this  was  that  the  bank  now  has 
over  £20,300,000   in   cash,   and   readily 
negotiable    securities,    over     £"2,000,000 
more  than  it  did  a  year  ago.     The  ratio 
borne  by  these  assets  to  public  liabili- 
ties accordingly   improved,  and  is  now- 
over  50  per  cent.,  whereas  a  year  ago  it 
was  under  45  per  cent. 

Though  the  deposits  fell  away  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  total  of  the  public  lia- 
bilities was  little  changed.     The  Com- 


monwealth Government  withdrew  its 
balance,  and  caused  the  deposits  to  de- 
cline, but  then  the  Commonwealth  Bank 
increased  its  account  with  the  bank,  and 
this  virtually  balanced  matters.  This 
latter  account  is  among  the  bills  pay- 
able, and  other  liabilities  which  rose  by 
nearly  £700,000  to  about  £"6,170,000, 
while  the  decrease  in  deposits  was  only 
£610,000. 

The  reduction  in  advances  has  already 
been  mentioned.  It  amounted  to  nearly 
£^1,460,000,  lowering  the  total  below 
£25,400,000.  The  funds  so  released, 
with  £^500,000  of  new  capital,  were  re- 
sponsbible  for  the  growth  of  £2,000,000 
in  the  liquid  assets.  The  chairman,  in 
his  speech,  said  that  this  reduction  was 
due  to  the  bank  not  lending  as  freely  as 
usual,  and  also  to  the  desire  to  hold  cash 
in  full  against  the  Commonwealth 
Bank's  account.  At  the  same  time  the 
volume  of  ready  money  held  would  en- 
able the  bank  to  seize  any  suitable  in- 
vestments offering. 

The  strength  of  the  bank  has  been 
further  increased  by  the  new  capital  of 
£^500,000,  obtained  during  the  year. 
This  sum,  with  the  additions  to  the  re- 
serves, has  improved  the  margin  of 
security  of  the  depositors.  A  year  ago 
there  were  just  about  £"113  of  assets  per 
£^100  of  liabilities,  whereas  there  are  now 
£114  I2S.,  quite  a  satisfactory  figure. 

In  the  market  at  the  time  of  writing 
the  shares  are  offering  at  £"41,  showing 
a  return  of  over  £"4  17s.  per  cent.  As 
the  surplus  assets  represent  over  £"33 
1 6s.,  investors  at  this  price  are  paying 
about  £"7  for  inner  reserves,  and  pros- 
pects. This  is  a  solid  figure  in  the  ag- 
gregate, £"1,225,000,  there  being  175,000 
shares  (£"20  fully  paid  with  a  reserve 
liability  of  £"20).  The  market  does, 
however,  look  at  the  investment  in  this 
way,  relying  rather  on  the  ability  of  the 
bank  to  continue  to  earn  good  profits 
and  build  up  substantial  reserves. 
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TOOTH    &    CO.    LTD. 


The  conservative  policy  of  this  com- 
pany's directors  in  the  past  suggests  that 
there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed  about 
the  fall  of  ;^4700  in  the  September, 
1 91 3,  half-year's  proht  of  ;^90.6i3  com- 
pared with  the  previous  winter's  eam- 
ingfs.  The  board  do  not  tell  all  thev 
know,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  half- 
year  earned  a  much  larger  sum  than  that 
disclosed.  This  view  one  finds  sup- 
ported b}-  two  actions  of  the  directors. 
One  is  the  increase  in  the  preference 
dividend  from  6  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent., 
involving  as  it  does  an  increased  divi- 
dend charge  of  ;£^5500  half-yearly.  The 
other  is  the  appropriation  of  ;£^I0.CX30 
as  a  nucleus  of  an  employees'  benefit 
fund.  Both  these  actions  suggest  a  de- 
finite knowledge  that  the  company  can 
earn  the  increased  preference  dividend, 
and  can  also  provide  for  further  pay- 
ments to  a  benefit  fund. 

For  that  benefit  fund  will  not  be  a 
small  thing.  It  is  founded  on  generous 
lines.  It  is  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  all 
employees  in  the  event  of  death  or  dis- 
ablement while  employed  by  the  com- 
pany. But  they  have  nothing  to  pay. 
The  directors  ask  from  them  nothing 
but  faithful  ser\-ice.  for  the  cost  is  to 
be  fully  met  by  the  company.  Of 
course,  the  board  will  have  full  control, 
but  the  employees  will  have  a  free 
guarantee  of  a  pension  or  a  death 
benefit. 

Now,  as  the  company's  employees  are 
many,  this  fund  is  not  to  be  cheaply 
established.  The  present  payment  of 
;£^io.oco  will  have  to  be  added  from 
time  to  time  by  other  pa}-ments  until 
sufficient  funds  have  been  accumulated 
to  meet  the  liabilities.  The  directors,  of 
course,  must  know  this,  and  must  have 
counted  the  cost.  That  cost  apparently 
they  consider  the  company  will  be  well 
able  to  provide  out  of  its  future  profits. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  they  do  not  fear 
any  marked  decline  in  the  earnings  from 
which  one  may  safely  assume  that  the 
present  falling  off  is  more  apparent  than 
real. 


The  profit  admitted  did  not  suffice  ; 
about  £11.400  to  meet  the  current  ap- 
propriations, and  the  profit  and  loss 
balance  was  accordingly  drawn  on  for 
that  sum.  The  total  amount  appro- 
priated was  ;£" 1 02,000.  of  which  the  half- 
\'early  dividends  of  8  per  cent,  per  an- 
num on  preference  shares  and  of  10  per 
cent,  on  ordinary  shares  took  up  £"77,000. 
The  reserve  for  depreciation  of  securi- 
ties was  increased  by  ;{^5000,  and  the 
dividend  equalisation  reserve  by  ;£^io,000 
which  sum  was  also  set  aside  for  the 
benefit  fund.  The  company's  assets, 
now  nearly  ^71,985.000,  have  only  in- 
creased by  ;^40OO  during  the  half-}-ear. 
But  the  composition  has  changed  rather 
more  than  this  for  the  main  asset,  bre- 
wery, etc..  has  grown  by  ;{r28,ooo  to 
nearly  ;/7i, 230,000.  while  the  deposits 
and  liquid  assets  have  dropped  by 
;£ 1 8.000  to  under  ^7370.000.  The  stock 
on  hand  has  also  risen  by  ^^7000  to 
i7i7i.ooo.  but  the  sundry  debtors  have 
fallen  away  by  about  £^14,000  to 
^7213.000.  The  report  mentions  the  pur- 
chase of  the  assets  of  the  Maitland 
Brewery.  This,  however,  was  not  com- 
pleted in  the  September  half-year,  and 
the  accounts  are  accordingly  not  af- 
fected. 

\'irtually  all  the  assets  belong  to  the 
shareholders  for  the  liabilities  to  sundr)' 
creditors  are  under  ;£"43,6oo.  After  al- 
lowing for  the  preference  capital  of 
;£^5 50,000  which  has  first  call,  there  re- 
main surplus  assets  of  over  ;^i, 298,000 
for  the  ordinary  shareholders,  about 
23/7  per  share.  At  the  time  of  writing 
these  shares  are  being  offered  at  42'-. 
which  includes  a  goodwill  of  18/5  per 
share.  This  is  the  aggregate  approxi- 
mate to  the  net  earnings  of  the  past 
5|  years.  Holders  of  the  preference 
shares  are  asking  35/ — a  high  price 
for  a  stock  carr}-ing  an  8  per  cent,  per 
annum  dividend,  and  with  a  fixed  assets 
value  of  20s.  Still,  holders  presumably 
consider  that  the  prospect  of  the  pre- 
ference dividend  being  further  increased 
warrants  them  in  asking  this  price. 
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AGGREGATE    BALANCE    SHEET 

OF   THE 

BANK    OF    NEW    SOUTH    WALES, 

30tK     September,     1913 


LIABILITIES. 

£         8.  d.  £         8. 
Notes  in  Circulation         264,437    0    0 
Deposits,         Accrued 
Interest,    and    Re- 
bate              34,001,864  12     0 

34,266,301  12 

Bills  Payable  and  other  liiabilitieB 
(wh'ch  inclu'le  Reserves  held  for 
D  )ubtfui  Debts  and  Anionnts  at 
Credit  of  Investments  Fluctuation 
Account,  Officers'  Fide  ity  Guaran- 
tee an!  1  rovident  Fui  d.  The 
Buckland  Fund,  and  amounts  due 

to    Other    Banks) 6,169,543     4 

Paid-up  Capital  bear- 
ing 6  months'  divi- 
dend     

£3.257.860    0     0 
Paid-up    Cipital    bear- 
ing   3    months'    divi- 
dend     

£242,143    0     0 

3.?0a,C0U    0     0 

Reserve  Fu;  d  . .     2  250,000     0     0 

Profit  and  L.)S8  .  339,355  16     1 

■  6,089,355  16 


lU 


C  in,  Bu  lion  and 
Cash    Balances 

Australian  Common- 
wtalth     N'otes 

Queensland  Govern- 
ment   Notes 

Notes  of  other 
Banks    

Mone/  at  short  call 
in  Ixjndon 

Investments— British 
and  Colonial  Go- 
vernment Secur- 
ities    

Investments  —  Muni- 
cipal and  other 
Securities 

Due  by  other 
Banks    

Bii's  Receivable  in 
London  and  Re- 
mittances in  tran- 
sit     


ASSETS. 
£ 

10,702, 5ia 

1,269,560 

22 

4,640 

1,195,000 


s.  d. 

6  2 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


8.  d. 


3,098,668  18     3 


286,014 
138,024 


10 


11 
1 


3.669,132  19     5 


-20,363,572  16  10 
Bills     Discounted,     and     Loans     and 

Advances    to    Customers    . .     .  .     .  .  25.386,627  16     1 

Bank  i'remises 775,000  0    0 


£46,525,200  12  11 
Contingent   Liali'ities — 
Outstanding  Credits,  ne  per  Contra     843,015     8     2 


£46,525,200  12  11 
liiabilities  of  Customers  and  others 
on   Letters  of  Credit,  as  per  Con- 
tra             843,015     8    2 


£47,368,216     1     1 


£47,368,216     1     1 


Dr. 


PROFIT   AND    LOSS,    30th    September,    1913. 


Cr. 


£  s. 
Balance  provoked  to  be  dealt  with  as  follovs  : 
To   Dividend   at   the   rate  of   10   per 


6.053 


c"nt.  per  annum 162,893 

Three  Months'  Dividend  on  New 
0  'p  tal    r>a.d 

Interest  at  5  per  c^nt.  per  an- 
num, to  30th  June.  1913,  on 
Capital  paid  in  advance  on 
other    than    the    fixed    dates 

AuRmentation  of  the  Reserve 
Fund 100,000 

Balance  carried  forward 68,658 


0 

10 


d. 

0 
0 


1,751     1     0 


£339,355  16     1 


£        8.  d. 

By   Amount  from   last  Account    ..  87.503  17     1 

,,  Balance  of  Half-year's  Profits 
after  dductini?  Hel)atcs  on  Cur- 
rent Bil's  Int'"-est  on  Deposi's. 
payirg  No»e  and  Other  Taxes,  re- 
ducing va  nation  of  Bank  Pre- 
mises, providing  for  Bad  and 
Doubtful  Debts,  and  fluctuations 
in  the  va.uo  of  In\cstment 
Securities;  and  including  re- 
coveries from  D?ht8  previously 
written    off    as    bad 251,851  19    0 


£339,355  16    1 


Dr. 


RESERVE    FUND,    30th    September,     1913. 


Cr. 


To    Balance      2,350,000 

(Of  which  £750000  is  invested 
in  British  (Jovernment  Se- 
curities, and  £500,000  in 
thos'.»  of  States  where  we 
are  represented  —  in  ail, 
£1.?.50,000.  The  balance  is 
employed  in  the  luBiness  of 
thj    Bauk.) 


B.  d. 

0     0 


£2,350,000     0     0 


£        B.  d. 

By   Balance 2,250,000    0     0 

,,  Amount  from  Profit  and    Ixjss    .  .      100,000     0     0 


£2,350,000    0    0 


By    Balance £2,350,000    0    0 


J.  RUSSELL  FRENCH,  GENERAL  Manager. 
W.  E.  SOUTHERDEN,  Chief  Accountant. 


8.    E.    LAIDLEY 
J^LFRED  O.    MILSON 


Auditors. 
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BLACK'S 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 


Who's  Who 


An    Annual    Biographical    Dictionary. 

Larg-e  post  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net  (by  post),     18/- 

Or  bound  in  full  red  leather,  with  rounded  corners  and  gilt  edges. 

Price  net  (by  post),     M/- 
This   year's    issue   contains   about    25,000  biographies.  


Who's  Who  Year-Book 


Containing-    Tables    complementary  to  the  information  given  in  Who's 
Who.  Price  net   (by  post), 


Crown   8vo,    cloth.  Price  net   (by  post), 

A  handbook,  kept  regularly  up  to  date,  to  which  women  can  turn  for 
information  regarding  the  progress  of  the  various  branches  of 
work,   politics,   amusement,  philanthropy  or  what  not. 


The   Writers  and    Artists' 
Year-  Book 


A   Directory   for   Writers,    Artists,  and   Photographers. 

Giving  in  compact  form  addresses  to  which  MSS.  may  be  sent,  and  the 

kind  of  "copy"   preferred. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net   (by  post). 


The   Social    Guide 

A  Guide  to  every  Social  Function    of    Note,    more    especially    in    the 

United  Kingdom. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net   (by  post) 

Also  bound  in  full  leather,  with  rounded  corners.     Price  net  (by  post) 


1/3 


Englishwoman's  Year-Book 
and  Directory 


3/- 


1/3 


3/- 
4/6 


Black's    Medical    Dictionary 

This  book  is  of  novel  scope,  and  aims  at  giving  a  general  view  of 
medical   science   and   treatment   to  the  average  reader. 

Fourth  Edition,  completing  21,000  copies.  With  four  illustrations  in 
colour,  as  well  as  over  380  black  and  white  illustrations  in  the 
text.      Crown  8vo,  cloth.  Price  net  (by  post) 


Books    That    Count 

A  Dictionary  of  Standard  Books. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth. 


Price  net   (by  post) 


5  6 


Of   all    Boaksellers    in    Austmlnsia. 

Published  by  ADAM  AND  CHARLES  BLACK, 

■^t    5,    &k    6    SoKo    Sqxaare,    London,    ^W. 


Thank  you  for  mentioning  the   Review     of   Reviews   when   writing  to  advertisers. 


Eevictr  of  li'Ticiri'.  7!l-2lli 
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Maximilian  the  Dreamer.  Bv  Christopher 
Hare.  (Stanley  Paul.  i2,'6  net.) 
This  picture  of  the  grandfather  of  Charles 
y.  of  Spain  presents  to  us  a  most  fascinat- 
ing' character.  If  his  practice  was  not  up 
to  his  ideals,  it  was  possibly  largely  owing 
to  the  epoch  in  which  he  lived.  The  book 
opens  with  a  genealogical  table  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg",  which,  howev^er,  was 
not  quite  up  to  Maximilian's  idea  of  the 
antiquity  of  his  house.  He  desired  proof 
that  his  forefathers  could  be  traced  at 
least  as  far  back  as  the  Flood.  He  was 
a  writer  as  well  as  a  dreamer,  and  re- 
sumes of  his  two  books,  the  "  Weiss- 
kunig  ■"  and  "Prince  Teuerdank,"  are 
g"iven  in  this  volume.  The  book  contains 
a  handsome  frontispiece  and  six  photo- 
gravures. 

Incidents  in  the  Life  of  Madame  Blavatsky. 

By  A.  P.  Sinnett.  (Theosophical  Pub- 
lishing Co.  2  (). ) 
A  reprint,  with  several  rotes  inset,  of  the 
book  issued  in  i<S86,  which  was  compiled 
from  information  supplied  by  ?iladame"s 
relations  and  friends.  The  reminiscences 
include  family  details  calculated  to  bring- 
into  prominence  the  extraordinary  sur- 
rounding's of  this  most  singular  woman, 
even   from  her  earliest  childhood. 

Torquemada    and    the    Spanish    Inquisition. 

By     Rafael     Sabatini.       (Stanley     P.iul 

and  Co.  16/-  net.) 
A  close  study  of  the  personality  and  career 
of  the  grrim  Dominican  friar,  who  per- 
suaded or  coerced  Isabella  of  Spain  into 
a  consent  to  the  establishment  of  the  In- 
quisition. Mr.  Sabatini  lays  stress  upon 
the  fact,  as  shown  by  history,  that  reli- 
gion and  persecution  have  alwavs  been 
closely  allied.  He  draws  a  spirited  picture 
of  the  resolute,  high -principled  Oueen,  and 
does  his  best  to  put  Torquemada  in  a  g-ood 
ligrht.  while  at  the  same  time  giving  us  an 
awful  picture  of  the  Inquisition  at  work. 

The  Marquis  of  Montrose.  By  John  Buchan. 
(Nelson  and  Sons.  7/6  net.) 
The  story  of  the  unfortunate  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  executed  in  1650.  is  here  gi\"en 
in  a  most  sympathetic  manner  and  with 
"  accurate  "  details.  The  book  deals 
chiefly  with  the  campaigns  of  1644-45, 
and  is  enriched  with  maps,  plans,  and  il- 
lustrations Xaturallv,  if  Montrose  is 
painted  white.  Argyll  must  be  wholly 
black.  Perhaps  that  which  will  prove  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  ordinary  readers  is 
the  analysis  of  Montrose's  character,  show- 
ing why,  though  he  signed  the  Covenant, 
yet  it  was  the  Covenanters  who  were  his 
bitterest  enemies. 

From  Naval  Cadet  to  Admiral.  By  .Admiral 
Sir  Robert  Hastings  Harris,  K.C.B., 
K.C.M.G.  (Cassell.  12/-  net.) 
Sir  Robert's  prime  thought  in  writing  his 
memoirs  was  to  show  what  a  pleasant, 
healthy,  and  engrossing-  life  it  is  possible 
to  enjoy  whilst  serving  one's  Sovereign 
and    country   afloat    in    a   man-of-war,    and 


withal  to  sound  a  note  of  warning-  to  the 
powers  that  be  now  that  the  amount  of 
foreign  service  is  lessened.  The  Admiral's 
g-randmother  was  ^Irs.  Trimmer,  so  there 
is  a  writing-  tradition  in  his  family,  and 
his  father  took  part  in  the  expedition 
which  gave  the  Empire  Hong  Kong-.  The 
Admiral  himself  was  a  Commander  in  the 
days  when  sails,  not  engines,  propelled 
our  ships  of  war.  and  very  indignantly 
he  writes  of  the  obstinate  folly  of  Ad- 
miralty officials  which  ■  hindered  progress 
for  so  many  years.  Of  course,  he  dreads 
Germanv;  and  he  would  not  be  himself 
if  he  did  not  love  sport,  admire  Rhodes, 
and  consider  Kruger  insolent. 

Outlines  of  Railway  Economics.    By  Douglas 

Knoop,  M.A.  (Macmillan.  5'-  net.) 
In  these  lectures,  originally  given  at  the 
[Midland  Railway  Institute,  Derby,  and  at 
the  University  of  Sheffield,  the  author  has 
sought  to  show  how  the  economic  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  business  and  industry 
in  g-eneral  apply  to  railways  in  particular. 
The  matter  is  so  lucidly  put  and  the  in- 
formation given  is  so  out  of  the  way  of 
the  ordinary  reader  that  it  has  a  charm  of 
its  own.  independent  of  the  special  infor- 
mation  given. 

Submarine     Engineering     of     To-day.       By 

Charles     W.     Domville-Fife.        (Seelev 

Service.  5  -  net.) 
Everything-  that  pertains  to  deep-sea  div- 
ing appeals  stronglv  to  the  imagination, 
and  this  book  of  318  pages,  with  its  capi- 
tal index  and  profuse  illustrations,  is  cal- 
culated not  only  to  satisfy  that  appeal,  but 
also  to  instig-ate  further  curiosity.  There 
is  also  an  account  of  a  wonderful  private 
submarine  rnuseum  hard  by  the  Thames, 
which  contains  relics  of  many  a  bygone 
naval  disaster  or  curious  implement  for 
the  recovery  of  treasures  lost  therebv. 

Lollardy   and  the    Reformation   in    England. 

By  James  Gairdner.     (Macmillan.     i(/6 

net.) 
The  fourth  volume  of  a  very  important  work 
by  the  late  Dr.  Gairdner,  whose  life  was 
prolonged  to  the  age  of  eightv-four.  He 
left  the  manuscript  of  the  last  section  to 
his  friend,  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  who  has  revised 
and  published  it  with  a  short  account  of 
the  author.  The  book  opens  with  the  storv 
of  Queen  Mary's  first  tri;ds,  and  closes 
with  her  marriage. 

The  Old  Time  Before  Them.  Bv  Eden 
Phillpotts.  (John  Murrav.  3/6.) 
Delightful  tales  told  bv  the  six  or  seven 
old  cronies  who  used  to  meet  at  the 
"  Plume  "  down  to  Widecomb.  The  old 
souls  were  all  wifeless  in  theorv  or  fact, 
and  Johnny  Rowland,  the  host,  could" 
crack  a  joke  with  the  best— and  keep  a 
sharp  eye  also  to  see  that  the  mug's  got 
filled  pretty  often.  Pathetic,  sordid,  comi- 
cal, it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  pre- 
eminence to  any  one  of  these  Dartmoor 
stories— which,  like  Johnnie's  beer,  would 
never  have  tasted  the  same  if  set  down 
by  any  other  hand. 
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The     Lodger.       Bv    Mrs.    Belloc    Lowndes. 

(Methuen.  3/6.) 
A  very  clever  character  study  of  a  hus- 
band and  wife  who  let  lodgings.  Lack  of 
lodgers  lead  to  starvation,  when,  in  the 
nick  of  time,  a  stranger  applies  for  their 
rooms.  Quiet,  a  gentleman,  and  easily 
pleased,  for  some  days  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bunt- 
ing suppose  that  the  "lodger  "  is  simply 
an  eccentric,  and  the  wife  begins  to  feel 
very  kindly  towards  him.  A  young  detec- 
tive is  a  frequent  visitor — in  fact,  he  has 
fallen  in  love  with  Bunting's  daughter. 
Just  at  that  time  the  "Jack  the  Ripper" 
murders  were  flooding  the  country  with 
horror,  and  slowly  it  begins  to  dawn  first 
upon  the  wife  and  then  upon  the  husband 
that  their  lodger  is  the  criminal.  Neither 
tells  the  other,  and  Mrs.  Lowndes'  great 
talent  is  employed  in  depicting  the  struggle 
in  their  minds  between  unw^illing  convic- 
tion and  a  hope  that  their  good  lodger  is 
not  the  man.  The  love  story  gives  a 
needed  relief  to  the  gruesomeness  of  the 
topic. 

Below  Stairs.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick. 
(Methuen.  3/6.) 
A  novel  which  is  absorbing,  though  the 
heroine  is  only  a  little  "  'tweenie  "  maid. 
Her  story,  starting  from  her  childhood, 
with  a  mother  and  father  gradually  sink- 
ing into  deeper  poverty,  is  simply  and 
naturally  told,  and  to  those  who  know  the 
workings  of  a  country  parish  or  servant 
life  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  reality. 

Th9  Prince's  Shadow.  By  Mrs.  Baillie- 
Saunders.  (Hodder.  3/6.) 
A  novel  that  goes  with  a  swing  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  The  plot  concerns  one 
of  those  Ruritarian  princes  who  are  exiled, 
become  kings  later,  and  make  such  very 
convenient  heroes. 

The  IVIischief-maker.  By  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim.  (Hodder.  3 '6.) 
A  clever  manipulation  of  a  German  Chan- 
cellor who  nearly  succeeded  in  spoiling 
the  entente  between  France  and  England, 
with  a  view  of  devouring  England  when 
the  two  countries  were  parted.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  detective  interest  and  an  unusual  love 
story. 

Both  Sides  of  the   Road.     Bv   B.   A.   Clark. 

(Ward,  Lock.  3/6.) 
Nineteen  stories  told  by  a  keen  observer, 
gifted  with  humour  which,  though  sarcas- 
tic, is  also  kindly.  Five  deal  with  the  grim 
aspects  of  London  poverty  ;  of  the  others, 
the  "  Experiment  of  the  '  Bald  Barber,'  " 
"  The  Consul."  and  the  cricket  stories  are 
the  most  unusual. 

The  Regent.    By  Arnold  Bennett.     (Methuen. 

3/6.) 
Further  adventures  of  the  "  Card,  "  show- 
ing him  as  the  proprietor  of  a  London 
theatre.  Here  at  first  his  good  luck  deserts 
him,  but  after  an  adventurous  journey  to 
New  York,  he  brings  down  the  house  by 
inducing  a  militant  suffragette  to  take  part 
in  the  performance.  The  breezy  humour 
of    "  Denry "    and    his    treatment    of    his 


womenkind  is  too  notorious  to  need  fur- 
ther remark,  except  that  those  expecting 
the  somewhat  depressing  atmosphere  of 
five-towns  stories  will  find  the  "  Regent  " 
really  laughter-provoking. 

General    John    Regan.      By   George    .\.    Bir- 
mingham.     (Hodder.     3/6.) 

That  delightsome  Irish  humour  which  puts 
up  a  statue  to  a  man  who  had  never 
existed,  provides  a  tiny  seaport  with  three 
piers  when  one  was  scarcely  needed,  and 
creates  a  Dr.  Lucius  O'Grady  to  carry  on 
the  wildest  pranks  the  brain  of  man  could 
conceive,  scarcely  needs  recommendation 
here. 

The  Way  of  Ambition.  By  Robert  Hichens. 
(Methuen.  3/6.) 
Part  of  the  action  of  the  story  takes  place 
in  Algeria,  where  a  musician,  Claude 
Heath,  and  his  wife  stay  for  a  time  in 
order  that  he  may  compose  the  music  for 
the  Eastern  opera  which  is  to  make  him 
famous.  Into  his  life  comes  a  beautiful 
girl,  who,  realising  that  she  cannot  attain 
notoriety  in  her  own  person,  determines 
to  attain  it  through  a  possible  husband. 
The  study  of  the  two  characters,  their 
weaknesses,  and  the  strength  which  comes 
to  them  through  failure  is  very  clever, 
and  carries  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
Claude  Heath,  working  for  public  approval, 
loses  his  nobility,  and  his  wife  by  lying 
deteriorates.  Robert  Hichens  shows  that 
success  or  failure  only  matters  really  as  it 
affects   character. 

The  Governor  of  England.  By  Marjorie 
Bowon.  (Methuen.  3/6.) 
Miss  Bowen  has  taken  Oliver  Cromwell 
for  the  hero  of  this  romance.  Taking  his 
own  words  in  letters  and  speeches  as  a 
foundation,  she  has  woven  her  plot  in  such 
fashion  that  he  appears  as  having  just 
those  qualities  a  noble  gentleman,  well 
born  and  in  easy  circumstances,  should 
possess,  but  tinctured  from  the  first  with 
the  sombreness  of  outlook  which  accom- 
panied his  Calvinistic  faith.  Ambition  she 
utterly  denies  him  ;  religion  was  the  breath 
of  his  life. 

The  Dream  Ship.  Bv  Cynthia  Stocklev. 
(Constable  and  Melville  &  Mullen.  3/6.) 
A  powerful  story  by  the  author  of 
"  Poppy,''  "  The  Claw,"  and  other  popu- 
lar novels.  Full  of  dramatic  interest ; 
somewhat  overdone  at  times.  The  plot 
turns  on  the  re-appearance  of  Valentine 
Valdana's  "  dead  "  husband.  The  story  is 
laid  in  .'Vmerca,  France  and  Italy.  Many 
charming  characters  are  introduced,  drawn 
with  Miss  Stockley's  usual  skill.  Will  be 
a     much-talked-of    book. 

The  Fordington  Twins.  Bv  E.  Newton 
Bungey.  (Lynwood,  3/6.) 
An  amusing  story,  in  which  the  twins — 
who,  by  the  way^  commence  life  in  a  fried- 
fish  shop — inherit  a  great  property,  and 
in  spite  of  dropping  their  "h's"  and 
making  a  bran-pie  of  English  grammar, 
contrive  to  do  a  large  amount  of  good, 
and  keep  the  village  bright  with  laugh- 
ter. 
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THE    EQUITY    TRUSTEES,    EXECUTORS,    AND 

AGENCY  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

RES  RVE  LIABILITY.  £100,000;  GUARANTEE  FIND.  £10,000 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS- Edward  Fanning,  Esq.,  Chair 
man  ;  W.  H.  Irvine,  Esq.,  K.C.,  M.P.  ;  Donald  Mac- 
kinnon,  Esq..  M.L.A. ;  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon,  Esq.,  M.L.A  : 
Stewart  McArthur,  Esq.,  K.C. 

Registered  Office  :     No.  85  Qaeen  Street,  Melbourne. 

This  Company  is  empowered  by  special   Act  of  Parliameni 
fo  perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business. 

JOEL  FOX,  Manager. 

C.   T.  MARTIN.  Assistant  Manaarer 


of  Mechano- 
Therapy 


£600  TO  £1000  A  YEAR 

You  Can  Learn  by  Post.    In  afew  months  you  can 
begin   practicing   Mechano-Therapy — an    elevating  and 
remarkably  prutitable  profession  for  men  and  women, 
tii'lorsed  by  physicians.       A  fasfinating  study,  easy  to 
leaxn  and  equal  to  college  c-jurse;  w«  guaranlee  euccces  ; 
&D  ordinary  education  and  our  course  of  inatruction  fits 
j-t-u  for  a  professional  life.    Authorired  diplomas  togr^d- 
/uates.     Work  abaorbiugly  intereetlng.     Coureo  quickly 
made  to  pay  for  itself.     Dr.  Harnesfl,  a  Kiaduate,  made 
over     jC  1-5  the  first  month.     Special  terms  now.     Hun- 
dreds of  eucceasful  graduates  demonstrate  the  wonderful 
cniciency  of  our  met  bods.    Write  today  for  84-paEe  iUua- 
irated  prospectus,  FREE.     It  telle  all  about  Mechono- 
, , .     ,  ,  ^Therapy  and  our  many  flucceseful  prsduatea,  Bept  hZl. 

American  College  of  Mechano-Therapy,  81 W. Randolph  St.,  Chica'go.U.S.A. 
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Gives  instant  Rello 


AST  IMA 
INFLUENZA 
NASAL,      ATARRH 
COUGHS 


No  matter  what  your  re- 
spiratoryorgrans  niay  tic 
suffering  from,  you  will 
fiiHl  in  this  remedy  a  re- 
stor.itive  power  that  is 

tRiut.    S"IWP     R     and    detailed    Testimonials 
n-.iur^    "•"■Iviost.     SoM  in  Tins.  .  s.  3d. 
Hrftlshneiiol— 4^,.  Holtiorri  Viaduct.  London.  Alsn 
otNewh  ry-Vsons,  B.  relay  .t  sons;  I.  Sa  (jerA 
Son  :  \V  .  E<lwards  .t  Snn  :  May.  Roberts  A  Co.: 
Butli-rX-  Cris|ie:  John  Thompson.  Liv.-ri.ool 
mi  ill  Wholesale  Houses. 


^Ip  r.,a,uflei?  Brunton'a 

Snake  Bite  Lancet  and  Cure 

A    Simple    and    Practical    Reifiedy 

^^  NEVER   FAILS   WHEN    PROMPTLY    USED  I 


THIS   CHAIR   MAY  SAVE  YOUR   LIFE. 


It    w  It   lupport   TOU  ia   tne    tr.Ecr   .ad 

PREVENT  YOU   FROM   OROWNINQ 

And    ward    oS    COLDS.    CHI1,LS     RHEUMATISM 

when  sitting  in  the  open  air. 
Can  take  it  anvwhere.        Always  Usclul  and  Readi- 

COOL    IN    SUMMER.        WARM    IN    WINTER. 

Price  16  6  and   12  8.     Send /or  Complete  List 

LEO.  EDWARDS  ^^^wTc^kITham""^ 


Only    One    SHillin^ 

Carry  it  in  your  vest  pocket  ready  for  instant  use 
and  you  need  fear  no  snake,  however  deadly.  Sir 
Lauder  Brunton,  the  famous  Royal  Physician, 
vouches  for  the  genuineness  of  this  treatment,  that  i 
\  has  saved  hundreds  of  Isves  every  year  I 
I  in  India  from  cobra  and  karait  venom.  The  com- 
plete out6t  is  only  2j^  inches  long  and  about  as 
thick  as  a  pencil.  Full  printed  directions  with 
each  Lancet.  Send  Postal  Noie  for  l/-  to 
The    Union  Co.,  299  Elizabeth  Street,  Melb. 


A  CHILDREN'S  LIBRARY 


for 


7/6 


post  free. 


A  charming  set  of  Books  which  prove  the  delight  of  Children. 
Nine  Volumes  in  all,  bound  in  cloth,  and  in  a  special  case,  form  a 
veritable  library  of  Nursery  Rhymes,  Fairy  Tales,  Fables,  Travel, 
and  other  stories  for  the  Bairns.  No  more  acceptable  present 
for    children,    your    own    or    your    friends',    could    be    found. 


CONTENTS 


VOL.  I.— ^sop's  Fables. 

VOL.  IL — Baron  Munchausen  and  Sinbad 
the  Sailor. 

VOL.  III. — Tho  Adventures  of  Reynard 
the  Fox  and  The  Adventures  of  Old 
Brer  Rabbit. 

VOL.   IV.— Twice  One  Are  Two. 
VOL.  V. — Pilgrim's  Progress. 


VOL.  VI. — Nuisery  Rhymes  and  Nurserv 

Tales. 
VOL.   VII.— The  Christmas  Stocking  and 

Hans  Andersen's  Fairy  Stories. 
VOL.      VIII.— Gulliver's     Travels.        1.— 

Among  the  Little  People  of  Lilliput. 

2. — Among  the  Giants. 

VOL.  IX.-The  Ugly  Duckling,  Eyes  and 
No  Ej^es,  and  The  Three  Giants. 


Send  7/6  (from  3Vew  Zealand  f*/G)  to  the  Manmrfer,  The   Keview  of  Reviews, 
X  and  G.  Building,  Swanston  Street,  AfeVbourne. 
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Pure  Drinking  Water 

is  a  naceuity  in  erary  house. 

'BltfjD'flLl 

at  a  small  cost  will  give  you 
pure  and  g«nn-free  water. 
Think  of  your  children's  health. 


Write  for  Catalogue 
'•  N-  10 

THE    BERKEFELD 
FILTER  CO.  Ltd., 

121  Oxford  St.. 

London. 

W. 


FOUND     AT     L-AST! 

"It  has  ceased  to  be  necessary  lo  advertise  the  discovery  of 
tobacco.  The  great  expenditure  of  to-day  is  in  advertising  the  dis- 
covery of  a  hundred  or  so  brands  of  the  'best'  tobacco,  and  on  tlse 
suggestion  of  this  advertising  a  patient  public  makes  the  round  of 
the  eifectively  advertised  tobaccos  m  quest  of  that  special  brand 
whicli  •hall  raise  an  '  Amen"  to  the  advertisement  in  the  breast  of 
each  Individual  smoker.     A  lot  of  us  are  still  seeking." 

—"Printer's   Ink,"  May,  1912. 

If  YOU  are  ''still  seeking"  you  can  end  your  quest  by 
securing  a  sample  of  our 

N.B*  Smoking  Mixture 

(^Tedium    Strength.) 

ilb.  tins,  2s.    ilb.  tins,  4s     lib.  tins,  8s.,  post  free. 

In  order  to  give  readers  of  tliis  Review  an  opportunity 
to  test  the  merits  of  this  mixture,  a  trial  packet  of  one 
ounce  will  be  sent,  post  paid,  to  any  address,  on  receipt 
of  Sixpence.      Write  to-day  and  you  will  be  delighted. 

D.  SIMPSON  Ltd.,  Princes  St.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland. 


REAL  SCOTCH  TWEEDS 

can  b«  obtained  in  any  lengtn 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

Suitings,  Dress  Goods,  and 
Overcoatings 


IN  THE  LATEST 
DESIGNS. 

(VERY  SPECIAL  VALUE.) 


BEST  QUALITIES 
ONLY. 


Write  for  PATTERNS  and  PARTICULARS  post  free  from 

ROBERTS,    SOMERVILLE    &     COY.. 

GALASHIELS.    SCOTLAND. 
Special    Attention    to    Overseas    Enquiries    and    Orders. 


FREE  TO  SUFFERERS 

from  Indigestion,  Liver  or  Kidney  Troubles, 
Hydatids,  Gallstones, Tuberculosis,  Internal 
Growths,  etc.    You  are  invited  to  try  a  Free 

BOTTLE  OF  VITADATIO 

at  my  expense.  Vitadatio  cures  when  all 
other  treatments  fail.  Call  at  once.  If  you 
cannot  call,  send  postal  note  (or  stamps)  for 
1/-  (for  packing  and  postage)  and  I  will  send 
you  the  trial  bottle  per  post.  Vitadatio  is 
sold  by  all  chemists  and  stores,  3/6  and  5  6 
per  bottie.  Write  for  full  particulars  and 
testimonials.    Advice  Free. 

S.  A.  PALMER,  439,  Flinders  Lane 

(off  William  Street),  MELBOURNE. 


kVi U  dii  iiiil iU i. li LitL  AJ. 


WE  FIT  TRUSSES 

FOR  RUPTURE 

SILK  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS,  CRUTCHES,  BELTS, 
'  SHOULDER  BRACES,  ENEMAS.  BATTERIESw^ 
^    BEST  QUALITY  •  MODERATE  PRICES. 

DENVER    BROTHERS' 

-  CORNER  SWANSTON  A  LONSDALE  STS.  ~ 
V'    .       MELBOURNE,  Vic  N 


V7 rfr ' f! rf  f  T MI " H» TT "^1 T!  AiV\ 


EyeOintment&Ijotioh 

^  „    f/ic/ose  P.N.paj.vd/p  /o 

KYMRIC.PTY  62  5wANsroN  StNeibournl 

A^  }  ut/rS/oreAff/PiT  vr^/j{/ c///rc/  (/>/nry>i>/vlwf  M/ZeJ. 


Fits  "Wonder"  ha,  no 

Bromide  of  Potash  "  —  SAFE. 
CERTAIN,  CURE-6  bottlea 
17s.   2d.,  posted. 

Write  for  particalars.         Advice  free. 

T.  H.    M  ERSON, 

229  Collins  Street,    Melboarne. 


RADIO  LUMINOUS  WATCHES 


DIAL    AND    HANDS    ARC    BRILLIANTLY    ILLUMINATED 
BY  A  RADIUM  COMPOUND  WHICH  ENABLES  THE  TIME 

TO  BE  SEEN   IN  THE  DARK. 


Diamster   2in.     Perfectly  regulated  Radio 
Luminous  watch  witn  Alarm        £1   10 


Lever    Movement,   Gunmetal   Gate,  Radio 
Luminous  Match  without  Alarm £1 


t    0 


FULLY  ILLUSTRAiEa  PRICE  LIST  ON  APPLICATION. 


EDWARD,  92,  Buchanan  Street,  GLASGOW 


Bevicw  of  Reviews,  1/12/13. 
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THE  OVER  SEAS  CLUB. 

MOTTO. 

"  We  sailed  wherever  ships  could  sail, 
We  founded  many  a  mighty  state, 
Pray  God  our  greatness  may  not  fail, 
Through  craven  fears  of  being  great." 

— Tennyson. 

At  the  opening  of  all  meetings  of  the  Over  Seas  Club,  the  Club's  motto — 
as  above — is  sung  to  the  tune  of  the  Old  Hundredth. 

MEMBERS'  CREED. 

Believing  the  British  Empire  to  stand  for  justice,  freedom,  order  and  good 
government,  we,  as  citizens  of  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world,  pledge  ourselves 
to  maintain  the  heritage  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fathers. 

OBJECTS. 

1.  To  help  one  another. 

2.  To  render  individual  service  to  our  Empire,  if  need  be  to  bear  arms. 

3.  To  insist  on  the  vital  necessity  to  the  Empire  of  British  supremacy  on 

the  sea. 

4.  To  draw  together  in  the  bond  of  comradeship  the  peoples  now  living 

under  the  folds  of  the  British  flag. 
The  Over  Seas   Club  is  strictly  non-party,  non-sectarian,  and  recognises  no 
distinction  of  class.     Its  members  reside  in  all  parts  of  the  world  outside  the 
United  Kingdom.     Membership  is  open  to  any  British  subject,  Briti-h-boin  or 
naturalised. 


Intormation      concerning-      the      Over-Seas 
Club  can  be  obtained  from  the  following:  — 

Australia:    Naw   South   Wales.— S.    Duncalfe, 
321    (reorge-street,    Svflne\-. 

Victoria Col.      J.      P.      Talbot,      Club 

Rooms,   Empire  Arcade,   .Melbourne. 

Queensland.- -Hon.  K.  H.  T.  Plant, 
Charters  Towers;  or  J.  Frostick, 
One   Mile,   Cympie. 

South  Australia. — ^A.  E.  Davey,  Curne- 
street,   Adelaide. 

Tasmania. — II.  T.  Gould,  J. P.,  04  Eliza 
bcth-street,    llobart. 

West  Australia.    -W.  M.   Peters,  1  Cathe- 
dral-avenue,   Perth. 
New   Zealand. — J.    K.    Macfic    (Hon.    Domin- 
ion     Secretary),      /()      Castle-street, 
Dunedin. 
Fiji.      A.   J.   .-^rm^trong,  Native  Office,   Suva, 

Fiji. 
Canada:  Quebec  Provincs. — E.  B.  Pritcluud, 
P.O.    l>ox    :::!lS4,    Montreal.      ,, 


Ontario.    -A.     T.     McEarlane,     61     Met- 
calfe-street,    Ottawa. 

Manitoba. — ^C.     Nightingale,     15     Linda 
X'ista.    Vaug-han-road,    Winnipeg". 

Saskatchewan. — E.    A.    Matthews,    P.O. 
Hox   162Q,   Saskatoon. 

Alberta. — Eionel    Gibbs,    Edmonton. 

British      Columbia.    —   W.      Blakemore, 
"  The    Week,"    Victoria. 

Nova   Scotia. — ^11.   Howe,   P.O.   Box,   370. 
Halifax. 
South    Africa:     Natal. -T.    W.    Jackson,     iS 
Timber-street,     Pietcrmaritzburg'. 

Transvaal — W.    Crofton    Forbes,    Direc- 
tor of  Prisons  Office,  Pretoria. 

Cape  Province.--C.  W.  Clarke,  P.O.  Box 
1418,  Capetown. 
Rhodesia.    41.     E.     R.     Graham,     P.O.     Box 

I  ij,   Bulawayo. 
United      Kngdom. — The      Org^aniser,      Over 
Sea-    Club,    Carmelite    House,    Lon- 
don,   E.C. 
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THE  OVER  SEAS  CLUB. 


THE  HON.   ORGANISERS  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

Mr.  and  Miss  Wrench  concluded  their 
world  tour  on  November  8th,  when  they 
sailed  from  Capetown  for  Eng-land.  In 
Natal,  the  Transvaal,  Rhodesia  and  Cape 
Province  strong-  branches  of  the  Over  Seas 
were  started.  Members  are  both  Engrlish 
and  Dutch.  Mr.  Wrench  was  much  sur- 
prised to  find  how  extraordinarily  well  British 
and  Dutch  g:et  on  together.  He  insisted  in 
many  of  his  speeches  that  if  politicians 
and  the  newspapers  want  to  serve  South 
Africa,  the  less  they  say  about  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  the  better.  Mr. 
Wrench  was  astonished  to  find  that  South 
Africa,  unlike  the  other  Dominions,  has  to 
import  food  products.  The  org-anisers  were 
welcomed  everywhere  with  enthusiasm. 
Mayoral  receptions  were  tendered  them  in 
all  the  larger  towns.  They  especially  en- 
joyed their  stay  at  Government  House,  Bula- 
wayo,  from  whence  they  visited  Cecil 
Rhodes'  tomb  in  the  Alatoppos.  As  inspira- 
tion to  establish  the  organisation  now  known 
as  the  Over  Seas  Club  came  to  Mr.  Wrench 
after  Lord  Grey  had  read  to  him  Mr.  Rhodes' 
vision  of  an  Imperial  club,  this  visit  was 
peculiarly   appropriate. 

Almost  every  prominent  politician  in  South 
Africa  has  now  joined  the  club,  and  the 
Governor  -  General,  Viscount  Gladstone, 
agreed  to  become  patron.  In  an  interview- 
in  Pretoria,  Mr.  Wrench  said  that  he  con- 
sidered New  Zealand  to  be  the  most  con- 
tented of  all  the  Dominions.  He  came  away 
from  Australia  feeling  that  there  are  as  big 
statesmen  in  the  much-abused  Labour  Party 
as  any  in  the  Empire.  He  spoke  enthusias- 
tically of  general  conditions  in  Australia, 
but  considered  Canada  one  of  the  richest 
countries  in  the  world,  fortunate  in  having 
a  climate  which  makes  for  a  virile  and  ener- 
getic population  w^ho  do  work  and  will  work. 

AN   EXAMPLE   TO    FOLLOW. 

That  the  Over  Seas  Club  has  a  substan- 
tial purpose  beyond  the  promulgation  of  the 
praiseworthy  doctrine  of  patriotism  is  shown 
by  an  exhibition  recently  made  in  the  window 
of  Messrs.  Familton  Brothers"  shop  in 
Oamaru.  There  was  to  be  seen  a  great 
army  of  comfort-giving  articles  of  clothing 
made  from  cast-off  stockings,  socks  and 
kindred  articles,  which,  under  the  deft 
fingers  of  the  lady  members  of  the  Oamaru 
branch  of  the  club,  have  been  transformed 
into  singlets,  mittens,  and  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  wearing  apparel.  These  articles, 
with  a  remarkably  large  and  comprehensive 
collection  of  clothing  discarded  by  their 
owners,  are  to  be  transmitted  to  the  club 
authorities  in  London  for  distribution 
amongst  the  poor  of  that  great  city,  where 
^aunt  poverty  on  an  ever-growing  gigantic 
scale    is    to    be    found    in    conjunction    with 


opulence  and  affluence.  Other  branches  of 
the  club  in  New  Zealand  are  also  doing- 
something  in  the  same  direction,  and  thus 
providing  a  great  object-lesson  to  the  more 
fortunate  citizens  of  the  centre  of  the  Em- 
pire. , 

THE    DOMINION    COUNCIL,    N.Z. 

The  various  branches  of  the  Over  Seas 
Club  in  New  Zealand  were  the  first  to  realise 
the  need  of  a  Central  Council  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  better  co-operation 
of  the  branches,  and  of  concentrating,  har- 
monising and  making  more  efficient  their 
work  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of 
the  club.  The  Council  consists  of — (a)  a 
Patron,  Patroness,  President,  two  Vice-Pre- 
sidents (one  from  North  Island  and  one  from 
South),  a  Dominion  secretary  and  a  Domin- 
ion treasurer,  and  (b)  of  not  more  than  two 
delegates  from  each  branch  of  the  club  in 
New  Zealand. 

To  defray  expenses  of  the  Council  an 
annual  levy  of  3d.  per  financial  member  is 
made  in  every  branch.  The  Council  does 
not  interfere  with  the  working  of  the 
branches  otherwise  than  by  directing  them. 
Financial  members  going  from  one  town  to 
another  can  become  a  member  of  the  branch 
he  wishes  to  transfer  to  without  further  pay- 
ment for  the  current  year.  If  he  remains 
longer,  of  course,  he  pays  his  subscription 
to  the  branch  as   an  ordinary  member. 

BRANCH  REPORTS. 

There  were  not  in  November  any  very 
special  occasions  for  the  Over  Seas  branches 
to  do  much  beyond  holding  the  usual  meet- 
ings and  social  gatherings.  In  Melbourne, 
the  visit  of  the  American  Boys  brought  here 
by  Major  Peixotto,  enabled  the  club  to  ex- 
tend hospitality  to  these  bright  American 
visitors.  Everything  possible  was  done  by 
club  members  to  make  their  stay  in  Mel- 
bourne enjoyable,  and  other  branches  in 
Australia  should  not  lose  the  opportunity 
this  trip  offers  of  getting  in  touch  with 
young  America. 

On  Wednesday,  November  12th,  Mr.  G. 
W.  Tremaine,  demonstrator  of  the  Technical 
College,  gave  the  Over  Seas  Club  in  Sydney 
a  most  interesting:  lecture,  "  Electricity  in 
the  Service  of  Man."  He  brought  an  ela- 
borate plant  with  him,  and,  helped  by  his 
assistants,  showed  how  electricity  aided  man 
in  medicine,  and  indeed  in  almost  every 
science.  The  club  goes  apace  in  the 
northern  capital,  and  ere  long  will  reach  the 
stage  when  club  rooms  can  be  obtained. 
Other  New  South  Wales  branches  are 
steadily  increasing  their  membership.  At 
Wagga  an  instructive  debate  was  held  upon 
the  possibility  that  the  British  Empire  mig-ht 
decay. 

Will  Branch  Secretaries  please  note  that 
unless  reports  are  received  by  the  20th  of  the 
month  they  cannot  be  included  in  our  pages. 
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ANTHONY   HORDERNS' 


FOR 


Ardath  Cabinet  Cigars 


liiMmuuMiiiiiii^ 


ARDATH    CABINET    CIGARS,    No.    444 

and  No.  666,  are  justly  popular  for  the 
reason  that  they  are  BEAUTIFULLY 
MILD  and  AROMATIC,  filled  with  a 
DELICIOUS  BLEND  of  SELECTED 
tobacco,  uniform  in  quality,  and  contain 
only  a  MINIMUM  of  nicotine. 

ARDATH    CABINET    CIGARS,    No.    444 

and  No.  666,  are  distinctly  the  FIRST 
RANK  of  MEDIUM-PRICED  CIGARS. 
They  are  made  under  PERFECT  con 
ditions,  and  combine  EVERY  POINT 
OF  ENCELLENCE  demanded  by  the 
CIGAR  CONNOISSEUR. 


ARDATH    CABINET    CIGARS,   No.   444  and  No.  666,  can  onlv  be  obtained  at  the 
NEW  PALACE  EMPORIUM,  and  are  CIGARS     that     will     be     SMOKED     with 
APPRECIATION  by  the  most  critical.      We    recommend    these    Cigars    with    con 
fidence. 

ARDATH  CIGARS,  No.  444  and  No.  666,  are  packed  in  ARTISTICALLY-PRE- 
PARED  Cabinets,  fitted  with  a  SPRING  Catch,  and  make  an  tDEAL  PRESENT 
for  any  man. 

Our  unique  system  of  spot  cash  trading  enables  us  to  sell  these  HIGH-GRADE 
CIGARS  at  prices  which 

OFFE.R  ABSOLUTELY  THE  BEST  VALUE  IN  THE  LAND. 

Box  of  25         50  100 

No.  444  =    7/6  14/6  28/6 
No.  666  =  10/-  19/6  38/6 

POSTAGE : 

Box  of  25  — N.S.W,.  6d.;    other  States. 
8d.   extra. 

Box  of  50  -N.S.AJV..  <?d,;   other  States. 
1/2  extra. 


Write  for  Price  List  of  Tobacco,  Cigars, 
and  Smokers'  Requisites,  posted  free 
on  request.     It  will  save  you  sovereigns. 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd., 


Only  Universal   Providers, 
Ne-w  Palace  Emporivim. 


BRICKFIELD  HILL,  SYDNEY. 
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New  Zealand  ™goKs! 


Nature's  Grandest    Pleasure  Ground  and  Sanatorium. 

Magnificent  Scenery — Mild  and  Equable  Climate. 

No  Extremes  of   Heat  or  Cold — No  Draughts — No  Blizzards. 


HOT  LAKES™ WONDERFUL  GEYSERS     COLD  LAKES— GLORIOUS 

MOUNTAINS. 

Delightful  routes  of  travel  everywhere  liy  motor,  coach,   steamer,   and  rail        For  the 

Health-Seeker,  the  Wealth-Seeker,   the  Pleasure-Seeker, 

and  the  Sport-Seeker, 
There    is  No  Better  Country  than  NEW  ZEALAND. 


LAKE    ADA.    MILFORIl    SOfM). 


PALATIAL    STEAMERS    WEEKLY    from     Melbourne     and     Bi-Weekly 
from  Sydney.     Literature  and  All  Information  Supplied  Free. 

"Day  to  Day"   Itineraries,   with  cost   of   trip  for  individual   tours,   are   carefully 
i)lanned  out  to  suit  every  traveller's  individual  wishes.     When  You  go, 

BOOK   YOUR    TOUR  at  the  NEW  ZEALAND  GOVERNMENT  AGENCY, 
59  William  Street,  Melbourne,  or  339  George  Street,  Sydney. 

Save  Time!    Save  Worry!     Travel  in  Gomfort! 

H.  J.  MANSON, 
Agent  for  New  Zealand  Government. 
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travel  and  Enquiry 


DEPARTMENT. 


Many  of  us  are  alread}-  lading-  plans 
for  a  trip  home,  but  after  all  few  can 
afford  either  the  time  or  the  mone\-  for 
such  an  extended  iourney. 

Fortunately,  /Xustralians  do  not  need 
to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  to 
find  entire  change  of  scene  and  associa- 
tion. New  Zealand  is  not  only  a  scenic 
wonderland,  it  is  an  eminently  acces- 
sible wonderland.  That  its  si)lendid 
sounds,  lakes  and  mountains  are  so 
easily  reached  is  due  to  the  care  with 
which  a  far-sighted  Government  has  pre^ 
pared  for  the  tourist.  Nowhere  else  in 
Australasia  can  the  \isitor  so  readih* 
obtain  information,  so  comfortabl\-  get 
about. 

The  New  Zealand  Government  spends 
a  large  sum  of  mone)'  annually  m  the 
maintenance  of  its  Tourist  Resorts,  and 
on  up-to-date  tourist  offices,  both  inside 
an.,  outside  the  Dominion.  This  is  done 
for  the  express  purpose  of  helping 
visitors  and  iinjiarting  authoritative  in- 
formation concerning  the  man\'  remark- 
able attractions  the  countr}-  affords. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  policy  pays 
handsomely.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
tourist  traffic  is  worth  considerably  over 
half  a  million  e\er}'  )ear. 

We  have  come  to  regard  New  Zealand 
as  a  considerable  distance  from  Aus- 
tralia, and  the  journey  a  costly  one. 
Those  who  still  think  so  should  com- 
municate with  the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment offices,  either  in  .S}^dney  or  Mel- 
bourne. They  will  find  them  staffed 
with  obliging  officers,  who  are  ever 
ready  to  facilitate  matters  for  the 
intending  visitor  to  Maorilaiid.  With 
their  assistance  and  co-operation,  .the 
traveller  is  relievecd  of  the  fiiany  little 
inconveniences  attendant  ii]Jon  arrang- 
ing a  tour  through  a  new  countr)'. 

Without  charge,  "  day  to  day  "  itiner- 
aries, to  suit  the  individual  wish  of  any 


tra\eller,  are  carefully  drawn  up  show- 
ing at  a  glance  the  cost,  the  time  occu- 
lted and  the  sights  to  be  seen.  When 
the  route  is  finally  decided  upon  tickets 
covering  steamer,  rail,  motor,  coach  and 
lake  steamers  are  issued  for  the  journey. 
This  is  an  obvious  convenience  and  saves 
exchange,  time  and  worry  when 
"  doing  "  the  country. 

A  hearty  co-operation  exists  among 
the  man)'  Tourist  Bureaux,  who  vie  with 
each  other  in  making  the  \isitor's  lot  a 
happ)-  one. 

New  Zealand  from  a  scenic  stand- 
point can  well  look  after  itself.  It  is 
the  small  courtesies  to  the  stranger  that 
count,  and  this  is  what  the  N.Z.  Govern- 
ment and  its  officers  are  endeavouring 
to  do  in  popularising  their  beautiful 
country. 

Tasmania  has  one  great  advantage 
over  New  Zealand — its  nearness  to  the 
Australian  mainland.  Only  one  night 
need  be  spent  at  sea  to  reach  it — a  con- 
sideration which  will  weig'h  with  many. 
Scenically  it  cannot  compare  with  the 
Dominion,  with  its  snow-capped  peaks, 
its  geysers,  its  Maoris,  and  its  sounds, 
but  as  a  holiday  resort  for  the  over- 
worked business  man  it  is  ideal.  Its 
summer  climate  is  delightful,  reminis- 
cent indeed  of  the  old  country  in  one  of 
its  happiest  moods.  The  streams  and 
lakes  are  well  stocked  with  trout,  and 
the  little  island  is  indeed  a  perfect  |)ara- 
dise  for  the  angler.  Tasmania  has 
many  parts  of  historical  interest  the 
younger  States  lack.  Being  so  close  to 
Australia,  the  cost  of  getting  there  is 
slight.  As  in  New  Zealand,  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  enterprise  do  all  ])OS- 
sible  to  assist  visitors  in  mapping  out 
tours  and  jilanning  trips.  There  are 
special  tourist  offices  in  Hobart  and 
Launceston,  and  a  new  departure  has 
recently  been  made,  when  an  office  was 
opened  in  Melbourne. 
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HILDYARD     PATENT    STEEL- 
WHEELED     WAGONS. 

Used  all  over  Australia.     Wool  Wagons,  Farm  Wagons. 

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons.       Tyres  any  width. 

Wheels  any  height.     Prompt  delivery. 

Send   for  Catalogue   to-day, 

HILDYARD     WAGON     WORKS, 
KENSINGTON,   MELBOURNE. 


iw-   VERY     SPECIAL     OFFER 

To  tKe  Readers  of  Revie^v  of  Revie^ws, 


THE   MYSTERY  OF    BREATH. 

It  is  strange  that  the  marvellous  potency  of  the  human  breath 
should  never  have  been  recognised  in  the  West.  With 
regard  to  health  alone,  from  a  simple  cold  to  the  most  in- 
sidious disease  can  be  cured  by  means  of  the  Twelve  Vital 
Breaths,  which  also  teach  how  to  accumulate  vril,  create 
Personal  Magnetism,  modify  character,  develop  mental 
power,  Yoga,  &c.  The  Earthy,  Airy,  Fiery  and  Watery 
Breaths  explained,  all  being  based  on  recondite  laws, 
believed  to  be  applied  now  for  the  first  time.  Absolutely 
the  only  manual  of  its  kind.  Send  to-day,  2s.  2d.  for  new 
edition. 

TALISMAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  DEPT.  20,  HARROGATE. 


THE  PROGRESS  IDEA. 

To  link  up  those  who  aim  above  the  common  level,  and  pro- 
mote good  fellowship  and  free  interchange  of  ideas  among 
intellectually  progressive  people  everywhere. 

Three  Sections  —  SOCIAL,  EDUCATIONAL,  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. Intellectual  men  and  women,  located  in 
any  part  of  the  world  who  desire  wider  interests,  are  invited 
to  write  for  a  copy  of  "  The  Progress  Idea,"  and  invitation 
to  membership.     Enclose  stamp  and  address. 

Orfaniiins  Secrctarr.  R-R-  THE  PROGRESS  SOCIETY. 

107  Greencroft  Gardeu,   Hampstead,  London. 


GOLDEN    OIL  HAIR  TONIC 

Guaranteed  to  cure  and  prevent  Baldness.  Quickly  stops  the 
Hair  falling  out.  Makes  the  Hair  to  grow  from  the  first  hour 
it  is  used.     In  cases  of  baldness,  age  of  the  duration  of  the 

baldness  is  no  inipadiment  to  a  complete  cure. 
I      A  T)  I  K  S    *'ho  use  Golden   Oil   Hair  Tonic  for  a 
^-'-'  »•■*-'*■■-'-'    few  months  will   bi  charmed    with    the 

increased  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  their  Hair. 
Goldeo  Oil   Hair  Tonic  for  Ladio  and  Gentlemen,  in  Bottles  free 
by  Post  (U.K.)  at2».,  4f.  6d.  and  6i.  (abroad  It.  e.xtra). 
THE   GOLDEN    OIL    CO..    WARWICK,    ENGLAND. 
Ami  ficm  ail  Chtin  sis.    Distributing  Agents  :    Messrs.  Butler 
and   Crispe,  Wholesale    Chemists,    82    Clerkenwell     Road, 
London,  E.C. 


t<:stablished  1835 


E.  M.  REILLY  &  Co. 

Gun  &  Rifle  Matiu/aclurers. 

Guns  converted  and  re- 
paired at  moderate  prices, 

Best  Ejector  Gnu  from  £25 

13  HIGH  STREET. 

MARVLbBONC, 

LONDON. 

'^fecial  attention  to  foreigti  and  colonial  enquirits 


Write  for  our 
Catalogue 


Ttittnk   joxx   for  tnentioninK  tb«  Review  of  Beviewa  wb«n  writmc  to  adTertiaers. 
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BONNINQTON  HOTEL 

(36o  Rooms), 

5outbarnpton  Row, 

--LONDON  -- 

OPENED    1911    BY    LORD   STRATHCONA. 


Room,    Atteadance 

and 

Ttbic  d'hOU 

Breakfast. 

Luncheon,    I  /6« 


Room,    Attendance 
_  and 

Table  d'hote 
Breakfast . 
Table  d'hote  Dinner,   2  6. 


First  and  Second  Floor,   5  6  for  Room,   Attend- 
ance and  Breakfast. 


Luxuriously 

Furnished, 


Winter    Gardeti. 


Lounge. 


Orchestra. 


Night  Porters. 


Mo.9t  centrally  situ- 
ated for  Business 
and  Pleasure. 


Smuking  Room. 


THE  .  . 


ORCHARD  HOTEL 

\Late  Gloucester  house  and 
Granville  tloteh, 

5  Portman  Street,  Portman  Square, 
LONDON,  W. 


Lounges,    Dining    Room,   Ladies"    Drawing 

Room,     Gentlemen's    Smoking    Room., 

70  Bedrooms,   14  Bathrooms. 

Electric  Lift  to  all  Floors. 

Night  Porter.         Valeting. 


Rooms  from  4/6,  En  Pension  Terms 
from  3  Guineas  a  weel(. 

So  Charge  for  Baths  and  Attendance. 

Close  to   Hyde  Park,  Bond   Street,   and 
Oxford  Street. 

Near  two  Tube  Stations. 
Private   Omnibus   meets  all  Trains. 

Manageress    -    .     MRS.  WAIWYN. 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London. 

WHWR    THB    BRITISH     MUSBtJW. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square, 
LONDON. 


OPPOSITE  THB  BRITISH   MfJSEUW. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell   St.,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEM  PER  A  NCK 
HOTELS  will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at 
moderate  charjtes,  of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences 
of  the  larger  modern  Licensed  Hotels.    These  Hotels  have 

Passenger  LIfti,  Bitbroosns  on  every  floor,  Loung<>$.  and 

Spacious  DInlno.    Drawing.   W  King.   Read  ng,    Billiard 

and  Smuking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Telephones,  Night 
Porters. 

Bedroom,  Attendance  and  Table  d'h6te   Breakfast, 

single,  from  56  to  7,6. 

With  Table  d  hdte  Dinner,  from  8  6. 

Full    Tariff   and    Testimonials   on    application. 


Talegrmphtc  i4rfdr©8«es- 

Kingsiey  Hotel, 

"Bookcrar't.Westcent, 

London." 


Thackeray  Hotel, 

"Tiiackfrav.  Westcent, 

Ltindos." 


The  LADIES'  GUILD 

(Patronised  by  Royalty), 

10  George  Street,  Hanover  Square, 
London,  W.,  England  

RECOMMENDS  BEST  SCHOOLS,  PREPARATORY 
and  FINISHING,  ENGLAND  and  CONTINENT 


A  RELIABLE  MEDIUM  through  which  to  OBTAIN  CULTURED 

GENTLEWOMEN   a>  CHAPERONS.    COMPANIONS. 

GUIDES.  SECRETARIES,  GOVERNESSES.  LADY 

HOUSEKEEPERS,  NURSES,  etc. 


Here's  the  Boot  of  Quality 

For  Home  or  Colonial  Service. 

*^I^^^Hn*  B:ots   are   built    for 
^Gat!emei\    who     are 
particular  about  every 
detail     of    Footwear 
Quality.  Workmaosbip,  and  Comfort. 
Per  21/.  pair 
Forjijn  fOilaie  extra.  Otrriagepaidin  VS. 

THE  "  nre  ".JS  SMART  IH  APPEARAh'CE  AND  UOHT  IN  WEIGHT. 

Hand  sewn  from  best  materials.  Box  Calf.  Glaci  Kid  (tan 
or  black),  all  sizes.  Send  size  (or  worn  boot)  and  P.O. O.  pay. 
able  at  Strathmifilo  P.O.,  Scotland.    Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 

WHEREVER    THE    UkU.  GOES rHF    "  FIFE"    r-T^S, 

A.T.  HOGQ,  No.138,STRATHMiGLO,  FIFE 

Pioneer  and  Leader  cf  ihc    '  Boo.s  b>  Post"  trade. 


Tbajik  you   for  mentioning  tbe  Review    of  Reviews  when   writiog  to  adverTisers. 
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Anthony  tlorderns 


Review  of  Eeviews,  I/IS/IS. 
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FAMOUS  LOW  PRICES. 


THE  BLADE  is 
shaving.  THE 


the  first  thing  to  consider  in  a  RAZOR; 

BLADES  first  made   the   FAME    of    the 

from    the    best    RAZOR  STEEL,    tempered 


it  does  the 
GEM    JUNIOR. 

bv   a   PROCESS 


They    are   produced    ..^...    .....    „..-.    ^ ,    ^ -..    -   

that  gives   a  KEEN,   LASTING   EDGE.    Th  •  STEEL  is  so  SUPERIOR,  the  TEM 
PER  and  EDGE   so   FINE   that   STROPPING  makes  them  as   GOOD   as   EVLK. 

A  feature  of  the  GEM  JUNIOR  is  the  NEW  BAR  which  SMOOTHES  out  th^ 
creases  of  the  SKIN,  raises  tlie  BEARD  just  AHEAD  of  the  CUTTING  EDGE, 
and  makes  SHAVING  EASY  and  LUXURIOUS. 

With  the  GEM  JUNIOR  there  is  a  FRESH  BLADE  for  EVERY  DAY  ot  th^ 
WEEK  and  no  PULLING  at  the  roots  of  the  TOUGHEST  BEARD.  It  is  alwavs 
READY  FOR  USE,  and  the  BLADES  are  automatically  ADJUSTED  to  the  COR- 
RECT position 

The  GEM  JUNIOR  SAFETY  RAZOR  is  made  and  finished  in  the  best  style, 
of  the  FINEST  materials,  and  bv  the  HIGHEST  SKILLED  LABOUR.  It  com- 
prises NICKEL-PLATED  FRA>iE,  extra  HANDLE  for  stroppmg  Blades,  and 
SEVEN    KEEN-EDGED    BLADES.      Complete  in  neat  Leatherette  Case. 


Anthony  llorderns' 
Price 


Post  Tree  all  over  Australia,  5  3 


OLD    BLADES    MADE    NEW. 

Save  your  Old  Blades.  After  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  stage  of  revival  by 
means  of  the  ordinary  strop,  the  Safety 
Blade  Expert  can  renew  the  keen  edge  of 
the  hand-ground  blade  with  the  patent 
power  high-speed  machine  specially  de- 
signed for  Safety  Razors.  It  sh'a'rpens 
any  Wafer  Safety  Razor  Blade. 

ANTHONY  H0RDERN8'   PRICE: 
1/-  DOZ.    fid.  HALF-DOZ. 


ANTHONY  HORDERN  &  SONS,  Ltd. 


ONLY     UNIVERSAL     PROVIDERS, 
-treW     PALACE    EMPORIUIVI.      ' 


aRIC-lCFIELD  HILL,  SYDNEY; 


•am 


Priote4  aiwJ  piablistied  ty  Joliri  Osborne,  508  Albert-st..  E. 
Distributing  Agents   for   Australasia:    Messrs    Gordop 


\ 


ilelboTirne; 
and   Gotcb 


Sole 
Pty 


J 


AVbol€sale 
Ltd. 


